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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


EDUCATION is a function of the state. It therefore follows 
that the schools have an obligation to train their pupils to 
be good citizens. The difficulty that teachers have had in 
fulfilling this requirement has been due to the lack of any 
adequate and concrete presentation of the field. The dis- 
cussions have, for the most part, been theoretical. In this 
book, rich in specific citations and suggestions for the work 
to be done in the classroom, teachers will find the help which 
they so much need. 

The author of this book presents for the consideration of 
teachers a philosophy of education which acknowledges good 
citizenship as an important objective. He presents specific 
aims and discusses ways and means for their attainment. 

The book is rich in specific suggestions and illustrations. 
The author presents the psychology of learning as related to 
this particular field and then gives in detail the procedures 
which are necessary in the many types of teaching. There 
is consideration, as well, of the more recent trends in meas- 
urement. 

The questions and problems for discussion and the refer- 
ences given in the bibliography make this book available as 
the text for a substantial course in a teachers college or uni- 
versity class. The concrete treatment of the field and the 
excellent suggestions for the teachers at work in the class- 
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room make the book available for teachers study groups or 
reading circles. Members of our profession who read the 
book will derive from it a better understanding of the nature 
of citizenship and how to train pupils to become good citizens. 
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PREFACE 


Less than two centuries ago there was no such thing as an 
American citizen. To-day he constitutes one of the most 
dynamic figures of all history. His citizenship is at once a 
high privilege and a challenging responsibility. It is unique 
because of the nature of its origin; because of its setting of 
unlimited natural resources ; because of its place in the tem- 
poral sequence of world events; and because of the rapid 
fusion of the bloods and cultures which sustain it. To the 
native born it is a precious heritage. To the immigrant it 
is a high honor beyond the purchase price of blood or gold 
but given without price to him who accepts responsibility 
commensurate with privilege. It is permeated by a spirit 
of progressive achievement and pulsates with an untiring 
vitality which carries it forward. It is strong, altruistic, 
and fine in nature. 

More than a million selected men and women have entered 
the high calling of teaching that American citizenship may 
become better. Whether they teach little children to read, 
the youth of the early teens to appreciate a glorious liter- 
ature, or the university student to apply the principles of 
the calculus to engineering techniques, they strive to im- 
prove American citizenship. Better American citizenship 
constitutes the great objective common to all programs of 
American education regardless of level or complexity. 

It is the purpose of this book to assist in the educative 
process whereby we seek fo develop good citizenship through 
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teaching and training. It has been written in response to 
the insistent and sustained demands that citizenship be 
taught more effectively. It is designed for the immediate 
aid of busy teachers and supervisors. The author is not 
unmindful of the great changes taking place with respect to 
the social studies both as to curriculum and method. Great 
projects are now under way the results of which may trans- 
form the procedures and practices of to-morrow. All 
this is well, but in the meantime millions of our young citi- 
zens are passing through the schools where they are acquir- 
ing much or little of the qualities pertaining to citizenship. 
Both they and their teachers must make the most of éo-day, 
of what we know of citizenship and its making sere and 
now. To this end this book has been organized into five 
parts: 

Part I is devoted to a consideration of the pupils or learn- 
ers, the fact they are American citizens possessing certain 
rights which often are not recognized, the nature of good 
citizenship, and an analysis of incidental teaching as con- 
trasted with systematic teaching and training. 

Part II furnishes numerous analyses of the needs of the 
learners. 

Part II treats of the materials of instruction showing the 
development of the subjects of history and geography as 
related to citizenship training and the more recent organiza- 
tion of the field of the social studies. 

Part IV is concerned with certain aspects of social organ- 
ization, the school as a social institution, and socialization 
and citizenship. 

Part V offers eight chapters concerning methods of teach- 
ing and learning. 
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The book is so designed as to be complete in itself for the 
busy teacher who may not find time for more extensive 
study. At the close of each chapter will be found a list of 
Questions and Problems for Discussion suitable for the use 
of classes, reading circles, and study groups. For those 
concerned with a more extended study of the field there are 
the selected references for each chapter with annotations as 
to their nature. Obviously the work is a growth extending 
over a period of years. The materials have all been used in 
courses in education and many of them tried in schoolroom 
practice. In the university courses there have been enrolled 
not only teachers in training but experienced teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, who, through their insist- 
ent requests that the materials be put into a more perma- 
nent and accessible form, have furnished more encourage- 
ment than perhaps they have been aware. To all these the 
author expresses his appreciation and gratitude. Special 
acknowledgment for helpful criticisms and encouragement 
is gratefully made to the author’s colleagues, Professors 
Paul J. Kruse, Theodore H. Eaton, Julian E. Butterworth, 
Emery N. Ferriss, of Cornell University ; to Dean George 
A. Works of the University of Chicago; and to Professor 
Chester A. Buckner of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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CHAP VE Rae. 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Who are American citizens ? — Who are these much dis- 
cussed American citizens? The question apparently is a 
simple one andito some the answer may seem both obvious 
and easy. In numbers they are now far beyond the hun- 
dred million mark. They are all about us, asserting their 
rights, criticizing the political party in power, complaining 
of unreasonable taxes, finding fault with the public schools. 
They repeatedly announce their identity, not only with 
genuine pride, but often with such emphasis and comment 
as to imply a feeling of superiority which sober judgment 
hesitates to condone. Above all else the American citizen 
is dynamic. Action is the thing. Has any other nation in 
so short a time been able to raise itself to a point where ab- 
ject poverty has practically disappeared ; so enmeshed itself 
in a network of railroads, permanent highways, telephones, 
telegraph, postal, newspaper, and radio systems, that every 
section of its people is articulate with all the rest? Wealth, 
in its various aspects, rises to hitherto unknown heights, and 
with it come new eras of good health, a lengthening span of 
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life, and free educational opportunities for all. Here and 
there unusual individuals, rising high above the masses, cut 
two continents apart, stamp out yellow fever, and wing 
their way from one hemisphere to the other. It is easy to 
call attention to the unusual, to brilliant achievement, to 
the high lights of accomplishment, but not every American 
citizen achieves the unusual. The average American citi- 
zen is concerned with the everyday business of living. His 
interests and activities are as varied as his numbers are 
great. He is devoted to the activities of the present and 
sees rich promise in the future. He is not inclined to look 
back. Despite his wide range of interests, the tempering 
of his attitudes by the various cultures from which he and 
his immediate forbears have come, he faces life not only 
with hope but with a positive faith in himself. No temer- 
ity is shown; a high degree of confidence is reflected and 
often a deep-seated satisfaction is recognized through com- 
ments, interests, and attitudes. 

Vast numbers and characteristic attitudes are not suffi- 
cient definition of an American citizen for our purposes. 
Just these factors make further definition, if not altogether 
imperative, at least highly desirable. The American citizen 
has taken, his place in the affairs of the world. In contrast 
with the citizen (or subject) of the older civilizations he 
may still bear some of the youthful characteristics of the 
awkward adolescent. He has settled himself in his own 
world of peace and plenty, placed new values on work, 
effort, and sincerity of purpose, and for the most part, has 
not concerned himself with many of the traditions born of 
the past. He is independent and refuses to be bound by 
tradition. Judging by the clever thrusts of European 
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humorists, the American citizen is not only an ubiquitous 
creature, but often bristles with positive characteristics 
that are not easily adjusted to older folkways, customs, and 
traditions. 

His activities often seem as varied as his numbers are 
great, and it is quite possible that his devotion to the present 
and hope for the future may have somewhat dampened his 
ardor for the records of the past. “There are times when he 
may seem all but ungrateful for the indigenous cultures of his 
forbears, whether they be the glories of ancient Greece, twen- 
tieth-century turmoil in sunny Italy, the relics of Hohen- 
zollern power, French art (culinary, dramatic, plastic, liter- 
ary, and pictorial), the daring explorations of Scandinavia, 
Scotch frugality, English commerce, or Irish lilting humor. 
To the Oriental he is quite as puzzling. To Japan he has 
been both teacher and rival; to China both exploiter and 
benefactor with, it is hoped, the major emphasis on the 
latter; while to India, from the viewpoint of a Ghandi, he 
has been a deterent, although in the minds of many he has 
been priest, philanthropist, and physician. 

This restless youth, impatient always to be on his 
way, has been known to tramp along the sacred and 
quiet pathways of the great past not so much in an 
attitude of awe and appreciation of the past as with a 
vision of the future. Because of these evidences of a 
glorious past a new urge is instilled within him and he 
strides forward determined to do his part in adding to the 
new culture and luster of America. He views that which 
has been with an impatience born of his devotion to the 
new. He loves America. He faces westward and en- 
deavors to rise to increasing heights of accomplishments. 
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As the student and traveler abroad he shares the sentiment 
of van Dyke. 
I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to lack ; 
The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back ; 
But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free, — 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for mé! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plow the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars 


There is small wonder that the American citizen has been 
an unsolved puzzle to the tempered Oriental and to a lesser 
degree an enigma to many Europeans. Youth and age 
have met and here, as always, complete understanding fails. 
However, after recognizing criticisms and thrusts, the 
American citizen abroad has been more than transient tour- 
ist. His réle abroad has been as varied asat home. He has 
been priest and missionary, physician and philanthropist, 
merchant, banker, explorer, engineer, sportsman, soldier, 
lawyer, arbiter, artist, diplomat, and more. 

American citizens.— The Constitution of the United 
States opens with the famous prelude: ‘‘ We, the people 
of the United States,” and where is there a word so fraught 
with the genuine spirit of Americanism as is this initial 
word “ We’? Self, the individual, is not first. “We” 
imphes coéperation, comradeship, unity, altruism, strength, 
purpose, and understanding. This concept has been a 
driving force throughout our history. The codperative 
“we ’’ is immeasurably approved. Lindbergh in his re- 


‘From The Poems of Henry van Dyke. 


: ‘ Copyright, 1920, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission, 
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cent triumphal conquest of the air has enriched its signifi- 
cance. Not only his own people but all the world caught 
the spirit of America at her best as he used the altruistic 
“we,” thereby vaulting the sea of selfishness as brilliantly 
as he spanned the Atlantic. ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States’ implies a government made up of people, not of 
States. Originally, under a theory of States’ Rights, it was 
contended that the American citizen was by no means in 
direct contact with his National Government. He was held 
to an immediate allegiance to his state; the state, in turn, 
to the nation. The Civil War and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment set aside that theory. By way of definition the Four- 
teenth Amendment pronounces: “ All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside.” 

The extent of that regulation is so inclusive that the 
response is warm devotion to American citizenship. It 
is practically our entire American population who are made 
thereby our citizens, despite the varied foreign elements 
that constitute great sections of America’s population. 
The native-born, of course, far outnumber the foreign- 
born. Yet these two groups constitute so high a per- 
centage of the total population that the remainder is 
negligible. An important observation also is the fact that 
American citizenship reaches far beyond a mere right, or a 
privilege, or a status, or that very popular erroneous notion 
that citizens and legal voters are practically one and the 
same. So nearly does universal citizenship envelop our 
entire nation that it becomes imperative to enlarge the 
generally narrow concept of just who are America’s citizens. 
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Child and adult citizenship. — Citizenship is not re- 
stricted by age. This fact has been so consistently ignored 
in our thinking that there are insistent demands that we 
give it more careful consideration. Man is egocentric. 
He places himself at the center of his world or universe and 
expects all else to revolve about him. This seems to be 
especially characteristic of the mature man. He can with 
difficulty conceive of the child as anything else than a small 
edition of the adult. Even obvious physical differences 
often are not perceived. Cultured, capable adults in the 
prime of life are surprised when these differences are pointed 
out in some detail and they learn that the length of the head 
increases with a ratio 1 to 2 while the length of the leg in- 
creases with a ratio of 1 to 5 from birth to adulthood. This 
is but one meager outward sign of physical difference be- 
tween the child and the adult, the total array of differences 
being almost innumerable. The result has been that adult 
standards have been so thoroughly established and so tena- 
ciously adhered to that in some respects, politically and 
socially, we have an adult autocracy much of whose practice 
can no more be justified than that of a ruling house in the 
older monarchies. 

Although intended primarily for the problem of the negro, 
the Fourteenth Amendment ostensibly confers citizenship 
on all persons of all races “ born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof.’ In the 
very midst of this wholesale citizenship of America there 
has been erected an adult autocracy. Intentionally or 
unintentionally, the force of habit whereby the realm of 
maturity assumes control has kept juvenile citizenship in 
the background. The children, on their part, have been 
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contented to remove themselves and their youthful activi- 
ties as far as possible from participation in the general 
political business of living. Whereupon the grown citizen 
takes it as a matter of course for young contemporaries to 
retire from the social-political arena until time warrants 
their full companionship. It has been traditional for 
adults to acquire prestige by repression of the opinions 
of youth rather than by leadership and common develop- 
ment. 

Interesting and useful, therefore, especially in the light 
of that beloved theory concerning the rights and powers of 
the majority, are these revelations. A graph of citizenship 
based upon statistics compiled at various age levels, looms 
to a noticeably high percentage among youth. This reveals 
that a substantial majority of our American citizens are less 
than twenty-five years of age, and a possible majority less 
than twenty-one. Obviously the major attention to prob- 
lems of citizenship should be diverted, and diverted quickly, 
from age to youth. 

The child citizen has been rendered helpless by fallacious 
corollaries which have been allowed to circumscribe his civic 
career. It has not been held as a matter of importance that 
the Constitution very definitely pronounces him a full- 
fledged citizen. To please America’s elders it has been 


‘made to seem virtuous for him to submit to the dictates of 


an oligarchy of grownups. This repression has by no 
means fostered a wholesome social growth of our nation. 
Children do not normally develop under the suppression of 
power. They need leadership and enlightenment. Ultra- 
severe methods of control have proved time and again to 
stimulate youth to react in kind. It is educational folly to 
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have thus allowed our great masses of child citizens to have 
been so universally excluded from their rightful training in 
citizenship. They should be drawn into the civic center 
and there allowed to mingle with adult citizens. By means 
of constant teaching, training, and participation in the art 
of citizenship the child citizen can advance to greater social 
understanding and civic poise. 

The rights of American citizens. — Whether child or 
adult citizen, every American should be familiar with his 
civic rights. From the Declaration of Independence to the 
present moment these rights have been jealously guarded 
by constitutional provisions and legal enactments. Basic 
property rights are recognized in the Constitution and due 
precaution has been taken to prevent the usurpation of such 
rights through the overlapping of state and federal jurisdic- 
tions. The first article of the Constitution sets forth in 
detail the numerous provisions for the protection of property 
rights. However, the conceptions of the nature of property 
and property rights are constantly changing. There have 
been changes, for example, in the property rights of married 
women to the effect that they are no longer subject to their 
husbands in such matters. Wives have indeed become 
citizens and new and inalienable rights are recognized. 
Until recently, slavery was legalized and slaves were recog- 
nized as property. In numerous instances what was once 
considered personal property now is held to be public prop- 
erty. These changes have been justified in various ways 
and have conserved the rights and welfare of the citizens. 
Familiar examples are the disappearance to a large extent of 
private highways and bridges through the transfer of owner- 
ship to the state and similarly in systems of water supply, 
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sewage disposal, and the like. These changes have had 
many interesting associates for the changing conceptions of 
civic rights and privileges have gone far beyond the realm 
of property. 

There have been changing conceptions of civil and politi- 
cal rights which have kept pace with changes in property 
rights, and are so interrelated that many of the changes 
show common qualities. Some of the most cherished civil 
rights are those which even Congress cannot abrogate, 
for example, the freedom of the press, free speech, and 
religious liberty. American citizens so treasure these pre- 
cious rights that any apparent restriction through legal 
interpretation is immediately the occasion for spirited 
attack. The Constitution provides for the protection of 
civil rights and requires the states to conform to the prin- 
ciple that personal liberty and personal security must not 
be abrogated. Perhaps no provision is more significant 
than that of the Fourteenth Amendment that “no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’”’ In spite 
of such specific provisions and the democratic principles 
underlying our theory of government, property and civil 
tights have tended to outrun political rights, the right to 
vote and hold office being always greatly restricted. The 
contention of the Declaration of Independence to the effect 
that ‘‘ governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ”’ is still an ideal far beyond our present 
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The responsibilities of citizens should be in proportion to 
their rights and privileges. — The world rewards those who 
accept responsibilities and condemns those who shirk them. 
The man in industry who can and will take responsibility 
gravitates quickly to a position of trust and power. We 
choose our lawyers, doctors, dentists, brokers, and bankers 
because of their responsibility. We seek for positions of 
public trust those men who will accept responsibility even 
to the death, if circumstances demand it, and in turn as a 
people we strive to compensate by according them respect, 
privilege, and honor. Human nature is slow to accept this 
principle of responsibility. Only as the individual feels — 
the approval of the group does he respond. Primitive 
tribes, early clans, boys’ gangs, congressional blocs, and 
“ society’s 400” all tend to force their members to accept 
responsibilities commensurate with their rights and privi- 
leges. Institutions are evolved through the approval of a 
public opinion which trains the individual to recognize his 
rights and to carry his responsibility. There is to-day a 
strong sentiment that he who has a right to vote should be 
compelled to vote. He who has the right to use public 
highways, libraries, parks, and various types of public 
service In one way or another is compelled to support them. 

Since the ratification of the Constitution great changes 
have taken place in social and political life. New rights and 
privileges and new responsibilities come rushing in upon us 
faster than adjustments can be made. The stream of social 
and political change sweeps on for good or ill. Change is 
Inevitable. It is in the nature of things. It is no longer a 
question of whether or not a citizen shall assume responsi- 
bility but rather the educational question, “‘ How may we 
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best assist all our citizens to accept enforced responsibilities 
in the best way?” As we become aroused to the extent 
of our citizenship each citizen must interpret anew his 
responsibilities and privileges. From song, story, docu- 
ment, and symbol he learns that this nation — his nation — 
was “ conceived in liberty,” that his is a land of freedom; 
that he is one of a mighty people who cherish liberty and 
freedom and who seek justice for all. It is the function of 
education in equally attractive manner to make him con- 
scious of his responsibilities. One of the means for strength- 
ening this concept has been the development of institutions 
which possess the dynamics of public opinion and yet are 
stabilized through organization. Through a long socializa- 
tion process man has come to a stage of institutionalization 
whereby the individual is made aware of his individual and 
social responsibilities as well as of his rights and privileges. 
There is in this process an inevitable social justice whereby 
the opposing aspects ultimately counterbalance each other. 
True there have been instances of organized groups who, 
for a time, have defeated such justice but society constantly 
strives for its realization and the vast majority of our Ameri- 
can citizens are not desirous of shirking their responsibilities. 

Liberty and freedom cannot exist as mere abstractions. 
They have been treated as objects, things, or entities, 
but the meaning of liberty implies liberty from something. 
The little band of Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth in 1620 
sought liberty from laws which restricted the exercise of 
their religious faith. They gained a freedom which all 
Americans cherish, but in securing it they accepted the 
responsibilities of meeting the rigors of disease, hunger, cold, 
unfriendly savages, and stormy seas, the combined forces 
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of which all but annihilated them. A man may gain liberty 
or freedom from tyrannical rule, unjust laws, superstition, 
debt, associations, and the like, but the moment he severs 
his connections with a given group or condition he becomes 
a part of another group or condition. Whether we will it or 
not the truth of the scripture prevails, — ‘‘ No man liveth 
to himself.’ If he escapes the rule of a tyrant by taking 
up residence within a political democracy, he is relieved from 
acquiescing to the tyrant but his social relationships are 
still controlled. He may experience delight in becoming a 
member of a democratic society, a democracy which strives 
to develop wholesome social control within each of its mem- 
bers, which in turn stimulates a rugged responsibility rather 
than subservience. The individual is assisted in gaining 
liberty from external coercion by means of codperative 
social control. He is given freedom from passive subservi- 
ence through the demands of society that he may become 
an active participant. His nature is such that he responds 
with satisfaction and joyously announces his “ liberty ” 
and “freedom.” Such has been the experience of innumer- 
able American citizens, both native and foreign born, but in 
seeking to compress the great concept of it all within the 
smallest possible limits there have come into use strange 
interpretations of the abstractions, liberty and freedom. To 
any who have gained these conceptions through progres- 
sive experience the terms are fraught with meaning, but to 
those less fortunate they may possess superficial glamour, 
lack meaning, and unless given a setting in reality they are 
empty and inadequate. 

Early difficulties in the new democracy. — Only through 
untiring struggle can a new social enterprise gain headway. 
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The mere fact that it is new indicates that adjustments will 
have to be made, that “‘ the old order changeth,” that new 
relationships are created. In launching the great enter- 
prise which is now known as the United States of America 
the early difficulties were all but insurmountable. It was a 
new departure, in fact is looked upon by many, even to-day, 
as being still in the experimental stage and with many of 
the results of the experiment still in the balance. In the 
first place, the colonists had little or no thought of founding 
anew nation. The first Continental Congress, meeting in 
Philadelphia, September, 1774, was not a lawmaking body 
and aspired primarily to secure equal freedom for Eng- 
lish subjects on this side of the Atlantic with Englishmen 
everywhere. The second Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia just after the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord in April, 1775, and under the stimulation of the intense 
feeling growing out of revolutionary war, assumed the 
power and right to direct the war which was destined to 
give birth to a new nation. Later (May to, 1776) the 
Continental Congress “recommended that the several 
assemblies and conventions of the United Colonies ” 
should proceed to adopt in each colony “ such a government 
as shall in the opinion of the representatives of the people best 
conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents 
in particular and America in general.’ ‘The next step was 
for the Continental Congress as the representative of 
the United States of America to adopt the Declaration of 
Independence (July 4, 1776) thereby officially severing all 
political connections with Great Britain. 

There followed the adoption of the “ Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States ” 
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(November 15, 1777). The various states proceeded to 
ratification, the ratification of the last state, Maryland, 
being secured March 1,1781. The government under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, however, was weak. Events moved 
rapidly, and somewhat unhappily, toward the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 
The present Constitution was drafted and sent to the Conti- 
nental Congress with the recommendation that that body 
agree to it and send it unamended for ratification by con- 
ventions to be called in the various states. By August, 
1788, eleven of the thirteen states had ratified; March 4, 
1789, was appointed by Congress as the time for the organ- 
ization of the new government and on April 30, 1789, George 
Washington was inaugurated as the first President of the 
United States. A period of fifteen years had been spent in 
the attempt to found a new nation whose population approx- 
imated three millions. 

The force of tradition carries with it the accumulated 
momentum of a dynamic past.—It is persistent and only 
the strong dare attempt to break it. We are born within 
it. We live according to its dictates and even at death 
tradition will dictate the manner in which we shall finally 
rest. Tradition is a veritable dictator as to what we shall 
eat, how we shall dress, how we shall work, play, sing, 
observe holidays, triumphs, tragedies ; even the appropriate 
time for laughter is dictated. But tradition is not neces- 
sarily wholly bad even when playing the réle of dictator. 
In times of stress a benevolent dictator is benevolent indeed. 
Tradition may be savior as well as dictator. It conserves our 
cultural heritage. It is our social savings bank, but as in 
actual savings, we need occasionally to audit our accounts. 
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Tradition is a sustaining force for the old order, for things 
of the past, and in many respects it is good, but neither blind 
devotion nor the lack of consciousness of its existence should 
prevent our evaluating it through reason. We would not 
neglect the past nor fail to acknowledge our indebtedness 
toit. Weshould, however, note the ever-present character- 
istic of the past as change, as its first and greatest good. 

It is human nature to conserve the traditions of the past. 
They direct thought, interests, and attitudes as the channels 
of streams direct the water course, and to change the course 
of either requires a prolonged period of time or the applica- 
tion of great dynamic power. In the maze of tradition, 
conscious of both its assets and liabilities, the founders of 
the government were confronted with the anomaly of 
attacking certain aspects of Britain’s political and social 
institutions and at the same time holding tenaciously to 
others and using every effort to conserve them. ‘The tradi- 
tions of England were the traditions of New England and 
they still persist. The fires of revolution, however, made 
vivid the existing political characteristics and stimulated 
rationalization as to political and social procedure. ‘There 
were new evaluations; adjustments were made; changes 
took place; but all under the conservative influence of 
British tradition. 

Civic growth through a just and reasonable responsibility 
is inevitable. — It has previously been suggested that social 
and civic growth is commensurate with social and civic 
responsibility. Viewed from every angle, American democ- 
racy exemplifies this truth. The founders of this nation 
accepted social and civic responsibilities to the breaking 
point. They were not only pioneers in a new world geo- 
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graphically but through the force of circumstances they 
were pioneers in the new political and social world. They 
possessed the cultures of highly developed civilizations but 
were confronted by the task of building a new culture. 
They were permeated with a high sense of fundamental 
justice. 

True to a fundamental urge in mankind, our forbears 
sought justice, not as a sheer abstraction, but as a 
principle which was applicable to many specifics. Man 
seeks social progress and with it social justice. In the 
rugged setting of pioneer life in a new world stern justice 
and heavy responsibility went hand in hand. Honesty and 
fairness to all members of each little struggling community 
were paramount. Reasonable progress was possible only 
through the sincere and codperative efforts of all. The 
times demanded impartial justice, untiring labor, com- 
munity of effort, honesty of purpose, unswerving responsi- 
bility, and a devotion to ideals second to none in the history 
of any people. Each must accept his social and civic 
responsibility. Democracy was in the making. It was nat- 
ural that our first American citizens should accept great 
responsibility. Lashed by the oratory of a Patrick Henry, 
encouraged by the Sage of Monticello, counseled by a 
Franklin, and led by a Washington, a just and reasonable 
civic responsibility has been inevitable. 

Man has always sought justice, not as an abstraction, 
but as a principle applied to many specifics. He cannot 
escape being social and in all social relationships there are 
elements of justice. Society cannot flourish unless a degree 
of fairness is present. Justice always implies responsibility. 
To deal justly with all men is an ancient responsibility 
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whose virtue is unquestioned. This principle has pervaded 
American civic leadership in every generation. To estab- 
lish justice was primary in the minds of the founders and 
its relationships to civic responsibility cannot be severed. 
American citizens have attained their growth and power 
largely in proportion to the acceptance of a just political 
responsibility. A democracy assumes a definite responsi- 
bility on the part of every member. It seeks to provide 
for initiative and opportunity but in making such provisions 
anticipates a corresponding responsibility. It expects each 
member to exercise his rights and functions as near the 
maximum as possible but always with the understanding 
that he is an integral and responsible part of it. It is a 
basic assumption that his civic growth and value shall 
come through these channels. 

The attitude of society toward childhood is indicative of 
its level. — There is no better measure of the greatness of 
a people in this, the twentieth century, than its attitude 
toward childhood. Savages protect their children only as 
primitive impulses may dictate; semi-civilized people do 
proportionately better; while the higher civilizations exalt 
childhood in the light of hope for a more glorious future. 
The history of childhood down through the ages is a drab 
affair. Adulthood has been responsible for thoughtless 
coercion, cruelty, and neglect. The recognition of the 
sanctity of childhood is new. Children of the colonial 
period were badly treated by adults, not so much through 
malice, as through a lack of understanding. Two centuries 
later it fell to the lot of a son of New England, G. Stanley 
Hall, to promote more than any other the sanctity of Ameri- 
can childhood. Hall, eminent as a psychologist and edu- 
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cator, from about 1880 to the time of his death in 1924, 
through his students, lectures, extensive studies, and publi- 
cations gave to American education a new concept of child 
life. Educationally the child came to occupy the center of 
the stage. All children were to be given the opportunities 
of education. As our civilization advanced childhood was 
simultaneously exalted. A new era of respect for childhood 
and youth was at hand. 

Parents, teachers, the clergy, and social workers were 
inspired to learn more concerning the nature of children. 
Child study clubs and associations were formed. Investi- 
gations were made of every conceivable aspect of child life. 
Physical growth, mental development, interests in plays, 
games, toys, fears, sense of humor, religious tendencies, 
musical talents, children’s drawings, early interests in social 
activities, are but a few of the items considered in this 
great movement. Nor are the fundamentals of the move- 
ment spent. Methods and procedures of study have been 
improved but childhood is no less exalted. With each 
passing year, knowledge and appreciation of child life and 
of youth are enhanced. The advance is not alone in 
improving individual well-being, but in the recognition 
of the child as a worthy member of society, a citizen of 
power and worth, a factor in American life of great 
potentiality, as well as socially and politically valuable 
here and now. 

Youth movements. — The world has seen many youth 
movements. Dynamic activity, intense social interests, 
driving emotions, growth, and development characterize 
youth and imply movement. In a sense youth is action; 
youth is movement; but in numerous instances adolescents 
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have banded together because of common purposes and 
common objectives. Even apart from the crusades youth 
movements have been permeated with emotion and reli- 
gious fervor. From the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries 
great numbers of adolescents stirred by religious emotions 
joined in the crusades. Driven by the altruism of adoles- 
cence they sought the highest spiritual good. Self was 


forgotten. Sacrifice was easy. Concerted movement and 


common devotion led ever in the direction of hope. In 
a similar sense, though often less extensive, there have 
always been youth movements. ‘To-day they are largely 
political and social, driven by a new realization of social 
justice and a devotion to the common good. Indeed the 
“youth movement ”’ of the twentieth century is primarily 
this. Some of the religious aspects of the past have tended 
to disappear but for sheer altruism the youth movement of 
the Western World during and since the World War is un- 
surpassed. In central Europe there has come a new devo- 
tion to the folkways. Not blind devotion to a nation auto- 
cratically controlled, but a deep appreciation for the cultures 
evolved by the people. Groups of youths and maidens have 
gone about singing the folk songs, dancing the folk dances, 
and striving to understand the social heritage which is 
theirs. A new social freedom prevails. It is reflected in 
breaks with custom. Youth goes its own way without the 
permission or advice of its elders who, held by convention, 
are often shocked and disturbed. 

The World War was much more than a great war. It 
was a natural development of the economic, social, and 
political situation of the times, assuming, of course, the 
nature of the personnel of those in power. Prior to 1914 
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there were new movements, a new awakening to the intri- 
cacies of social life. Youth was coming into itsown. Edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities were greatly extended. 
Millions of adolescents, both young men and young 
women, embraced these opportunities and began to take 
additional interest in political affairs. 

With the declaration of war youth sprang forward to 
assume the most hazardous positions. The clash of arms 
brought national unity. Young men and young women, 
stirred by a strange intermingling of romantic love, patri- 
otism, and religious devotion, gave themselves, through 
national organization, to the great cause in which they 
believed. There was slight hesitancy. So intense were 
the feelings, so deep-seated the devotion, and so interde- 
pendent were the nations that a war of world-wide magni- 
tude was inevitable. 

But not all of war is glorious. In its beginning, banners, 
parades, posters, martial music, uniforms, and the rhythm 
of marching men carry the youth of a nation to the very 
heights of patriotic ecstasy. War, in the minds of those 
who wage it, is patriotic defense. It is the supreme sacrifice 
to an altruistic cause. But even the emotions of war do 
not endure and the youths who participate and also their 
younger associates soon come to a realization of the after- 
math. It is this realization which is to be found in the 
current youth movements. Since youth has participated 
in war it will participate in peace. 

In war conventions and arbitrary forms are allowed to 
crumble and fall away. In the new peace, youth is re- 
evaluating the sustaining social structures of custom, mores, 
folkways, and tradition and accepting only those whose 
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values are evident. The youth of Europe and America 
since 1918 have, through their activities, issued new decla- 
rations of rights. A new spirit of social and political de- 
mocracy prevails. Youth has awakened to its powers. It 
is essential in war because of its red blood and limitless en- 
ergy. It isin the vanguard educationally. It is altruistic. 
It is in the majority. It is self-sufficient and will determine 
the ethics of its course not alone from tradition but from 
known conditions here and now. Adults now, as always, 
cry out in alarm, but our youth move forward. Now as 
never before youth has become articulate with great social 
and political problems. 

The new constitutions of Europe recognize youth in 
educational opportunity, social and political rights, and 
the privilege and responsibilities of civic participation. In 
America civic participation is being constantly extended. 
The nineteenth amendment greatly extended the right of 
franchise. This is but a part of a far more comprehensive 
movement through which the rights and privileges of all 
citizens are more fully recognized. The youth movement 
in the civic life of America is here. A new spirit of inde- 
pendence prevails. A few of the elders are disturbed but 
the youth are too busy doing the things in which they thor- 
oughly believe to give more than courteous recognition to 
these older alarmists and critics. 

Franchise is not all important in civic affairs and this 
is clear to the millions of American citizens below legal 
age. On every hand are brilliant examples of the achieve- 
ment of youth in worthy social and civic enterprises. Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, Four H Clubs, school 
and community organizations of all kinds are making their 
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membership alert to the powers, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of all American citizens regardless of age. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent does the public look upon the American citizen 
and the legal voter as one and the same? How do you explain this 
state of affairs? 

2. It has been suggested that the American citizen is dynamic 
and active. What has this to do with the teaching of citizenship ? 

3. Since our civilization is so directly related to Europe, how do 
you account for the European attitude toward us? 

4. To what extent has van Dyke revealed the nature of the aver- 
age American citizen as you know him? 

5. Why is the “we” in ‘‘We the people of the United States” 
important ? 

6. Why not restrict citizenship by age? 

7. What is the common understanding of “‘rights”’? 

8. What are possible dangers in considering /iberty and freedom 
merely in the abstract? What have been your observations with 
respect to these? 

9. Why should the responsibilities of citizens be estimated in 
proportion to their rights and privileges? 

10. How do you account for human nature being slow to accept the 
principle of responsibility ? 

ir. Should all legal voters be required to vote? Why? 

12. To what extent is our democracy still an experiment? Should 
it continue in the experimental stage? Why? What do you sug- 
gest ? 

13. What is tradition? What is it good for? Illustrate in the 
development of good American citizenship. 

14. Why consider the changing attitude of society toward child- 
hood? Is this vital in the improvement of all citizenship? That of 
the young citizens in our elementary schools ? 

15. What do you understand by youth movements? What have 
they to do with better American citizenship ? 
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CHAPTER TI 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Every worthy American citizen is willing to put forth 
effort for the sake of good citizenship. — He believes in it 
and strives for it, but just what is meant by good citizenship 
is not always clear. Citizenship means so much, implies 
so many relationships, and makes such varied demands 
that its definition is elusive. Citizenship is not in itself 
quite so elusive as its associate good. Citizenship can be 
at least legally defined but good citizenship escapes sharp 
definition and for the most part has depended upon sub- 
jective estimates and impressions. Much has been said 
and written about good citizenship, but as these statements 
are carefully sifted, glittering generalities eliminated, mean- 
ingless stock phrases filtered out, and the issue squarely 
faced, little substance remains. 

“Good ” as applied to citizenship is obviously a com- 
parative term. — The good citizen is not necessarily the 
ideal citizen. The former is a possibility. The latter is 
elusive, although we frequently discuss the 7deal citizen along 
with the ideal this, that, or the other. While not unmind- 
ful of the ideal citizen, it seems altogether fitting that, at 
least for the present, we should confine our attention to the 
good citizen. ‘‘ Good” is a term which has come to have 
almost universal use. We speak of good dogs, good times, 
good music, good poetry, good investments, good babies, 
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good weather, good sewers, good prayers, good jokes, good 
minds, good government, and so the list might be indefinitely 
extended. In all these instances there is directly or im- 
plied a preferred aspect. A good dog has certain qualities 
or traits which are preferred above others. Good weather 
is distinguished by qualities that make it preferred. It is 
not a matter of temperature nor is it humidity. Further- 
more the season of the year, altitude, and location may all 
add variety to the possible meanings of good weather. The 
determining factor is the person who states whether or not 
the weather is good. He may not agree with his neighbor 
but in his own mind he is convinced that he knows and that 
he is undoubtedly right. 

The nature of good citizenship is almost as puzzling as 
the nature of good weather. — In numerous, probably a ma- 
jority, of political campaigns large numbers of a political 
party believe that the opposing candidate is not a “‘ good ” 
citizen, although after his election and ultimate retirement 
he is held up to the youth not only as a good citizen but 
often as an ideal citizen. For example, no American has 
been accorded greater honor nor been more completely 
idealized in the hearts of his countrymen than Abraham 
Lincoln and yet prior to his election in 1860 and during the 
war he was ruthlessly criticized and his procedures con- 
demned. These attacks were by no means only from the 
representatives of the opposing party but from those most 
closely associated with him politically, including members 
of his own cabinet. Statements regarding Lincoln, made 
in all sincerity by high ranking military officers and govern- 
ment officials during “‘ the sixties,” if offered as present-day 
evaluations, would fall little short of treason. In other 
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words there have been evolved new concepts of good citi- 
zenship, particularly with respect to this unusual American, 
who, during a most trying period of American history, oc- 
cupied the most exalted and strategic position possible. 

We find good a relative term not only for the moment, 
but also relative to the passing of time. To cite another 
example from our own history, we find that a few decades 
ago our fellow countrymen proceeded to put to death in the 
fair town of Salem, Massachusetts, certain men and women 
for witchcraft. This procedure in 1692 was looked upon 
as a good Christianlike thing todo. To put it bluntly good 
citizens hanged witches! Can we conceive of good citizens 
of to-day proceeding in any such manner? Our concept 
of good varies as to time, place, and state of social and civic 
development. It is thus apparent that the term is general, 
variable, and often indefinite. This does not mean that 
it has no value. Life would lose much of its joy if one could 
not think in relative terms. Both subjective estimates and 
objective measurements may reveal only relative values 
but the objective measure tends to be more nearly exact. 
Science is continually seeking means whereby exact objective 
measurements can be made but in the meantime many sub- 
jective estimates are essential. Frequently we can do no 
better than estimate as wisely as our general experience will 
permit. On the other hand, objective standards of meas- 
urement have distinctive value. Progress seems to lie in 
securing objective criteria wherever possible. The appli- 
cation of such criteria should follow but with due regard 
to the total situation in which the application is made. 

The need of good citizenship is constantly increasing. — 
A few centuries ago, even a few decades ago, man could 
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exist in a considerable degree of isolation. Codperation 
was then less imperative. People were less crowded than 
now. The population of the world was much less than at 
present and its increase was restricted through disease, 
pestilence, destructive wars, and famines. To-day, thanks 
to science, disease is in abeyance, pestilence is stamped out, 
famines have largely disappeared, and we have not given up 
the hope that “ the war to end war” has been a success. 
At any rate there are now great codperative forces at work 
whereby the conditions of all peoples may be improved as 
to health, economic, and social well-being. The world has 
recently been awakened to the possibilities of far-reaching, 
even world-wide codperating programs. There have been 
in the past numerous instances of codperative efforts on 
the part of members of tribes and states but as compared 
with the complex and intricate codperative relations of 
to-day they occupy a very secondary place. Man in his 
upward climb has increased his powers and secured a satis- 
faction in proportion to his ability to effectively codperate 
with his fellows. He has tended to break away from the 
subjectivity of older political orders and to seek responsible 
citizenship in the new. He has deserted monarchy for 
democracy and has ceased to be a subject in order that he 
may become a citizen. 

The original nature of man is such that he must make 
many adaptations in order to cope with modern civilization. 
He can no longer go his own way as nature may dictate. 
He is not merely an individual whose life and activities con- 
cern only himself. He must rapidly transform his behavior, 
as designed by nature through the milleniums of his growth, 
into a form which squares with the best social insight of the 
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twentieth century. This requires pronounced adjustment. 
He is innately adapted to primitive relationships and in the 
adjustment to civilization some of his native equipment 
must go into the discard. Thorndike’ in discussing the 
original nature of man trenchantly remarks: “I find 
many of the tendencies born in man to be archaic, useless, 
immoral adaptations to such a life as man lived in the woods 
a hundred thousand years ago — when affection had not 
spread beyond the family or justice beyond the tribe or 
science beyond the needs of to-morrow, when truth was only 
the undisputed and goodness only the unrebuked.”’ 

Man lives on a higher plane than do the lower animals. — 
He places the results of each experience to his credit in such 
a way that it makes meaningful succeeding experiences. 
To-day with its vast array of experiences is recognized as 
being related to both yesterday and to-morrow. He pur- 
poses and plans in the light of what he has previously ex- 
perienced. Furthermore he has vicarious experiences. 
Through symbols he abstracts the meanings of the experi- 
ences of others. He feels and knows much of what others 
have known and felt a thousand years before or as many 
miles away. He is stimulated through his imagination to 
see new relationships. Lifeis rich. He sees in it unlimited 
possibilities. Heis not alone. He is one of a mighty group 
whose forbears have risen to a plane of living which urges 
him on to new realizations, to a more worthy socialization, 
and toward a better citizenship. 

Good citizenship in a democracy.— Good citizenship 
rests upon (1) the means of communication whereby all 
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members individually and collectively are intelligently 
articulate with each other; (2) the spirit and ability to 
codperate effectively; and (3) sufficient organization by 
means of which intelligent codperation may become effec- 
tive. These constitute the avenues leading toward the 
socialization of the members of a democracy. They are 
fundamental to the democracy for which our government 
was founded. This government is not a vested right of 
citizenship nor an end in itself. It is a means by which we 
may approach democratic ideals. It is an agency through 
which the great ideals of democracy may be applied to the 
codperative management of privilege. ‘True democracy exists 
when every citizen contributes individually and controls 
collectively. What then are the fundamental ideals of 
a representative democracy such as we have erected in 
America? The “ good” citizen would subscribe to: 

1. The responsibility of obeying the law. 

2. The spirit of justice. 

3. The spirit of equality in the sense that there shall be equity 
between individuals and communities; between communities and 
nations; and between nations. 

4. Respect for properly constituted leaders. 

5. The spirit of mutual confidence. 

6. A willingness always to codperate. 

7. The persistent attempt to make progress. 

8. The spirit of service. 

How then shall we characterize the good citizen? What 
are the essential qualities which may be recognized and 
whose attainment is possible ? 

t. Good citizens are physically competent. Good Ameri- 
can citizenship demands physical welfare at its maximum. 
No one is physically perfect. No one is perfectly healthy, 
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but by consistent and conscientious efforts every one can 
increase his physical well-being. Physical fitness is no 
longer looked upon as a private matter. It is a personal 
responsibility and a social obligation. Every individual 
whose physical well-being drops below its maximum of 
attainment becomes to that degree a social burden. No 
individual has the right in a democracy to be less than his 
best physically. The responsibility will be great enough 
with every one doing his best and of this the citizens of to- 
day are fully aware. Society is more and more coming to 
look upon any neglect of health and physical welfare as a 
crime against society. The forces of education, sanitation, 
medicine, surgery, and nursing have been thrown into the 
fight for physical competency. So precious is physical wel- 
fare that health and happiness constitute the inseparables. 
Healthy citizens are happy citizens and citizens who fall 
short of their individual maximums in these matters can- 
not, in the fullest meaning of the term, be classified as good 
citizens. 

2. The good citizen is self-reliant. Just as the individual 
is obligated to maintain his maximum in physical well-being 
just so must he be self-reliant in managing himself and his 
affairs. He is not a pawn, a slave, a vassal. He is cap- 
tain of his own soul! He is an American citizen possessing 
certain inalienable rights and the corresponding responsi- 
bilities. He has no right to be unduly dependent. As a 
citizen in a democracy he must be strong and stand on his 
own feet. Crises in the nation’s history invariably em- 
phasize this virtuous characteristic but it is precious at 
all times and for citizens of all ages. Self-reliance is an 
essential which our education must strengthen. 
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3. The good citizen is vocationally competent. It has been 
shown that citizens must accept many responsibilities and 
one of the forms of civic responsibility is that of being able 
and willing to work. There is little tolerance in modern 
society for any one, potentially able, who does not work. 
This does not mean that we are becoming less altruistic for 
society is sensitive to limitations and has never been more 
charitable than now. The weak, the diseased, the unfortu- 
nate are all better cared for to-day than at any time in the 
world’s history, but again there are compensating attitudes. 
Society does not excuse the potentially able. The early 
colonial communities placed a premium upon work and a 
penalty upon idleness. No provisions were made for an 
idle class. Social, economic, and political growth in the 
colonies came through, and in direct proportion, to the 
expenditure of effort and the ability to do work. 

With a changing civilization vocations became specialized 
and widely differentiated. This in turn made possible a 
wide range of vocational choice. There were no fixed social 
strata which might prevent a boy from looking forward to 
other than the vocation of his father. In short the indus- 
trial and commercial changes made new selections necessary. 
The old vocations were breaking up into new; some were 
disappearing, while still others came as the result of newly 
discovered needs. Life came to be recognized as sweeter 
and finer when stabilized through work. Sentiment con- 
tinued to grow in favor of work and against idleness. An 
idler, whether penniless tramp or wealthy inheritor, was not 
in good repute. Neither was considered a good American 
citizen nor a valuable member of society. Thus came the 
recognition of vocational competence and appreciation of 
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the fact that the world makes progress through hard and 
intelligent work. Indeed America may be said to have be- 
come great and good largely in proportion to the intelligent 
and persistent vocational efforts of her citizens. 

Vocational competence for every citizen has become a 
social and civic objective. Generous provisions have been 
made to this end. In the past vocations have been learned 
for the most part outside the school. Recently the voca- 
tional school has come into being, at first, largely along 
professional lines but more recently at the trade and semi- 
professional levels. Schools of theology, law, medicine, and 
the like long preceded schools of printing and dressmak- 
ing. Extensive provisions for vocational education are 
still quite new. Even to-day a majority of our citizens 
learn their vocations outside vocational schools. How- 
ever, society is concerned with their vocational competence 
and they are aided in finding suitable vocations and en- 
couraged to carry on effectively. So thorough going is 
this attitude that the state has gone so far in some instances 
as to penalize citizens who remain idle and numerous social 
conventions, attitudes, and the force of public opinion con- 
stitute an urge for upholding the virtue of work. Civic 
sentiment in America will not accept the power of wealth 
and social prestige in lieu of constructive effort. Demo- 
cratic ideals demand that the good American citizen must 
be vocationally competent and active in a vocation. 

4. The good citizen is a worthy member of the home or house- 
hold. The family as a social institution is so basic to all 
other social institutions, particularly the state, that its 
life is always important. It is the simplest social group 
capable of maintaining itself and is unquestionably the 
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most important of the primary groups. It includes both 
sexes, its bases are both biological and social, and while its 
primary function is the reproduction, care, and the rearing 
of children, it functions in numerous other ways for the 
common good. The great science of economics, so potent 
and important in modern life, had its beginning in house- 
hold management. Industry began in the home and while 
the factory has carried many activities far beyond the 
bounds of the family organization the relationships be- 
tween industry and the home must always be recognized. 
The family is still a great industrial institution, and until 
very recently the American family was alive with industry, 
with spinning, weaving, tanning, the making of clothes 
and shoes, baking, brewing, preserving, manufacturing 
out of wood, metals, and fabrics, the packing of meats, the 
making of butter and cheese, and the like. Domestic arts 
were indeed the arts of the homes. 

To-day many of these activities are carried on else- 
where. The bread is baked at the bakery, shoes and 
clothing are made in factories, and so with the rest. The 
housewife is relieved of some of the industrial problems of 
making or manufacturing but she is in turn confronted 
with the commercial problems of selection and purchase. 
She must have a sense of values which will carry her 
through complex problems of buying. She may no longer 
bend wearily over loom or spinning wheel but she may knit 
her brow as she thoughtfully tries to conserve the funds 
and energies of her household. The husband has assumed 
a new role. He is now the producer. It is his earnings 
which must sustain the household. He labors under 
better conditions and earns more than did his grand- 
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father but his responsibilities do not wane. They only 
change. 

Whether the family is active in direct production, as 
in the past, or indirectly as now, it performs the function 
of conserving social values which have been created. It 
transmits from one generation to another arts, skills, and 
knowledge. In this realm it is an educational institution. 
It teaches, trains, and instructs, and codperates with schools 
and other institutions for educational ends. It is an ancient 
religious institution and here as in all of its other activities 
it continues some of the earlier functions. Thus we havea 
long catalogue of worthy functions and since the family is 
such an all important basic institution it is obvious that 
the good citizen must be a good family member. Ameri- 
can citizens have fought and bled for both home and coun- 
try but with even a finer devotion have they made every 
sacrifice for their families and firesides. The state itself 
is pledged to family welfare and to the beneficent influ- 
ences of the home. Its good citizens should show worthy 
home membership qualities. This may be in active par- 
ticipation of present home life, in reflecting the good of the 
parental home now disintegrated, or in potential powers 
and interests for later home-life participation. 

5. The good citizen is personally efficient. He can man- 
age himself. There is an old saying that he who would 
command must first learn to obey. But how difficult it 
is to assimilate this truth. How prone we are, in spite of 
our own impaired vision, to attempt to pluck the mote 
from our brother’s eye or to try to control others when, alas, 
we cannot control ourselves! Self-control is both an in- 
dividual and a social virtue, Social control is at bottom 
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self-control, which at its best grows out of the intelligent 
building of habits, skills, attitudes, and understanding. 
It is growth from within. As a people, in spite of our very 
high regard for the potential powers of education, we have 
resorted to legislative enactment which at times has quite 
outrun intelligent public opinion. This is not the place to 
discuss how rapidly legislative changes should be made 
but for wholesome effect legislation must be based upon a 
sound public opinion to which education must contribute. 
Library shelves may groan from the weight of many volumes 
of legal statutes but until those who are to be guided ac- 
cording to these laws are able to exercise self-control to this 
end social turmoil prevails. Laws which are enforced with 
great difficulty are not necessarily inappropriate nor un- 
just, but are in nature and time inadequately articulated 
with the understanding of the people who are influenced by 
them. For the social good each individual citizen must 
attain his maximum in personal efficiency, in self-control, 
in social and civic adjustment. 

6. Goood citizens are cultured citizens. But what is 
meant by cultured citizens? What constitutes culture? 
Who are cultured? How is culture acquired? A more 
conjured term would be hard to find and yet it is constantly 
used to designate qualities which many people possess. 
It is a loose term and universally accepted criteria whereby 
we may define it are not yet available. Countless attempts 
at definition have been made but whether it is defined or 
not millions of American people seek it at the cost of mil- 
lions of dollars and long periods of persistent toil. Much 
that is thought of as general culture is individual or sub- 
jective. In a sense it is a personal matter. A man is said 
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to possess a degree of culture if he enjoys a certain poem. 
He may not mention it to any one else. No one has ever 
seen him read it. Possibly no one is aware of his knowing 
anything about it, in which case the statement is made sub- 
jectively or provisionally that zf he enjoys it he possesses 
some culture. In such a case the social aspect is that of 
being a “‘ consumer ” of the production of another person. 
The direct results are highly individualistic. If, however, 
the term is applied to a wide acquaintance with literature 
and the ability to converse interestingly about it, the com- 
mon attitude is that here is culture possessing social 
worth. 

The appreciation of, and possibly the ability to produce, 
good music; the enjoyment of pictorial and plastic art, 
both alone and in company with others; an attitude of 
appreciation as to the wonders of nature; good taste in 
dress, house furnishings, social usages, and the like are 
recognized not only as individual culture but culture having 
a positive social significance. It is in this sense that cul- 
ture is important in good citizenship. Good citizenship 
seeks a wide range of social virtues and this is one of them. 
The world pays a great premium for things cultural. Often 
the cultural is associated with leisure although it is 
frequently placed as a worthy objective to be attained 
through prolonged hard work or even drudgery. Culture 
inspires and exhilarates, lifting mankind spiritually to in- 
creasingly higher planes of living. It permeates his thought 
and action in such a way as to glorify what might other- 
wise be sordid and sad. Genuine culture brings gladness 
to the heart of the individual and joy to his associates. 
Good citizenship demands something of this joyous force, 
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intangible as to definition though it may be. Its intangi- 
bility makes it none the less real in its effect. 

4. The good citizen possesses leisure and the ability to use 
it well. Leisure is generally conceived of as freedom from 
occupation or business. It is measured by the time not 
spent upon one’s vocation, in sleep, eating, and the neces- 
sary care of the person. This proportion of time is exceed- 
ingly variable and yet even the slave will find residues of 
time which provide some slight surcease from the monotony 
of all but unremitting toil. Every American citizen pos- 
sesses some leisure and the proportion is constantly in- 
creasing. The improvement of social organization has so 
increased the percentages of leisure time for vast numbers 
of American citizens that this sheer wealth of opportunity 
constitutes a national problem. Unfortunately the tra- 
ditional attitude toward work has made constructive or 
creative activity a drab and somewhat despised thing with 
the result that leisure has come to be conceived of as merely 
escape from work. 

The effect of all this has been to stimulate people to 
attempt ‘“‘to do nothing,” which obviously is an impossi- 
bility. Man cannot remain conscious and entirely passive 
at the same time. Leisure is opportunity for new and 
varied activities. Upon release from vocational endeavor 
he must do something else. Numerous activities are open 
to him, some of which may be wholesomely recreational, 
or perchance avocational, or on the other hand harmful 
and antisocial. The leisure and the opportunities are his. 
How shall he choose? The good citizen recognizes this 
leisure time as opportunity not only for specific civic activi- 
ties but for the numerous wholesome activities which 
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contribute to the well-rounded life essential to good citi- 
zenship. Leisure combined with ignorance is a social 
liability ; leisure combined with education is social wealth. 
America is attempting, through education, to create and 
conserve this wealth. 

8. Good citizens hold membership in organized community 
life. A hermit cannot be a good citizen. Citizenship can 
exist only where there is social organization of community 
life. By his very nature the citizen holds membership in 
numerous social groups and must participate in organized 
community affairs and activities. The Constitution may 
not require him to hold membership in this, that, or the other 
organization but in the nature of things with respect to 
society he is bound to assume some social obligations. By 
this token he must: be communicative, codperative, and play 
his part in organized societies. Education has done much 
to assist man in effective communication, through language, 
oral and written, by means of conversation, letters, poems, 
essays, drama, descriptions, and the like, not to mention 
the subtle expressions through media of the various arts 
whose methods may be less exact but whose ideas are 
none the less real. The attitude of codperation has been 
slowly but surely evolved. Man communicates his ideas 
and his fellows seek to codperate. To make the communi- 
cation and spirit of codperation effective, however, there 
must be effective organization. Every good citizen is in 
some degree aware of this and seeks to become a partici- 
pating member in organized community life. ‘‘ No man 
liveth to himself.””. He cannot. But, on the positive side, 
there are no greater joys available to man as a social being 
than in participation in organized community life. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it so difficult to make clear the meaning of citizenship ? 

2. Since it seems probable that we may long continue to use the 
term good with respect to citizenship, how can we use it to the best 
advantage? 

3. From your point of view what is a good citizen? 

4. Why is the need of good citizenship constantly increasing ? 

5. Must we take into account the “original nature of man ” as we 
plan the improvement of citizenship? Defend and illustrate your 
point of view. 

6. It has been suggested that good citizenship in a democracy rests 
upon communication, codperation, and organization. How so? 

7. What are some of the civic principles to which a good citizen 
subscribes? Consider two or three good citizens well known to you 
and note the degree to which each subscribes to such principles. 

8. What has physical competency to do with good citizenship ? 

9. Why is the good citizen self-reliant? Illustrate. 

10. How do you relate vocational competency and good citizen- 
ship ? - 
tz. Can a person be an unworthy member of the home or house- 
hold and still be a good citizen? Defend your answer. 

12. What relationships do you find between personal efficiency and 
good citizenship? How does this apply to children? 

13. Is it necessary to possess leisure in order to be a good citizen? 
Always? Ever? What do you advocate? 

14. Why cannot a hermit be a good citizen? What are some of 
the outstanding pros and cons? Can you illustrate? 

1s. Suggest a program whereby pupils may gain experience in par- 
ticipating in organized community life. 
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CHAPTER III 


INCIDENTAL VS. SYSTEMATIC TEACHING 


Our faith in education. — American citizens hold a firm 
belief in the efficacy of education. To many it is without 
question the very lifeblood of our national life, the source 
of nourishment for effective democracy, the power which 
integrates a people through the growth of all rather than 
through coercion by a few. So thoroughly convinced are 
they of the potentialities of education that enormous sums 
of money have been raised and expended upon public edu- 
cation. It has been estimated ! that the total cost of pub- 
lic education, that is, education supported by taxation, 
in 1926 was more than $2,255,000,000. This expenditure 
has probably increased by now to well over the two and 
a half billion mark. 

In many respects American faith in education has been 
a blind faith. Probably no more so than the faith placed 
in other national enterprises — commercial, industrial, and 
political — but nevertheless not always a faith based upon 
verifiable data. Education has done so much, has yielded 
such large returns in individual satisfaction, has contrib- 
uted so much to social welfare, fostered material pros- 
perity, and so enriched the spiritual life of “ a nation in the 

1 Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. VII, No. 1, Janu- 
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making,” that other than approbation seems little short of 
sacrilege. Nothing is so good that it may not become better 
and this is true of good educational programs and pro- 
cedures. An intelligent and critical faith in education is 
greatly to be desired. We must not stop at what is good 
but strive to make the good better. Education has made 
a good record and even the masses are conscious of these 
achievements. It has, through the centuries, contributed 
so much that its positive values are obvious, but the mod- 
ern educationist dares not be content with less than the 
desired maximum in degree and quality. 

Education among primitive peoples has been incidental 
rather than systematic. — Primitive peoples, as do highly 
civilized peoples, transmit their culture from one genera- 
tion to another through education. On the one hand the 
education is not systematic; it lacks careful organization ; 
objectives and procedures are not clearly defined. As 
peoples rise along the scale of civilization education 
becomes more systematic. In the earliest stages of his 
development man gave little consideration to the future 
welfare of the tribe and had little concern for anything 
beyond the present. Progressive thought is not content to 
consider the present without reference to the past and pro- 
vision for the future. Methods which are of value only for 
the transient present will not suffice. We demand sys- 
tematic study of the cultural heritage of a long past and 
provision for a great future. Thoughtful men are aware 
that it is only through systematic records of events and 
experiences that the present can know the past or that it 
is possible for the future generations to know the present. 
By means of the comparison, evaluation, selection, pres- 
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ervation, and transmission of the results of experience, 
civilization takes root and grows, but in order to do this 
effectively, systematic educational procedures become im- 
perative. Mere chance will not suffice although clever in- 
dividuals may discover methods of great value. However, 
if these methods are known to but one or two generations 
and each future generation must discover the same thing 
for itself, the social loss is obvious. 

Incidental education is apt to be merely accidental edu- 
cation. — The term incidental applies to that which hap- 
pens largely by chance but with a slightly higher degree of 
probability than that which is merely accidental. In any 
event it is always subordinate to and contingent upon 
a variety of factors. This is as true in education as in 
other realms. Every normal human being acquires much 
through incidental education although what is frequently 
thus classified is so directly contingent upon systematic 
education that the latter should receive the major portion 
of the credit. We are aware that systematic procedures 
are apt to be attended by some loss in what would other- 
wise be incidental. Sharp criticisms are leveled at the 
various systems of education, largely because they are 
believed to choke initiative, produce lock step, and force 
unwholesome regimentation at the cost of individual wel- 
fare, personal freedom, and valuable incidental learning and 
experience. 

There is little doubt but that this may happen. When- 
ever organization is effected, rules laid down, and system 
put into effect for the social good some individual loss fol- 
lows. System is designed for the social good. It is not de- 
veloped for the individual as such and often the individual 
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finds it individually repressive. For example, system and 
organization have decreed that we shall “‘ keep to the right ” 
when on the street or highway. Often it would be a great 
individual satisfaction to “‘ keep to the left’ but, for the 
general good, society insists upon the rule being obeyed 
even at the cost of some individual inconvenience. Edu- 
cation is somewhat analogous. Many people, in reacting 
sharply to the apparent injustice done an individual be- 
cause of systematic education, are willing to leave all edu- 
cation to the incidental. Obviously this is not the best 
way out. Incidental education may be so close to mere 
chance that it is little more than accidental and in casting 
up the account there may be little if anything on the credit 
side. 

Incidental education has been inadequate in specific 
fields. — A stronger case can be presented for incidental 
education in doing simple tasks about the home than for 
learning, which involves a considerable use of symbols and 
more or less abstract thinking. True, some people have 
learned to read the mother tongue without attending school. 
Others have learned a foreign language without enrolling 
in a language department. At first thought the learning 
may seem to be incidental. An examination into all the 
factors, however, will reveal the presence of system. In the 
first place the language itself is systematic. It has a gram- 
mar. Furthermore the textbooks provide systematic in- 
struction and the layman who serves as teacher in all prob- 
ability is a product of systematic instruction and proceeds 
along systematic lines. 

Wherever those aspects of education, which are now in- 
cluded as the function of a school, have been left to inci- 
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dental procedures there have been distinct losses. For 
a time many urged the incidental teaching of spelling, but a 
critical study of the problem reveals that even the so-called 
incidental learnings are systematic and that definite pro- 
grams and direct attacks in harmony with the known laws 
of learning are greatly to be desired. Education has made 
its greatest gains through systematic procedures based upon 
the needs and capacities of the learners. Possibly no ele- 
mentary school subject has made greater advancement 
than reading, particularly silent reading, and this progress 
has come through prolonged systematic or scientific in- 
vestigation and experiment. In the past children learned 
to read without attendance at a school. A few learned to 
read with practically no direct instruction, although this 
number was undoubtedly small. But even these were as- 
sisted in many ways and had they had access to the services 
of a modern teacher of reading they would have saved time 
and in all probability greatly enhanced their reading power. 

Systematic education and civilization are related. — 
There have been no high states of civilization without re- 
lated systems of education. It may well be, that, as meas- 
ured by present standards, neither the civilization nor the 
educational system could be given unqualified endorsement. 
Perfection has not been reached in either. Even those civili- 
zations which are looked upon as highly static do change 
and the great educational systems which are designed and 
maintained to sustain them are continually changing. ‘The 
rate of change may be very slow in some quarters, partic- 
ularly as viewed by the impatient “ progressives ” of our 
western world. Where the nature of the civilization is 
rapidly changing there will be found a correspondingly 
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dynamic system of education. If a civilization is chang- 
ing through the white heat of a melting pot, the educational 
system cannot remain cool and quiescent. Specific cases 
will illustrate. Oriental civilization as exemplified by the 
Chinese was fostered, sustained, and transmitted through 
highly systematized educational procedures. Chinese civili- 
zation and Chinese education are inseparable. 

No ancient civilization has been studied more arduously 
than that of the Greeks and no system of education has 
received more attention from professional educators than 
that developed in Greece. Measured by any standard 
now known, Greek civilization is unique and the education 
which sustained and developed it is still a vital force in 
the educational programs throughout the western world. 
Serious study of the civilization or culture of any people 
invariably leads into some consideration of education. 
Every civilization has come to realize in its development 
that in education is to be found its most worthy handmaid. 
It preserves the achievements of a people as nothing else 
can. It can evaluate more effectively than any other 
agency the present status, and above all else can act as 
chart and guide for future generations. It is at this point 
that education becomes so significant. It is the means 
whereby people are made aware of the vast periods of time 
that have gone into the making of man and his civilization 
and the probable limitless future which can best be antici- 
pated through educational provisions. 

Purposeful procedure. — Man is a purposive being. He 
purposes, plans, and executes. According to Thorndike,! 


1 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, New York, ror3, Vol. II, p. sr. 
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“Purposive behavior is the most important case of the 
influence of the attitude or set or adjustment of an organ- 
ism in determining (1) which bonds shall act and (2) which 
results shall satisfy.’”’ By his very nature, both socially 
and individually, man must purpose and plan procedures. 
The status of civilization is directly dependent upon the 
nature and earnestness of man’s purpose — upon the power 
to purpose, to plan, to inaugurate those movements which 
condition the nature and direction of the cultures which 
constitute civilization. Purpose is the dynamics of pro- 
cedures which follow along the lines of aim in the direction 
of an objective. As suggested by Thorndike it is more than 
the dynamics in that it functions in the selection of activi- 
ties, in the choice of environing factors, in deciding which 
bonds shall act. Through sustained purpose may come 
effective systematic procedures. He who sees clearly a 
great objective and sincerely purposes to attain it, surveys 
the factors which must play a part in its attainment. He 
takes into account those which may be controlled and exer- 
cises such control as is in harmony with the aim and ulti- 
mate objective. Wherever there is purposeful procedure 
there is a degree of systematic procedure. The purpose ! 
determines the direction or aim of the activities and is a 
guiding factor in the processes which are involved. Its very 
nature begets a systematic attack. The determination 
of the individual to reach certain ends compels him to pro- 
ceed through systematic or scientific methods. ‘The great 
urge, which has furthered scientific interests and achieve- 
ments, has been the persistent purposing of man to know, 
1 Kilpatrick, W. H., The Project Method, Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, New York. An able presentation of the nature of purposeful activity. 
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to find out, to explain, to relate cause and effect, to devise 
methods of investigation, to understand past procedures, 
and to transmit to others the results and methods which 
have, through practice, shown definite values. 

There are insistent demands for better civic education. 
Every true American is proud of his citizenship and of the 
civilization of which it is a part. But he who takes pride 
in his citizenship seeks the best in citizenship not only for 
himself but for all his fellow citizens, whether they be the 
children and youth who are as yet little concerned with 
their potential powers or the elders in high position. Citi- 
zenship in a democracy imposes responsibility. To carry 
civic responsibility effectively requires preparation for the 
task. To put it pointedly, good citizenship is directly 
dependent upon the nature of available civic education. 
Citizenship in a democracy carries remarkable privileges 
but there are always the compensating, insistent respon- 
sibilities. America has accepted these responsibilities and 
moved rapidly in the direction of social democracy. In 
doing so, connections with the older systems of state organi- 
zation have been severed and autocracy has definitely 
waned. Affairs are no longer in the hands of a few, save as 
the masses may designate. The right to govern comes not 
only through the consent of the governed but through their 
direction and mandate. Representative government has 
been accepted as the desired form for our democracy and 
the ideal leads in the direction of the best interests of the 
people being represented in the best way. As progress is 
made, new privileges and responsibilities accrue. Every 
citizen possesses many inalienable rights and increasing 
numbers have the right of franchise. These privileges 
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and powers determine the destinies of the people and unless 
the citizens are made aware of the relative values of ob- 
jectives and courses of action, their great potential powers 
may be so directed as to do harm rather than good. Since 
the masses possess such great power their efforts should be 
wisely directed. It is a settled fact that they will be 
directed. It may be that they will be directed by the 
unscrupulous ward boss, the thoughtless hyperemotional 
demagogue, or the cunning, crafty leader of a scuttling 
minority. They may be victimized by vicious propaganda. 
On the other hand the forces of education can largely 


‘thwart these and other influences whose nature and purpose 


are inimical to the welfare of the people. Education can 
assist the citizen in making critical evaluations. This is not 
to be interpreted as education which merely dogmatically 
and blindly teaches, but rather as education which in the 
wisest possible manner leads to an understanding of chang- 
ing political situations, the corresponding needs, and how 
these needs may be met. 

In the older civilizations education was not given so many 
nor such grave responsibilities. The masses possessed 
less power in governmental affairs. In addition to a sys- 
tem of education which often indoctrinated through sheer 
teaching rather than liberating through growth and de- 
velopment, there were the institutions of a state-church 
and universal military training. These two mighty forces 
which have been so effective in making and controlling 
public opinion in Europe do not exist in America. The 
church is a powerful social institution and the military es- 
tablishment is a potent force in sustaining national senti- 
ment, both in peace and in war, but in comparison with such 
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forces in European nations they are relatively very weak. 
All this and more must be compensated for by education — 
a system of public education which will not only sustain but 
promote the social and political welfare of a young but 
mighty people engaged in a great political enterprise. 
American citizenship is a constantly increasing responsi- 
bility. — Man grows best under a responsibility which chal- 
lenges his best efforts. This is true in both the individual 
and social sense. If he is to be a capable, codperating citi- 
zen he must be given civic responsibilities which require 
codperation. The accelerated social and political growth 
of America has rapidly increased the civic responsibilities 
of her citizens. Tremendous advances have been made 
in mechanical and external affairs which have as their bases 
human nature in its social aspects. In a certain sense the 
development of a railroad system means simply the strength- 
ening of man’s back and the lengthening of his legs. He can 
carry greater loads and go faster! The ultimate question 
is whether he will utilize these greater powers for greater 
good. America has grown from a nation whose popula- 
tion at its founding was less than that of some of our great 
cities, to one of over one hundred and ten millions. 
With this growth in numbers have come better means of 
communication, division of responsibilities which demand 
coéperation, and elaborate organizations for attaining the 
common social and political good. Herein lies civic re- 
sponsibility. Railroads and numerous other public utilities 
are no longer mere private enterprises. They are social 
and political in nature and each citizen carries, whether he 
wills it or not, responsibility for assisting stockholders, 
directors, and management for the general good. Affairs 
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which a century ago were looked upon as personal or private 
are now considered as social and political. To-day a man 
cannot carelessly pollute a stream, go about while suffering 
from a contagious disease, build a house which might menace 
life or property, drive upon a public highway without 
regard for regulations, require employees to work too many 
hours per day or under unsanitary conditions, participate 
in an election without proper registration and identification, 
or do many other things which might be injurious to his 
fellow citizens. Furthermore, as a citizen he is not only 
responsible for his own conduct in these matters, but like- 
wise for the codperative organizations which will, if need 
be, compel other citizens to do the same. 

The Federal Council of Citizenship Training.' — The 
emergency of war often brings to light certain civic and 
political weaknesses, and the World War was no exception 
with regard to American citizenship. So universal and 
pressing were the needs of citizenship training and so thor- 
oughly aware of these needs were the people that a highly 
representative organization was effected. A survey was 
made in which numerous facts and figures relating to exist- 
ing conditions were submitted to the conference which sub- 
sequently recommended the formulating of a definite plan 
for citizenship training and methods for effectively carrying 
out this plan. So imperative were the needs that they 
resulted in an Executive order which created the Federal 
Council of Citizenship Training. Members of this coun- 
cil are selected from various Federal offices and in the man- 
ner indicated in the following list : — 


1 Federal Council of Citizenship Training, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1924. 
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1. The Department of the Interior (Bureau of Educa- 
tion), appointed by the Secretary of Interior. 

2. The War Department (Operations and Training 
Division, General Staff), appointed by the Secretary of 
War. 

3. The Navy Department (Educational Section, Bu- 
reau of Navigation), appointed by the Secretary of Navy. 

4. The Treasury Department (Public Health Service), 
appointed by the Secretary of Treasury. 

5. The Post Office Department (Welfare Division), ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General. 

6. The Department of Agriculture (States Relations 
Service), appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

7. The Department of Labor (Naturalization Bureau), 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 

8. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Board. 

9g. The United States Veterans’ Bureau (Rehabilitation 
Division), appointed by the director of the bureau. 

to. The Department of State, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

tr. The Department of Justice, appointed by the At- 
torney General. 

12. The Department of Commerce, appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


An alternate may attend the meetings of the council and 
shall attend whenever the member from his office is unable 
to be present. 

The first meeting of the council was held in January, 1923. 
Regular meetings are held at least once a month. 
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The council makes suggestions as to how the Federal 
offices may be of assistance in securing effective citizenship 
training. 

The significant thing about the organization of the Fed- 
eral Council of Citizenship Training is the wide recognition 
of the need of more effective and systematic teaching of 
citizenship. We have had incidental teaching somewhat 
as we once had the incidental teaching of the three R’s but 
the results are not adequate as the foregoing executive order 
so eloquently testifies. Incidental teaching alone is not 
enough. It may possess certain merit but with human 
nature as it is, and societies as now constituted, systematic 
teaching is imperative. 

Civics textbooks. — The textbook contributes directly 
to systematic procedure. In the development of Ameri- 
can education it has been a most valuable and sustaining 
factor. Textbooks have been both strong and weak. The 
American teacher has been repeatedly criticized for being 
so dependent upon the textbook. Some criticism may be 
justified but there is nothing inherent in the textbook which 
should weaken the teacher. It should complement and 
assist and thereby conserve her energies for other teaching 
activities. In any event the textbook in civics, as well as 
the textbooks in other subjects, has been a very real factor 
in the systematization of education for citizenship. This 
does not mean that the problem has been solved. The 
limitations of textbooks are recognized and at times they 
may work an injury in sustaining a weak teacher who 
would better serve the profession by transferring to other 
fields of endeavor. No brief is submitted here for the weak 
teacher. It is contended, however, that if a textbook adds 
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anything to her teaching power, the gain is that of the 
learner. Strong teachers are desirable. Good textbooks 
are desirable. 

The use of the textbook is often the beginning of the wider 
use of reference books and of libraries, and in so functioning 
it may be of untold value in the educative process. If it 
makes for independence and growth, on the part of the learner, 
there remains little to be said against it. If it is used where 
some other method would be better, the results are obvious. 
Regardless as to where the lines of argument may fall Ameri- 
can schools make wide use of the textbooks on civics or citi- 
zenship which are now very numerous. The rapid rise in 
the number as well as the changes in nature tend to cor- 
roborate the recognition of the rising importance of the 
teaching of citizenship. As early as 1797 Elhanan Win- 
chester sought to make a contribution to good citizenship 
through a textbook under the rather lengthy title, A Plain 
Political Catechism Intended for the Use of Schools in the 
United States of America, wherein the great Principles of 
Liberty and of the Federal Constitution are laid down and 
explained by the way of question and answer made level to 
the lowest capacities. From the press of T. Dickman, 
Greenfield, Mass., 1797. During the period from 1830 
to 1860 the length of the list of textbooks began to 
grow. During this period appeared Goodrich, S. G., The 
Young American; Hopkins, J. H., The American Citizen; 
Mansfield, E. D., The Political Grammar of the United 
States; and Young, A. W., Introduction to the Science of 
Government and Compend of the Constitution. From 1860 
to 1892 about a dozen texts were added and from 1892 
to 1907 more than twice as many more. During the 
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decade from 1907 to 1917 over thirty new titles appeared 
and since 1917 an additional list nearing a hundred titles 
has been added, keeping pace, as it were, with the rapid 
rise of interest in the improvement of citizenship. These 
numerous volumes are but added evidence of the tremendous 
urge for the systematic teaching of citizenship. 

Interest in the social studies with special attention to citi- 
zenship. — The American people have awakened slowly 
to the necessity of social sciences which function, and the 
necessity of an education which prepares for living in the 
present complex state of society. On the other hand the 
physical sciences have long been recognized and consistently 
fostered. ‘The value of these sciences when applied to prac- 
tical problems is readily recognized. They have contrib- 
uted to designing locomotives, building railroads, refining 
sugar, making paper, building sky-scrapers, installing water 
systems, and disposing of sewage. The social organizations 
back of all these have not, however, been so scientifically 
studied. This is not surprising when one analyzes the na- 
ture of the situation. In a virgin country with all but limit- 
less natural resources, a small population in proportion to 
area, and a simple social and economic life prevailing until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the values and 
need of the social sciences have not been keenly felt. But 
situations and attitudes have changed. Machines have 
been improved through the application of the principles of 
physics. Vast numbers of people are becoming aroused 
to the fact that there are social problems whose solutions 
can best come through careful and painstaking work in the 
social sciences. The antidote for corrupt political manip- 
ulations lies not in the direction of thoughtless grumbling 
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but in the application of the best thought from the field of 
political science. Knowledge from this field of science may 
be quite as valuable to social welfare as the knowledge from 
the field of physics has been to problems in mechanics. 
They are both important; both are related; and both are 
essential to modern life. Something of the social sciences 
as well as a few elements of the physical sciences have con- 
stituted a part of the elementary school program for a long 
time. History, geography, and civics are common cap- 
tions in practically all courses for elementary schools 
but the tendency to make the social studies correlate 
is recent. The interaction of aroused public opinion 
and able educational leadership has rapidly forced the 
issue. 

A survey ! of the “‘ Social Studies ’’ reveals among other 
things, first, a recognition of the necessity of reévaluating 
the nature and purpose of the social studies in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; second, that relatively 
little has been done on the functional aspects for the chil- 
dren in the elementary school; third, that the emphasis has 
been primarily upon the knowledge aspects rather than the 
behavior aspects; and finally, that specific objectives and 
procedures designed to meet civic shortages have been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to formulate and put into practice. Two 
important shortcomings are evident in the present curric- 
ulum, namely, inadequate materials and insufficient pro- 
vision for pupil activity. Contributions to the Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Education are de- 
signed to illustrate how these conditions may be improved. 


‘ Twenty-Second Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education — 
Part II, 
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The achievement of desirable civic behavior. — The 
goal of citizenship training programs is the improvement 
of civic behavior, behavior here being used to include all 
activities, habits, skills, attitudes, and the like which relate 
to citizenship. The good citizen must not only know but he 
must do. He must not only respond to the civic life about 
him but in turn must initiate better civic behavior by means 
of stimulating others. A boy ina play group may be a bully 
or a helpful leader. The world condemns one and rewards 
the other. Education must reorganize its program so that 
the bully shall not develop. In his stead must come a help- 
ful leader. These helpful leaders in one realm must be in- 
telligent, codperative followers in other realms. What is 
true in the play group is true in a similar manner in the 
family, in the community, the school, the city, the state, 
the nation, and in international affairs. A scientific analy- 
sis can reveal specific needs. Incidental teaching has not 
met these needs. Systematic teaching has been effective 
whenever applied to specific needs and the realm of citizen- 
ship is no exception. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What evidence have we to show that America reposes great 
faith in education? What are some of the results ? 

2. Why should we pay attention to the nature of education among 
primitive people? 

3. Why is incidental education apt to be merely accidental educa- 
tion? What do you suggest ? 

4. What are some of the limitations of incidental teaching? Can 
you illustrate from school experience ? 

s. How are systematic education and civilization related ? 

6. What does it mean to purpose? What has this to do with 
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learning and teaching? With better citizenship through teaching 
and training? 

7. Why are there such insistent demands for better civic educa- 
tion? 

8. Since American citizenship is a constantly increasing responsi- 
bility what should be done about it in the schools? 

9. Why mention The Federal Council of Citizenship Training? 
To what extent does the formation of this council suggest the im- 
portance of civic education? 

to. What has been the réle of the textbook in civic education ? 

rr. What are the social studies? What are they for? 

12. Illustrate from school situations desirable and undesirable civic 
behavior. 

13. Why must a good citizen do as well as know ? 

14. How do societies (play groups, communities, schools, classes, 
clubs, and the like) encourage better social and civic behavior? 
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CHAPTER IV 


CIVIC OBJECTIVES 


** Objective ’’ is a technical term in the military profes- 
sion. — The professional soldier, the military officer, speaks 
of attaining a certain objective through strategy and 
maneuver. A certain vantage point becomes the ob- 
jective toward which the forces are turned. It may be a 
battery on the crest of a hill, a village, or an important 
bridge across a stream. In any event it possesses location 
and, given sufficient time and means, can be attained. It 
is specific and may be clearly defined. 

Educational objectives may be likened to military objec- 
tives. They are given definition and location. Their 
values are carefully weighed and the educational maneuvers 
are planned and directed accordingly. They are not aims 
and they are not purposes although they are all inter- 
related. Objectives, aims, purposes are not synonymous 
although they are frequently used in that sense. In the 
light of this tendency and in order to add clarity to the dis- 
cussion of this chapter it is desirable that we differentiate 
these much used terms. 

Purpose may be looked upon as a motivating force, an 
inner urge, on the part of an individual as he goes into 
action. A military officer may purpose to attain a given 
objective. A teacher may purpose to assist a pupil in learn- 
ing how to play the part of Captain Miles Standish in 
a simple dramatization, an educational objective, a thing 
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which can be attained. The purpose comes from within. 
It has the qualities of mind-set and rests upon both innate 
and learned abilities of the one who purposes. Purposes 
may be stimulated by external forces — by the teacher, a 
story, a picture, a book, or perhaps a more complex situa- 
tion. They are still a part of the learner or the one who 
purposes, however, and must always be taken into account 
in educational procedure. They are the driving force which 
is to carry through to the objective. 

The term aim is related to the military field and implies 
a pointing or the direction of the purpose. It involves esti- 

mates and evaluations. It is projective and presupposes 
both purpose and objective. For example, a teacher, the 
special professional representative of society, purposes to 
aid the civic growth of a pupil. An objective may be a 
knowledge and appreciation of colonial life from which the 
nation was evolved. Specifically it may apply to the activi- 
ties of Captain Miles Standish. Therefore, through story 
and picture, the teacher arouses the pupil to purpose to 
play the part of Standish, noting dress, qualities of char- 
acter, and probable moods, assists him (aims) in attain- 
ing this knowledge and appreciation (the objective). A 
simple diagram may serve to differentiate : — 


Purpoge or The Aim () The Objective 
The Driving Force The Directing Factor tobe Attained 


Educators have long sought to state the great major ob- 
jectives of education. — Socrates made the development of 
the power to think the great objective. Plato’s great educa- 
tional objective was the determination of what each individ- 
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ual is by nature best fitted to do and then preparation to do 
it. Aristotle considered the preparation of properly disposed 
citizens as the great objective. Passing to more recent time 
perhaps Spencer has given one of the most satisfactory state- 
ments of general objectives that we have. He presents 
them in order of importance considering them “ the leading 
kinds of activity which constitute human life.”! They 
are : — 


iz 


1. Those activities which directly minister to self- 
preservation. 

2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of 
life, indirectly minister to self-preservation. 

3. Those activities which have for their end the rearing 
and discipline of offspring. 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations. 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the 
leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes 
and feelings.”’ 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education representing the National Educational Associa- 
tion reported in 1918 that the main objectives of education 
ates — 


Health 

Command of fundamental processes 
Worthy home-membership 
Vocation 

Citizenship 

Worthy use of leisure 

Ethical character 
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1 Spencer, Herbert, Education, 1861. 
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The list is lengthened by Franklin Bobbitt ' in 1924 to 
ten objectives. They are: — 


Language activities; social inter-communication 
Health activities 
Citizenship activities 
General social activities — meeting and mingling with others 
Spare-time activities, amusements, recreations 
. Keeping oneself mentally fit — analogous to the health activi- 
ties of keeping oneself physically fit 

7. Religious activities 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the mainte- 
nance of a proper home life 

9. Unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities 

10. The labors of one’s calling 
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In all the foregoing statements of educational objectives 
citizenship as a great objective is either specifically indicated 
or clearly implied. It is an essential in the modern social 
order. But to the end that effective means for attaining 
such a general objective may be desired, consideration must 
be given to the numerous specific objectives leading toward 
it. Good educational practice continues to take increasing 
account of the specifics which lead to the general. In this 
respect education has made progress along with other fields 
of professional practice. The physician no longer treats a 
headache or stomach ache as such but through diagnoses 
determines the more minute aspects of the case. He seeks 
to know just what specific thing is causing the trouble. 
Likewise in our educational programs for the improvement 
of citizenship an increasing number of specific items must 
be noted and evaluated. As shown in an earlier chapter 


‘Bobbitt, F., How to Make a Curriculum. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, r924. 
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the expression good citizenship needs further definition. It 
is made up of many factors each of which may be a specific 
civic objective. 

Civic objectives. —In presenting the following objec- 
tives it should be kept in mind that although they are more 
specific than many presented in educational literature, they 
are by no means as specific as civic objectives are destined 
to be. In the light of educational development it is quite 
possible that these should be termed general civic objectives, 
each in turn to be divided and subdivided into smaller and 
smaller units. 

1. The first civic objective 1s a sensitive civic consciousness. 
Without the attainment of this objective there can be no 
true citizenship. Regardless of age or social status the 
citizen should possess a sensitive civic consciousness. He 
should be aware of his civic responsibilities and the corre- 
sponding privileges and opportunities. The development 
of such a civic consciousness cannot begin too early. It 
should not be an indoctrination but an awareness of the 
nature and purpose of the civic groups; that for the sake 
of civic welfare there should be a fine balance between in- 
dividual and social rights and responsibilities. Not only 
must there be an awareness of these civic conditions coming 
through the acquisition of habits, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges, but also the active attitude that civic perfec- 
tion is an ever advancing goal near enough to inspire effort, 
but by its nature always beyond our grasp. In other words 
open-mindedness in the best sense of the term must be the 
ever present complement of a sensitive civic consciousness. 
2. The second civic objective is to create a sensitive personal 


civic responsibility. Men, particularly the philosophers 
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and psychologists, have long studied personality. There 
are numerous kinds and types of personalities deviating 
from the normal in various directions and in varying de- 
grees. Burnham! summarizes as follows: ‘“ While the 
evidence is conclusive that the integration of the person- 
ality is the essential characteristic of the normal mind, and 
the aim of training in childhood should be to develop this, 
still one may naturally say that this is a council of perfec- 
tion, that every one is subjective to distractions, every one 
is lacking in the necessary integration of the personality, 
and that there are all degrees of this essential character- 
istic; so that the practical question still remains, what con- 
stitutes the normal mind, what is the standard of normality 
for the practical problems of daily life in society? 

“The answer to this is that the practical test of normality 
is that stage of integration that enables one to work, and 
earn one’s own living, and get on peaceably with others.”’ 
The answer given by Burnham is especially applicable to 
the underlying principle of this objective. For a desirable 
and sensitive personal civic responsibility a well integrated 
personality is essential. The good citizen will be able to 
work and earn his own living or, if still very young, he will 
engage in those activities yielding development to that end 
—and at the same time will be able to codperate with 
others, conscious of his personal responsibility to this end. 

3. The third civic objective is to aid the citizen to recognize 
and comprehend the complementary interrelation of natural 
social groups. Human beings tend to group themselves ac- 
cording to their numerous needs and functions. Environ- 


‘Burnham, W. H., The Normal Mind, pp. 53-54, D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 10924. 
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ing factors such as climate, altitude, fertility of soil, natural 
barriers, such as mountains, lakes, rivers, seas, and forests, 
may all be potent in the formation of groups. Social and 
economic factors are always present. There are group- 
ings growing out of the division of labor and various social 
interests. Too frequently citizens fail to recognize the 
inevitable interrelation and interdependence of many 
groups. Worthy citizens must be cognizant of these re- 
lationships. The good citizen cannot as an urban resident 
jeer at the rural dweller nor can the latter, if he is a good 
citizen, belittle the city dweller because of his group mem- 
bership. Good citizens do not refer to “ country rubes ” 
nor to “ city dudes,” but to fellow citizens. So it must be 
in all groups whose common purpose is worthy. The sur- 
geons,'if they are good citizens, must not overlook their 
relation to the bricklayers and vice versa. Farmers and 
financiers, bakers and bankers, cooks and clergymen, play- 
wrights and plumbers, artillerymen and actors, housewives 
and hodcarriers, if they are indeed good citizens, must com- 
prehend the complementary interrelation of these and other 
groups. 

4. The fourth civic objective is to increase the op portunities 
for desirable contacts with associates in civic groups. There 
can be no citizenship without social organization to civic 
ends. There are innumerable civic groups, some sharply 
defined and conscious of specific purpose; others are not 
well integrated and conscious purpose is almost lacking, but 
in every case there are potentialities for human welfare and 
it is the right and duty of each citizen to assist in their real- 
ization. Political trends are largely the result of group 
organization to certain ends. A city ward becomes potent 
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as a political force through careful organization and usually 
under the leadership of a boss. There are great struggles, 
not only in cities, but in whole states to determine the extent 
and power of certain organizations and what person or 
coterie shall direct the influence. Similar procedures and 
conditions extend to great sections of the country and at 
times to the entire country. The development of these 
groups is as inherent in the social nature of man as the 
growth of shrubbery in thickets. Man has become cog- 
nizant of this in certain areas and has gone a long way in 
improving the opportunities for desirable contacts in the 
commercial realm. The days of barter and trade, when 
honesty of purpose was negligible, are past. Business has 
come to be treated systematically, much to the ultimate 
benefit of all. Civic affairs have not been brought to such 
a plane of action. Children have not been brought in touch 
with civic organizations as they have learned to utilize the 
services of stores, shops, and banks. Citizens should be 
as closely in touch with organized civic groups as they are 
with savings banks. 

5. The fifth civic objective is to recognize the government as 
an organized means of securing protection from forces which 
might hamper or destroy. ‘Training for citizenship should 
specifically provide for making every citizen aware of gov- 
ernment as a means to the social welfare; that it is not a 
thing which has been superimposed and must therefore be 
merely tolerated. In other words, the citizen should be 
fully aware of this aspect of his government and that he is 
ever a part of it. He should realize that governmental 
control must come through the self-control of citizens, in- 
cluding himself, and that it will not do for a citizen to shirk 
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this responsibility. He must constantly be on the alert for 
the civic welfare, appreciate and utilize the organized 
means of government to this end. 

6. The sixth civic objective is to develop a broader under- 
standing of the purpose of the government. One of the earliest 
questions to be asked by children is ‘‘ What is it for?” 
Thus, purpose of machinery, whether material or social, is 
an early and ever present concern. The child rapidly learns 
the purpose of many things, and usually defines objects 
and even personalities in functional terms. A bed is to 
sleep on, a chair to sit on, an apple is to eat, a tricycle is to 
ride, a book is to read, a mother is to get dinner, a daddy to 
play with, a grandmother to tell stories, and so on. Func- 
tion and purpose are inseparably linked together and are 
interpreted in the light of the undestanding and experience 
of the child. Government is created for a great purpose. 
It should be recognized by all as expressive rather than re- 
pressive. It should develop intelligent devotion based upon 
a knowledge and appreciation of its purpose. 

7. The seventh civic objective is to give a clear conception 
of the principles underlying the forms and functions of gov- 
ernment. The teaching of civics all too generally has been 
restricted primarily to a consideration of the forms and func- 
tions of government, particularly the former. The form of 
government is important and its function is no less im- 
portant, but satisfactory appreciation of these aspects can 
only come through an understanding of the principles back 
of them. The statement of the principle will not suffice, 
but a series of experiences whereby the learner comes to 
close grips with form and function in relation to principle 
will clarify the conception. The principle is evolved 
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through a course of action and is embodied in the form and 
function. It is the dynamic aspect, the motive force, the 
factor which persists beyond mere mechanisms and crystal- 
lizations, whose value and utility may quickly wane. 

8. The eighth civic objective is to stimulate a worthy pa- 
iriotism through a knowledge of the fundamental facts of gov- 
ernment and their social significance. Since the founding of 
a state in any form there has been education for the purpose 
of developing patriotism. Patriotism implies parenthood 
— that in a sense the state has “ fathered’ its citizens. 
The patriot is looked upon as one who loves his country as a 
son may love his father. He is not only zealous in his de- 
votion to his country but supports and defends its authority. 
Intelligent patriotism is always desirable. The state can- 
not long endure unless its sons and daughters render it 
devotion through positive support. Unfortunately, patri- 
otism based upon inadequate knowledge and stimulated by 
selfish sentiment has often prevailed. Patriotism consist- 
ing of biased feeling and selfish interest is bound sooner or 
later to injure the state. Knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of government is a prime essential, not knowledge for 
her own sake, but a dynamic functional knowledge; a 
knowledge which will permit of discrimination; a knowl- 
edge which will prevent hysterical bias but which will sup- 
port and develop the worthy cause of country. 

9. The ninth civic objective is to furnish instruction as to 
available means for producing political changes, and to fur- 
nish, so far as possible, both vicarious and direct training 
therein. In a democracy the source of political change is 
in the people. Political organization is produced by the 
people and is maintained by the people. Its roots are in 
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the very nature of the people and its growth is ever in their 
hands. Since in America it is democratic in nature it must 
constantly undergo change at the hands of the citizens, 
of the people. It is more than a right or a privilege of the 
American people to produce political change; it is respon- 
sibility inherent in their citizenship and American education 
can only meet the needs of American citizens by giving suit- 
able instruction and training for producing these changes. 
It is as much the responsibility of civic education to equip 
the citizens to intelligently produce these political changes 
as it is the responsibility of physical education to equip 
the citizen to adapt himself physically in such a way as to 
attain the maximum of good health under all circumstances. 
This requires not only knowledge of what may be done and 
what ought to be done, but also the specific training for 
skillfully bringing about the changes. 

10. The tenth civic objective ts to furnish training in analys- 
ing economic and social factors which relate to the civic wel- 
fare of both associate and federate groups. Associate groups 
are those smaller associations in which it is possible for 
a member to know in person all other members, as in a 
class in school, a congregation in a church, a local branch of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the like. Federate 
groups are the combinations or the federation of these 
smaller groups. The local aspects may at times be such 
that the great federated organization disintegrates or the 
larger organization may coerce the local unit. Obviously 
there are always some elements of strain within the or- 
ganizations as they seek to function along those lines for 
which they were created. Whatever their purpose, they 
are always interrelated with the civic welfare and the or- 
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ganized government of the state, so much so in fact, that as 
suggested above they must be studied in the light of the 
civic welfare. They are an inevitable development and 
part of modern life, and are so inextricably bound up with 
civic welfare that the good citizen must recognize their pur- 
poses and relationships. 

t1. The eleventh civic objective is to stimulate a critical, 
though constructive attitude toward, and interest in the gov- 
ernment and civic problems. Destructive criticism is never 
wanted. Constructive criticism is always helpful. It not 
only turns the light of inquiry upon weak and undesirable 
situations but points toward improvement. No govern- 
ment is perfect although all concerned may earnestly strive 
for perfection. Governmental problems are constantly 
arising and suitable solutions must be found. A problem 
can only be recognized through a critical attitude, and ob- 
viously a desirable solution can only be obtained after criti- 
cal analysis and the careful evaluation of its nature. 

12. The twelfth civic objective is to encourage alertness to 
needed governmental changes. The good mechanic is alert 
to note any needed attention to the parts of a machine; 
the physician is alert to the changes in the patient; the 
attorney is alert to the welfare of his client; the financier 
to his investments; the builder to materials, temperatures 
and the like. The citizen in his réle must be proportion- 
ately alert. He must have knowledge of existing conditions 
and, in addition, have a dynamic attitude of alertness which 
will anticipate changing needs. 

13. The thirteenth civic objective is to provide op portunities 
for group discussion and participation characteristic of the 
open forum. One of the greatest contributing factors 
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toward effective participation in governmental affairs has 
been the New England town meeting. Set up as it was in 
order that the citizens might come together for the purpose 
of discussing common problems within the community, it 
rapidly became not only an effective institution to this end, 
but also a training school for statesmen of wider influence. 
Small political group problems need direct attention, such 
as can be given to them in open forum discussions. The 
problems of the small group are often typical of the larger, 
and the training within the small group is a natural step 
in the direction of effective participation in larger political 
enterprises. 

14. The fourteenth civic objective is to increase the number 
of leaders and participants in political meetings and cam- 
paigns. Democracy demands the participation of a high 
percentage of its citizens. The proportion of legalized 
voters participating in elections has been low, and with the 
extension of the franchise the percentage has declined 
farther. Since our government is an expression of the 
people it is important that the highest possible per cent 
assume this responsibility. Participation begets under- 
standing, skill, appreciation, and fosters leadership. Capa- 
ble leadership is always at a premium in civic affairs. It is 
never adequate to our needs. The result is the ever pres- 
ent demand that in the formulation of educational pro- 
grams for the training of citizens definite provision be made 
for encouraging civic participation and the development of 
more capable leaders. 

15. The fifteenth civic objective is to develop those habits and 
skills most common to desirable civic and social activities of 
citizens. William James expressed the opinion that the 
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greatest part of our activity is entirely habitual and auto- 
matic. Allowing a liberal discount for enthusiasm which 
may lead from fact to fiction, we have an unquestioned resi- 
due of great proportions. Man isa creature of habit! In 
so far as he is aware of his nature and the means for its 
development, he makes habits his trusty allies, but in so far 
as he is oblivious to these things, his habits become his ene- 
mies and so powerful as to often bring him defeat. What 
applies to man’s activities in general applies quite as well 
to civic activities. The good citizen is not merely a pas- 
sive creature, to be moved about, exchanged, and discarded 
because of the whims of a political boss. He is a dynamic 
personality, knowing his nature as a citizen, his relation- 
ships, powers, and possibilities. But knowledge alone is not 
dynamic power. It must function through well-established 
habits and skills. The essayist, the editor, the dramatist 
must not only possess great, challenging, penetrating ideas, 
but must be surcharged with skills and habits of thought 
and expression whereby he creates values which the world 
may recognize. The citizen may ponder the problems of 
civic welfare, local or national, but unless he is equipped 
with the numerous necessary habits and skills for creating 
civic change his effectiveness is nullified. He is static 
where he should be dynamic; he is compelled to remain 
passive when both his own nature and the world about 
him demand that he become active. Habits and skills for 
participating in vocations have been carefully analyzed, 
selected, and developed. They function in every voca- 
tional field — from cabinet making and stone laying to 
dramatic interpretation and the effective singing of a song. 
All along the scale we find that performance is due to 
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skill and habit in the doing. Civic activity must follow 
sult. 

160. The sixteenth civic objective is to furnish specific in- 
formation on a large number of topics directly related to civic 
life, making possible a body of knowledge whereby more intel- 
ligent civic relations shall obtain. Action without knowl- 
edge is always dangerous whether it be the snapping of what 
is assumed to be an unloaded pistol or the unintelligent cast- 
ing of a vote which shall determine the chief executive of a 
state. Man is a knowing creature quite as much as a crea- 
ture of action. He is unceasingly active from the cradle to 
the grave and parallel to his action is the desire to know, to 
understand. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are educational objectives? What is the source of the 
term? 

2. What is purpose? Aim? How are they related to objective? 

3. Make a list of general educational objectives which you be- 
lieve is an improvement of the lists included in this chapter. Defend 
your stand and illustrate in so far as you can. 

4. What are the arguments for and against making “‘a sensitive 
civic consciousness”’ the first civic objective? What do you put 
first ? 

5. Why is ‘“‘a sensitive personal civic responsibility”’ important ? 

6. For what reason is the comprehension of the ‘interrelation of 
natural social groups”’ important ? 

7. Why should emphasis be placed upon an understanding of the 
purpose of government, — particularly with pupils in the schools? 

8. It is suggested that patriotism be stimulated through “a 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of government and their social 
significance.” Why not feelings, emotions, or sentiments ? 

g. Can the citizen who criticizes his government be a good citi- 
zen? How so? How does the constitution protect him? 
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to. What are some of the advantages of an open forum? Disad- 
vantages? What do yousuggest? Illustrate. 

11. Why are habits, skills, and attitudes to be considered as civic 
objectives ? 

12. What are the knowledge aspects of civic objectives which you 
would emphasize? 
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CHAPTER V 


CIVIC SHORTAGES 


Civic shortages imply that certain civic needs have not 
been met. — There is a lack of definite qualities which 
are essential to civic welfare. Every citizen should possess 
positive qualities essential to civic worth. An analysis may 
reveal a long list of specific positive qualities but if the 
analysis be pressed far enough, weaknesses and shortages 
are sure to be discovered. No citizen possesses all of the 
desirable positive civic qualities which society would have 
him possess. Good citizenship is, in this respect, somewhat 
comparable to good health. No one enjoys perfect health 
as measured by the highest standards of which man is able 
to conceive. On the other hand, in the light of generally 
accepted standards (which are always relative) each indi- 
vidual may be evaluated as to his state of health. Gen- 
eral objective standards through individual adaptation are 
applied and the estimate is made. For example, an indi- 
vidual may possess a superior respiratory system but an 
inferior circulatory system. His vision may be superior 
or deficient. If deficient it may be termed a ‘‘shortage.” 
He is in need of assistance whereby his vision may more 
nearly approach what has come to be recognized as normal 
or good vision. A careful analysis of each member of a 
group of thirty sixth-grade boys will reveal a wide range of 
health shortages. Many may be common to practically 
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every member of the group while some will be highly in- 
dividualistic. A careful civic analysis of the same group 
will reveal a similar variety of positive and negative qualities 
of a civic character. There will be civic shortages common 
to all members of the group just as there were health 
shortages common to all members of the group. There will 
be civic shortages found only in certain individuals just 
as there were health shortages found only in certain 
individuals. 

Education should be planned to meet the needs of those 
who are to receive its benefits. — The day of mere abstract 
programs of education is past. Education must meet spe- 
cific needs of individuals. Obvious as this may seem, it has 
been one of the most difficult tasks of American education 
to put the principle into practice. Educators have assumed 
that because one boy or one hundred boys were benefited 
by a certain experience therefore all boys should have it. 
This is quite as sane and no more sane than to argue that 
since one hundred boys have been benefited by wearing 
glasses with a given type of lens therefore all boys should 
wear such glasses. A more extreme aspect of this type of 
error may be found in the proposed programs of civic edu- 
cation. For example, an able lawyer who has spent years 
of study upon the Constitution urges that every American 
school boy be given a thorough course of instruction on 
the American Constitution. It would be quite as sane for 
him to urge that these boys wear the same kind of glasses 
which serve him so well. His glasses and his intensive 
study of the Constitution are good for him — but both 
may be bad for the boys. A boy forced to wear glasses 
suited to the eyes of a man of fifty would find it a painful 
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experience should he later find it desirable to put on prop- 
erly fitted glasses. His emotional reaction and mental set 
would tend to make it a most irksome experience. A 
similar reaction may come from the study of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a superb and precious document but its evolu- 
tion, form, and meaning are not readily comprehended by 
children, particularly when presented section by section in 
an abstract way. Civic needs or shortages will be found 
in the realm of behavior. The question is not — Can this 
boy repeat a section of the Constitution? but rather, 
Wherein is he lacking in desirable civic behavior? 
Individual education. — Education appears to have pro- 
ceeded upon the basis that every child should be put through 
a program identical with that followed by every other child. 
The slogan seems to have been, What is good for one is 
good for all, and vice versa. This situation is changing but 
the change has come slowly and as yet marked changes are 
found only in certain fields. For example, many teachers 
have awakened to the fact that not all of the words in a given 
list are equally difficult to spell. Furthermore, a word 
which is difficult for one child is easy for another. In the 
past it has been common practice for a child to be directed 
to write each word in the list fez times although the list 
might include words differing widely in spelling difficulty, 
such as the words sing and separate. Now the procedure 
is to give a preliminary test to determine which words can- 
not be correctly spelled and effort is expended accordingly. 
In other words the spelling shortages are noted and an effort 
is made to bring them up to a desirable level. Standardized 
tests designed to discover individual weaknesses may be 
used in connection with many types of subject matter. 
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Shortages are revealed when the ability or behavior of 
the pupil is compared with an accepted objective. — If it is 
an accepted spelling objective that an eighth-grade pupil 
should be able to spell correctly the word separate and a 
certain eighth-grade pupil cannot, the shortage is clearly 
shown. Health programs have been effective through the 
location of shortages. Often they have been largely social 
in nature as in the case of epidemics caused by improper 
sewage disposal or faulty water supply. There are, how- 
ever, always the complementary individual aspects and 
desirable change must come through a change in the be- 
havior of the individuals concerned. Those directly respon- 
sible for sewage disposal or water supply must recognize 
the shortage and provide for the community welfare by 
adequately meeting the needs. In the meantime each 
member of the community is obligated to protect his own 
health, so far as he can, and to codperate in the main- 
tenance of healthful living conditions throughout the 
community. Proper disposal of sewage is a social health 
objective. An abundant supply of pure water is a social 
health objective. The best possible condition of one’s 
teeth is an individual health objective. The terms social 
and individual in the preceding statements are of course 
relative. 

Civic shortages are determined by comparing the civic 
behavior of the pupil with accepted civic objectives. — The 
previous chapter has set forth sixteen civic objectives. By 
comparing the behavior of a group or class with these ob- 
jectives we are able to estimate shortages in citizenship. 
When we know where the shortages occur remedial meas- 
ures may be employed to correct these shortages. 
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If group work which demands coéperation is planned 
for a class, we watch to see how the members of the group 
compare with each other. We decide to what degree they 
can codperate. Where we find a shortage of a high degree 
we plan remedial treatment. 

A negative indication in any of the sixteen objectives 
previously mentioned indicates a shortage. The degree of 
this shortage in the individual is determined by comparing 
the individuals within the group. A knowledge of child 
psychology will make it possible for us to know what to 
expect from children at different ages. 

At an age when ability to codperate is just being ac- 
quired too much must not be expected. There must be a 
thorough understanding of the amount or degree of social- 
ization to expect at different ages and stages of development. 

It has been suggested that the various objectives pre- 
sented in the previous chapter may be analyzed and sub- 
divided into smaller units. In short the more specific and 
definite the better. The fifteenth civic objective presented 
in the previous chapter is fo develop those habits and skills 
most common to desirable civic and social activities of citizens. 
This objective is desirable but further analysis is needed for 
specific application. Again, we note the graduated differ- 
ences in habits that are pronouncedly personal or individual 
in nature to those that are highly social. There is not only 
this wide range of differences, but there are numerous habits 
possessing civic aspects and, in addition, health or other 
aspects which will permit of other classifications. The 
viewpoint held here is that civic welfare is more apt to be 
promoted by making the range of objectives broader and 
more inclusive than by setting up narrow restrictions. Phys- 
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ical well-being is essential to civic well-being. There must 
be a biological basis for citizenship. A knowledge of the 
nature, function, and theory of government is good, but 
the crux of the matter is to be found in civic behavior and 
civic behavior is inseparably linked with physical well- 
being. Good citizenship functions along many lines and 
important among them are those aspects of human behavior 
which are highly personal. The citizen and the state, 
particularly in a democracy, are in a sense identical. To 
cite an extreme aspect, the citizen who allows a tooth to 
decay and thereby disturbs his digestive system reduces his 
personal physical well-being and in turn lowers the effec- 
tiveness and welfare of the state. He is to this slight degree 
not a good citizen. Good citizenship demands that every 
citizen through understanding, through education, shall be 
aware of his responsibility to attain and maintain his 
maximum of individual and social well-being. 

The following items indicate some of the specific objec- 
tives growing out of the fifteenth objective mentioned 
above. They are grouped and range (by groups) from the 
very personal aspects to those very generally accepted as 
specifically civic habits." 


Habits of Personal Physical Well-Being. 

1. Taking plenty of sleep with windows open. 

2. Drinking milk; avoiding coffee and tea. 

3. Eating some green vegetable or fruit every day. 

4. Performing a bowel movement every morning and oftener if 
necessary. 

5. Playing outdoors part of every day. 

6. Cleaning the teeth thoroughly at least once a day. 

1 For detailed discussion see Moore, C. B., Civic Education, Teachers College, 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New York, 
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. Drinking when thirsty, and at least a quart of water a day. 
. Taking a full bath oftener than once a week. 
. Chewing foods thoroughly. 
to. Avoiding use of tobacco. 
11. Striving for healthy posture in sitting, standing, and walking. 
12. Keeping nose, mouth, eyes, and ears free from possible infec- 
tion. 
13. Washing face and hands and cleaning nails before eating. 
14. Avoiding infection of wounds by attending to them promptly. 
15. Alert to needs and desirable conduct. 


o on 


The Physical Well-Being of Others. 


1. Exercising care in the use of matches and fire. 
2. Preventing collection of combustible materials which may 
increase fire hazards. 
3. Assisting younger children and old people in any way but 
especially in avoiding danger. 
4. Preventing, as far as one can, contamination of foods whether 
for oneself or others. 
5. Preventing pollution of water supply (streams, ponds, springs, 
etc.). 
6. Observing rules and quarantine for communicable diseases. 
7. Avoiding spitting on floors. 
8. Using handkerchief properly. 
9. Thoughtful and considerate of interests and wishes of all mem- 
bers of the family circle. 
1o. Attitude of being helpful at all times, but especially in an emer- 
gency. 
11. Careful in the use of fire-arms, air-rifle, slingshots, ete. 
12. Assisting in keeping roads and paths free from obstructions. 
13. Observing rules of cleanliness in using public conveniences. 
14. Making proper disposal of refuse. 


The Welfare of the Group through Regard for Property. 


1. Avoiding injury to household furniture, dishes, windows, etc. 
2. Exercising care in the handling of books, school furniture, and 
equipment. 
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Avoiding any activity which is hazardous to property. 
Avoiding waste of foods, clothing, water, gas, and electricity. 
Economical in use of pencils, paper, and supplies. 
Assisting in developing and preserving flowers, hedges, trees, 
gardens, and orchards. 

7. Avoiding injury to the clothing of one’s associates in play. 


PAM gs. (a) 


Worthy Habits of Friendliness. 

Using courteous tone of voice. 

Unselfish in choice of food, games, etc. 

3. Assisting new-comers in school or community to feel at home. 
4. Helping any one in difficulty. 
5 
6 


H 


to 


. Avoiding an attitude of ridicule. 
Expressing appreciation and thanks in proper manner. 
Cordial attitude toward pastor, doctor, postman, and other 
adults rendering repeated service. 
8. Overlooking and forgiving small wrongs that are not apt to 

recur. 

g. Criticizing courteously where criticism is necessary. 

to. Treating companions with equal courtesy. 

11. Friendly and sympathetic with foreigners. 

12. Refraining from playing humiliating jokes on others. 


I 


Good Manners and Worthy Customs. 
1. Answering courteously questions and comments of older per- 


sons. 

2. Listening courteously, awaiting turn, and not interrupting or 
monopolizing conversation. 

3. Refraining from expressions, mannerisms, and subjects which 
cause disgust or irritation. 

4. Avoiding unnecessary noise during conversation, at public 
meetings, and the like. 

5. Addressing others in courteous manner and at proper time and 
place. 

6. Courteous and helpful in a crowd. 

7. Performing bodily functions in proper places with a correct 


amount of privacy. 
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8. Introducing people courteously and in good form. 
9. Meeting strangers in courteous manner. 
to. Keeping clothes as clean and in as good taste as possible. 
11. Preventing disagreeable odors from his own body. 
12. Seeking to please associates by clean, wholesome appearance 
in every possible detail. 


Doing the World’s Work. 


1. Assuming his full share of home duties. 

2. Striving to learn good methods of doing daily tasks. 

3. Codperating with parents, brothers, and sisters. 

4. Beginning work promptly and cheerfully. 

5. Pushing his work rather than allowing it to push him. 

6. Studying the relationship of his work to that of others. 

7. Returning tools or implements to proper places and in good 
condition. 

8. Returning promptly any borrowed article. 

9. Making careful plan of work so as not to waste time. 

10. Looking forward to well-completed task. 


Civic Power and Habits of Good Citizens. 


Saluting the flag. 
Rising at the singing or playing of the National Anthem. 
Rules of the road — keeping to the right, etc. 
Keeping in touch with current events. 
Serving as a member of a committee. 
Serving as a chairman of a committee. 
Standing on feet and expressing opinion clearly. 
Skill in simple parliamentary procedure. 
Evaluating newspaper material. 
to. Obeying rules and regulations of the school. 
rt. Codperating in fair play and good order. 
12. Obeying and assisting others to obey all ordinances and laws. 
13. Accepting the decision of an umpire courteously. 
14. Seeking to understand rules of games before play, thereby 
avoiding chance for disputes, 
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15. Discussing in good spirit differences of opinion. 

16. Reporting serious offenses to proper authority. 

17. Not trespassing on property without permission or definite 
understanding. 

18. Discouraging acts of organized rebellion against authority. 

1g. Supporting own group in any worthy enterprise. 

20. Codperating in determining the wishes of the majority of his 
group. 

21. Using proper means of getting attention and assistance of offi- 
cials. 

22. How to use service bureaus of various kinds. 

23. How to secure public bulletins and the like. 

24. Acquiring skill in the use of reference books. 

25. Securing and using market reports. 

26. Reading crop reports critically. 

27. Analyzing issues of primary elections. 

28. How to become a legalized voter. 

29. How to cast a ballot. 

30. How to organize a movement for community welfare. 


Given such a list of desirable habits for young American 
citizens it becomes relatively easy to determine common 
civic shortages of a group and in turn specific shortages 
for individuals. A pupil has or has not a certain habit or 
ability as he and his associates can readily see. Many of 
these habits can be noted and tested as easily as the noting 
and testing of spelling ability and certainly as readily as 
writing ability. The important point is for teacher and 
pupil to realize that good citizenship must come through good 
specific behavior including numerous habits and abilities. 
No pupil ever learns to spell by merely reading the introduc- 
tory chapter in a spelling book which tells him about spell- 
ing. He must actually acquire spelling habits. He must 
actually spell. Likewise he cannot become a good citizen 
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by merely reading about his citizenship. He must practice. 
Doing — the building of desirable civic habits is the one way 
out. Shortages must be noted and replaced by acceptable 
civic abilities and virtues. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is “shortage” ? What is meant by a shortage of wheat ? 
A shortage of school teachers? A shortage of good plays? A money 
shortage? 

2. What are civic shortages ? 

3. Why should education be planned to meet the needs of those 
who are to benefit by it? 

4. What part of our educational program would you require of all 
normal citizens? Why? 

5. How are shortages discovered ? 

6. What of civic shortages ? 

7. How can the inclusion of such a topic as “Habits of Personal 
Physical Well-Being” be justified in this book? Illustrate. 

8. Are property nights and regard for property factors in good 
citizenship? How so? 

9. How can “habits of friendliness”’ have any relationship to good 
citizenship? Can you illustrate? 

1o. To what extent do you deem it necessary, desirable, or ex- 

pedient to recognize civic shortages in planning civic education pro- 
cedures ? 
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PARTS Til 
THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER VI 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


History has been a subject in the elementary-school 
curriculum since about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. — There were beginnings at an earlier date but not 
until the publishing of textbooks in history was the way 
opened for its introduction as an elementary-school sub- 
ject. As early as 1821 a history textbook was published in 
Boston “ by a citizen of Massachusetts’ who sought to 
supply the lack of suitable historical reading matter for 
the pupils of the elementary schools. A year later Rector 
C. A. Goodrich published the first edition of A History of 
the United States. It quickly gained popularity, Clifton 
Johnson estimating that within twelve years a hundred and 
fifty thousand copies were in circulation. It passed through 
a variety of editions, some very well illustrated for the time, 
and others entirely devoid of pictures. Noah Webster’s 
History of the United States appeared in 1832 and rivaled 
Goodrich’s book in popularity. Cubberley suggests that 
by introducing a study of the Constitution of the United 
States into his book Webster started the study of Civics 
in the schools. It seems probable that there was some in- 
cidental teaching of history prior to this but until textbooks 
were available it was not given a place as a school subject. 
In the earlier years of the American school system the course 
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of study was largely determined by the available textbooks 
indeed to a great extent the present courses of study are 
so determined. Noah Webster in describing the elemen- 
tary schools of the times remarked that as far as he knew 
no history was taught since there was no abridged history 
of the United States. Brief historical sketches were included 
in some of the earlier readers but history as a school sub- 
ject was not generally established until about 1850. A 
number of textbooks had been published before that — 
Henry Barnard having listed and indorsed them in his A mer- 
ican Journal of Education. Samuel Goodrich, a brother of 
Rector C. S. Goodrich, under the nom de plume of Peter 
Parley, wrote brief histories as reading books for children. 
As early as 1828 the School Commission of Vermont recom- 
mended certain history texts for use in the schools. In 1839 
State Superintendent Pearce of Michigan recommended that 
history be included as an elementary school subject, and in 
1865 Indiana passed a law making history a regular sub- 
ject in the course of study. 

The rapid growth of nationalism since the Civil War has 
stimulated the development of courses of study in history. 
Nationalism by its very nature calls not only for universal 
education, but for education which reveals its origins, 
development, purpose, and functions. The Civil War 
marked the decline of sectionalism and the rise of national- 
ism. Unprecedented advances were made in industrial 
development and in means of transportation. Immigration 
flowed constantly at high tide. Cities grew by leaps and 
bounds. Agriculture flourished. Railroads and highways 
were built. New phases of European culture were intro- 
duced as immigration from Southern Europe exceeded im- 
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migration from Northern Europe. Newcomers brought 
new social and political ideals, many of them foreign to the 
thought of those whose ideals were characteristically Anglo- 
Saxon. These newcomers did not possess the same tra- 
ditions as did the Anglo-Saxons. America was confronted 
with new educational problems. The spirit of Nationalism 
was being developed in industry and commerce. Develop- 
ment was not hampered by state or national boundaries. 
Men from all parts of the world worked side by side in in- 
dustry. Industrial and commercial history served wher- 
ever it was useful. Wholesome social and political unity, 
however, could not depend upon mere utilitarian and eco- 
nomic urge. Thoughtful people demanded that the schools 
set themselves the task of making vivid to American chil- 
dren the illustrious history of America and to inculcate 
in the mind of every child those ideals which up to this time 
had dominated the best in American life. Naturally edu- 
cators turned to the resources of American history. Brief 
and simplified statements of the pioneering, the struggles 
with the elements, the Indians, the mother country, sec- 
tionalism, and the rest could be presented in such a way as 
to acquaint the youth with American achievement and to 
make him sensitive to worthy American traditions. The 
good citizen should have an appreciative knowledge of the 
history and traditions of his country. Therefore, for the 
sake of good citizenship American history should be an 
integral part of the elementary school course of study. 

The nature and purpose of elementary school history have 
been topics for much discussion. — The history taught in 
the elementary schools until after 1890 was designed pri- 
marily for the development of a patriotism that was thor- 
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oughly nationalistic. The ideal of patriotism has influ- 
enced, as obviously it should, the whole development of 
history as a subject in the elementary school. The text- 
books were records of American achievement listed in 
chronological order and almost without exception pre- 
sented in such a manner as to insure a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward all policies and procedures which had governed 
American action. Military afiairs were given first place 
both as to space and illustration. Political activities in 
their relation to military campaigns and achievements came 
next while social and economic issues were largely ignored. 

Such a procedure had been effective in strengthening na- 
tionalism in Europe and it was effective in America. In 
1890 America had not been aroused to the possibilities of 
education beyond the elementary school. The work of the 
seventh and eighth grades constituted the “ finishing ”’ 
school for most of the more fortunate of American youth. 
Even in 1924 the average number of years of school life in 
the United States was only 6.92 years per child. 

The course in history in the elementary schools was re- 
stricted to the seventh and eighth grades and included practi- 
cally nothing in the way of European history. From 1860 
to 1890 only a small percentage of public school pupils con- 
tinued their education beyond the common schools with 
the result that European history came within the range of 
interest of only a very small part of the population. The 
common school was the great thing. It was the “ bul- 
wark of liberty,’ the source of enlightenment for most of 
our citizens. Here was an opportunity to develop defi- 
nite attitudes toward the state and its government. Com- 
ing at the close of the school careers of most of the pupils 
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this teaching should carry over effectively into the life 
activities in which they soon would engage. 

The universal introduction of history into the elemen- 
tary schools soon stimulated a critical consideration of ma- 
terials and methods. — Educators began to realize that an 
understanding of American history required some knowl- 
edge of European history. If American children were to 
develop an understanding of the political and social growth 
of America they must know something of its backgrounds. 
To ignore these relationships meant the perpetuation of 
ignorance. European history teemed with interest and 
values. New possibilities were seen in the use of myths 
and stories of Greece and Rome. ‘Tales of the folkways of 
Germany and Britain carried historical material that was 
cultural. Books complemented interesting stories told by 
the immigrants who continued to come in mighty streams 
from these and other European countries. The value of 
biography as suitable historical material for the lower grades 
was noted. The danger of over emphasis upon mere chro- 
nology was recognized and procedures modified accordingly. 
The greatest change, however, came in lessening the em- 
phasis upon military affairs and greatly enriching the ma- 
terial which treated of the social and economic life of the 
people. America was not militaristic. She was industrial, 
commercial, and in the midst of a socializing process which 
included great masses of widely different cultures and tra- 
ditions. 

The influence of committees upon history in the elemen- 
tary schools. — History as a school subject has been treated 
by numerous committees. No one can go far in the study 
of its place in the curriculum wihout becoming aware of the 
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numerous committees representing educational associa- 
tions, historical associations, and joint committees drawn 
from both, which have attempted to throw light upon the 
problem. By its nature history cannot be treated in an ob- 
jective, experimental way as can many of the other school 
subjects. It demands the opinions of the experts — those 
who are not only conversant with the facts but who see 
numerous interrelationships. In this light have come the 
numerous committees of specialists and experts. Some of 
the committees most frequently referred to are listed below : 


1892 Committee of Ten National Education Association 

1896 Committee of Seven American Historical Association 

1905 Committee of Eight American Historical Association 

1908 Committee of Ten American Political Science Asso- 
ciation 

1914 Social Studies Commit- National Education Association 

tee 

t9gtr Committee of Seven American Political Science Asso- 

ciation 


1918 Committee on History 


: [ American Historical Associati 
and Education for : oy 


ae : | National Education Association 
Citizenship { 
1921 Committee of Eight American Historical Association 


(Second Report) 


The above is but a partial list and does not include cer- 
tain committees which dealt primarily with the problem in 
the secondary field. It is of sufficient length, however, to 
indicate the trend. Rugg,! in discussing the work of these 
committees, arrives at these conclusions : 

1 For excellent summary and critique see Rugg, Earle, “How the Current Courses 
Came to be What They Are,” Ch. IV, The Twenty-Second Yearbook, Part II. Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education, 1923, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill, 
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“(1) A ‘program’ of history and civics courses was suggested for 
about every five years. 

(2) An attempt was made to cover all fields of history; in some 
‘programs’ they made an attempt to grade and differentiate the type 
of content and instruction as between elementary and secondary 
school courses. 

(3) The school curriculum was dominated by college professors 
of history and government . . . that the Committee reports have 
materially shaped school courses in history and civics. . . . Because 
no sooner were these reports published than specialists in subject 
matter issued textbooks which elaborated, systematized, and organ- 
ized the facts suggested by the Committee’s syllabi. As specialists 
they are in many ways qualified to write them. Scholarship, thorough 
training, a broad perspective of the social sciences, and a teaching pro- 
gram with time for research and writing are important requisites for 
this task. But one thing — and that probably counterbalances the 
other qualifications — has defeated their efforts to write suitable text- 
books; namely, the fact that they have written them without contact with 
the elementary or high school classes for which they are intended.” 


History, as traditionally taught, is rapidly changing as a 
subject of study in the elementary school. — Not that his- 
tory is ever to disappear from the program of studies, but 
that a new emphasis has entered in. Mere historical facts 
may in themselves possess certain values but in the increas- 
ing dynamic of our social life something more is demanded 
than the memorizing of certain facts placed in chronological 
order. The American people are tolerant of knowledge for 
its own sake but with the rapidly changing social life they 
seek the means for making the change socially wholesome. 
A multitude of circumstances have arisen which have im- 
pelled educationists, historians, political scientists, and 
others to wrestle with those phases of the elementary school 
curriculum designed to fit pupils more adequately for as- 
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sociated living. Reviewing the activities of the various 
committees, however, and noting the variety of view points 
and interests, one is compelled to see through it all a means 
for orienting not only those actively engaged in the enter- 
prise, but a host of others as to the needs and possibilities 
of definite programs from the fields of the social sciences. 
Without exception there is a demand for good citizenship. 

From whatever avenue we approach we find ourselves 
in a new aspect of history and a growing concern for good 
citizenship. The history of the early curriculum does not 
meet the new needs. Our economic life since the introduc- 
tion of history into the elementary schools has been revo- 
lutionized not once but several times. Political activities 
and problems of the “‘ 1920’s”’ are as far removed from those 
of the “eighties’’ as are those of two distinct nations. 
Industry in 1928 looks upon industry a generation back as 
belonging to antiquity. Machinery, organization, methods, 
and procedures have changed at a rate which synchronizes 
with the ever accelerated rate of whirring wheels. But 
economics, politics, and industry are only the means to 
social adjustment and social change. Social life, associ- 
ated living, is saturated with the spirit of change and ad- 
justment. The American people who constitute this social 
life would tap the best in rational thinking and yet feel 
the sweep of every emotion. More than a hundred millions, 
more than a fifth of them in school, rush on to new planes 
of life and action with the urge that the child may con- 
tribute increasingly to his welfare in the process. 

Man is always indebted to the past and the records of 
past achievement fall under the caption of history. — 
Through the commendable and now highly technical pro- 
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cedures of scientific historians contemporary man can 
quickly discover what his predecessors have attempted and 
accomplished along myriad lines. A knowledge of the ac- 
tivities making for progress in the past may illuminate the 
problems of the present. If the passing of time reveals the 
nature and cause of previous mistakes perhaps attention to 
history will assist in avoiding mistakes in the activities of 
to-day. The obviousness of the present in the light of 
history takes on a richness of meaning. We enlarge and 
deepen the mow if we discover the nature of the past. Man 
by his very nature cannot be satisfied with merely the pres- 
ent. He alternately turns to the past and to the future. 
One leads back to an indefiniteness beyond which he can- 
not think. The other leads on to a dim future concerning 
which he can but hope. But disregarding the illimitable- 
ness of both, a knowledge of the past of which we have 
records adds meaning to the present and confidence as to the 
future. As the records of past achievement are scanned, 
evaluations are made. ‘Those aspects reflecting the finest 
and best in the advancement of civilization are carefully 
noted and wherever possible are assimilated in the life of 
the present. Present and future conduct can be enhanced 
through the selection and utilization of desirable activities 
from the past. But in the consideration of history as a 
school subject for children in the elementary school the 
knowledge aspect alone seems inadequate. 

Knowledge does not mean conduct. Aman may have good 
knowledge of baseball but his playing ability may be poor. 
A man may know much history but his conduct as a citizen 
may be beneath a cloud of reproach. History, fine and 
enriching as it has been in the elementary school curriculum, 
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leaves much to be desired in the making of good dynamic 
citizens. 

Numerous objectives have been sought through history 
as a school subject. — Obviously it is much easier to men- 
tion such objectives than to attain them. If the state- 
ments are general in character they may sound well and be 
readily accepted by the non-critical. It is uncertain 
whether or not these general objectives are attained. High- 
sounding phrases have been expressed but unless beyond 
the sound and phrases there have been changes in behavior 
the value of it all is not apparent. 

Some of the objectives to be attained through history 
are the following : — 

1. To develop a clear consciousness of one’s membership 
in the great human family. The American boy who studies 
the illustrious history of the Greeks and establishes the 
chain of relationships from those glorious days to twen- 
tieth century American life may deepen his consciousness 
of his relationship to all mankind. In spite of centuries 
of time, thousands of miles of land and sea, differences in 
language, race, creed, laws, customs, and manner of liv- 
ing, he becomes aware of the illimitable ramifications and 
relationships of the human family and its culture. 

2. To gain knowledge and a feeling of patriotism. Love 
of country is a subtle thing. It is exceedingly difficult to 
define and yet its reality is hardly questioned. There are 
both knowledge and feeling elements in it. Advocates of 
courses of history almost invariably call attention to the 
teaching of patriotism as one of the virtues coming from 
such teaching. In short, without knowledge of one’s coun- 
try there can be no patriotism, and there can be no knowl- 
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edge of one’s country without some part of the knowledge 
being at least in a degree historical. 

3. To develop loyalty and love for one’s country. Here 
also the knowledge element is essential. Furthermore, to 
follow the threads of the dramatic story of one’s coun- 
try gives a vicarious experience pregnant with loves, hates, 
and loyalties of unquestioned reality. Even the most drab 
presentation of the facts involved in the capture of a Fort 
Ticonderoga carries with it something of a dramatic thrill. 

4. To gain an appreciation of American ideals. Ideals 
may be called generalized ideas. They come as abstrac- 
tions from long series of experiences, both direct and 
vicarious. American pioneers underwent untold hard- 
ships for certain worthy ends. Time has amply justified 
their behavior and their successors have experienced a more 
abundant life because of their sacrifices. Thus the ideas 
and ideals of patriotic devotion and action are created and 
transmitted from one generation to another with an ever 
increasing luster. 

5. To discover desirable standards of living and thinking 
revealed by history. Advocates of the teaching of history 
often urge attaining this objective as a means of maintaining 
a common culture. Attention is called for example to the 
dissimilarity of standards between Anglo-Saxons and South- . 
ern Europeans. Not a few would seem to seek an indoc- 
trination at this point rather than a critical survey of the 
varying standards followed by a synthesis which shall mean 
most for American culture. 

6. To develop an interest in the reading of history. History 
offers many rich fields of literature. Historical interests 
have begotten further historical interests. New studies, 
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new compilations, new translations, new interpretations, 
and the like make it an unending source of interest. There 
is abundant material, ranging from the simple story which 
entrances the child to the intricacies which confuse even the 
most erudite. 

7. To see history as a study of vital relations rather than as 
a chronology of events. No greater changes in attitudes re- 
specting the teaching of history are to be found than here. 
After all, the values become apparent only when relation- 
ships are recognized. 

8. To gain an understanding and appreciation of our politi- 
cal life as to its nature, purpose, and organization. This 
objective is more closely identified with the more common 
concepts of citizenship. Political history reveals political 
origins and organizations. Political history reveals the func- 
tioning of political machinery whether it be designed for 
base or worthy ends. Weaknesses, flaws, inadequacies may 
be seen by those who carefully study the pages of history. 
In short, even those who most seriously question the possi- 
bilities of the study of history and who urge many supple- 
mentary activities will concede that the attainment of this 
objective of knowing about political life is not enough. 

9. To appreciate the fact that our present status, socially, 
politically, economically, culturally, is related to a past which 
was vital. History is not merely history. It is not merely 
a volume of wood pulp and printer’s ink. It is a record 
of achievement, of activities which have enkindled in the 
lives of people, purposes and action which pass on and on 
through generations. 

10. To develop a spirit of altruism and understanding which 
shall throttle unhappy provincialism and enhance an ever 
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extending spirtt of codperation. Much of the unhappiness 
in the world has come from misunderstanding. This mis- 
understanding may be between individuals, families, com- 
munities, states, nations, or races. Obvious as it may seem, 
too few have recognized understanding as the opposite 
to misunderstanding. History may largely assist in bring- 
ing about this much to be desired understanding. It can 
reveal great dynamic social forces. It may trace the cur- 
rents of action and reveal the ideals and motives which 
sustain them. Contests and conflicts are seen from a per- 
spective which time alone can give. The action is over. 
History offers a means of making helpful deductions. In 
living over, vicariously, the life of a people we gain new 
knowledge and new feelings. We gain understanding and 
perchance wisdom in meeting contemporary problems. 
The major lines of action are revealed. Common inter- 
ests and motives predominate. Conflict fails and codper- 
ation wins. Similarities and not differences in creed, 
culture, and race promise the most in helping the rising 
generation to more nearly attain the good life. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you interpret the development of history as an ele- 
mentary school subject ? 

2. How has the growth of nationalism stimulated the develop- 
ment of courses of study in history ? 

3. What are some of the purposes for the offering of courses in 


history in the elementary school ? 

4. Was it inevitable that we should become more critical of the 
methods and materials of history in the public schools? Explain. 

s. What do you think of the activities of the various committees 


dealing with history? 
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What should be the next step? If you were to appoint another 
committee, from what fields of interest would you select the com- 
mitteemen? 

6. If history, in the traditional sense, is changing as a study in the 
elementary schools, what should be done about it ? 

7. Why should man review his past when as a matter of fact he can 
never return to it? 

8. What are some of the objectives to be attained through history 
which are not included in this chapter? 

9. To what extent are the objectives mentioned in this. chapter 
directly related to better citizenship ? 

to. How can an understanding of the past assist in understanding 
the present? In planning for the future? Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GEOGRAPHY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Geography as a factor in man’s behavior. — Geography, 
as the term implies, is a description of the earth. In 
its development as a study, however, it has come to 
include much more than mere description. It is inter- 
pretative. In some instances it is even inspirational and 
esthetic, particularly as the fine arts are called upon to serve 
as approach and sustaining factor of vital cordiality. It is 
not merely of the earth, earthy. It has come to include a 
consideration of vital relationships, the relationships be- 
tween life and the numerous environing factors. 

A review of the titles of publications pertaining to geog- 
raphy and the numerous geography courses offered in schools 
and universities might lead one to suppose that it is all in- 
clusive, a science without limits! But these numerous 
extensions and attenuations are not to be unceremoniously 
thrown into the discard for they are the evidence of the 
ever-increasing interest of man in his habitat, his relation- 
ships, and how they may better be adjusted to human 
welfare. The roots of this science are deeply imbedded in 
the racial experiences of man. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the most primitive people of whom we can 
conceive have possessed at least some small residue of geo- 
graphical knowledge. It is altogether probable that many 
centuries ago wild nomadic tribes were exploring, discover- 
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ing, and evaluating the natural resources, climate, topog- 
raphy, altitudes, and the like, to the end that their lives 
might be enriched. The myriad aspects of the earth have 
challenged the attention and stimulated the interests of 
people of every level of civilization. The cultured, the 
technically trained scientists, even those members of so- 
ciety whose lives have been dissipated through unwhole- 
some luxury gain satisfaction through travel, through 
following the course of explorers whose discoveries and 
explorations are all but forgotten. Every interest, every 
activity, every good known to man bears a relationship to 
the earth ; so much so in fact that directly or indirectly there 
is a geographic aspect of every experience. 

In a more restricted sense geography teems with interest. 
As the child enters school he begins to learn of the earth 
and man’s interest in it. Geography and history stir his 
imagination through the thrilling tales of adventure and 
discovery from Columbus to Lindbergh. He learns that the 
inventor, thwarted for a time because he lacks the materials 
suitable for the phonograph record or the filament of an in- 
candescent lamp, turns to the realm of geography for pos- 
sible solutions to his problems. Surely somewhere the right 
material will be found. Captains of industry seek in remote 
parts of the earth the plants, the minerals, or possibly the 
combination of soil and climate which will produce new 
varieties of plants in order that newly discovered needs may 
be met. Nor does commerce lag behind industry. Does 
not climate, altitude, zone, and proximity to the sea along 
with a thousand other factors make commerce and ex- 
change mutually advantageous? Missionaries, fired by a 
religious zeal which knows no fear, have gone to the utter- 
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most parts of the earth that they may minister to their fel- 
low man. They have taught, they have healed, they have 
opened new highways whereby tribes, nations, and cultures 
have been brought closer together. 

Through all these numerous activities there is found the 
ever-present urge for man to understand more fully the 
earth upon which he lives and has his being. Each new 
discovery leads on to other explorations. Each new bit of 
knowledge adds to the power for gaining further knowledge. 
Knowledge is power. Man delights in this power and adds 
to his ever increasing store of knowledge and understand- 
ing. His conception of the earth and its life is constantly 
changing. A few centuries ago it was conceived to be flat 
extending out to an edge which marked an unfathomable 
abyss and the region of terrors and torments of the un- 
known. Now both the flatness and the related terrors 
have disappeared and man sails round the terrestrial ball in 
a floating palace by way of the high seas or more recently 
wings his way through the air, unhampered by mountains, 
rocks, or seas. Ever increasing knowledge is setting him 
free. Hypotheses are formulated, tested, and accepted or 
rejected in the light of experience. His investigations and 
explorations are both extensive and intensive. He sounds 
the depths of the seas, climbs the mountains, studies the 
atmosphere, assays minerals, classifies flora and fauna, and 
through scientific breeding produces the types of plants 
and animals which he most desires. He brings together 
in an unending variety of patterns the animate and the 
inanimate. Nor does he stop at this, for, in the realm of 
geography he finds the natural and social sciences uniting. 
Geography treats not only of mountains, streams, harbors, 
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cities, fields, and climate, but of the people who utilize 
these, — their language, music, painting, leisure, vocations, 
religions, education, fashions, laws, traditions and a never- 
ending variety of social heritage. Students of geography 
range their attention from Archaean rocks of the most 
remote past of which man is capable of thinking to the 
subtleties of man’s moods as they are influenced by the 
changing seasons, climate, and altitudes. Political activi- 
ties, political organization, and political divisions have 
come within the range of man’s interest in such a way as 
to stimulate the development of books, courses, and studies 
in political geography. These extensive interests in social 
and political fields reveal the close relationship between 
geography and political and civic activities. 

Social situations are dependent upon geographical bases. 
It can almost be said that the character of a people is 
molded by the contour of land whereon they reside. We 
classify peoples as, — those of the Nile Valley, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, as mountaineers, and as those who go down 
to the sea in ships. Geography is a factor in man’s con- 
duct; it is related to his conduct as a citizen; geography 
and citizenship are united in a natural and inseparable 
union. 

Geography has long held a prominent place in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. — Before it was given the identity 
of a separate subject numerous articles, geographical in 
character, appeared as important parts of the reading books. 
In the beginning a knowledge of geography was valued be- 
cause it was cultural. Practical, industrial, and commercial 
geography as a part of the school curriculum had not been 
dreamed of. In colonial days geography was considered 
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more in the light of a pastime and was an accomplishment 
rather than a part of educational equipment. Certain 
geography textbooks, such as, Geography Made Familiar 
and Easy, by J. Newberry, published in London in 1748, 
found their way into a few of the schools but it was not until 
after the American Revolution that geography could be 
said to have occupied a place in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Geography was introduced into the schools by 
the publication of Dr. Morse’s books on that subject, about 
the year 1786-1787. 

Reverend Jedidiah Morse was the great pioneer in 
writing a geography textbook for American schools. — He 
published his first geography in 1784 under the title of 
Geography Made Easy. ‘The following statement from the 
title page, however, indicates something further of its nature, 
purpose, and scope: 


“Geography Made Easy. Being a short, but comprehensive sys- 
tem of that very useful and agreeable Science, Exhibiting in an easy 
and concise View, the Figures, Motions, Distances, and Magnitudes 
of the heavenly Bodies : — A general description of the Earth considered 
as a Planet; with its grand Divisions into Land and Water, Conti- 
nents, Oceans, Islands, etc. The Situation, Boundaries, and Extent 
of the several Empires, Kingdoms, and States, together with an 
Account of their Climate, Soil, Productions, and Commerce: — The 
Number, Genius, and general Characters of the Inhabitants, Their 
Religion, Government, and History: The Latitude, Longitude, Dis- 
tances, and Bearings of the principal Places from Philadelphia and 
London, and a Number of useful Geographical Tables. Illustrated 
with two correct and elegant Maps, one of the World, and the other 
of the United States, together with a Number of newly constructed 
Maps adapted to the Capacities and Understanding of Children. Cal- 
culated particularly for the Use and Improvement of Schools in the 
United States.” 
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Thus from the earliest texts we find specific reference to 
religion, government, and history and in such a way as to in- 
dicate an early interest in training for citizenship. These 
early textbooks were frequently catechetical in form, inac- 
curate as to facts, and often included weird stories born of 
wild imagination, but for the most part there were serious 
attempts to relate these efforts to civic welfare. Here was 
a means which might be used to these ends in the elementary 
school. There can be little doubt that at least from the 
opening of the nineteenth century geography began to take 
an important place in the elementary school curriculum. 
By its nature it provided a most ready means for relating 
biological and social aspects of life in a practical way. It 
was pregnant with possibilities for enriching the social life 
of children. It contributed directly to socialized and civic 
affairs. Holtz! in writing of Morse and his work calls 
special attention to his attempt to make geography con- 
tribute to civic training. 

Elementary school geography has passed through a num- 
ber of stages of development. — The earlier books suggest 
indefinite groupings both as to content and plan of presen- 
tation but there is always a strain of sincerity and worthy 
purpose which challenges respect. The new advocates and 
authors were often uncertain as to what principle they 
should propose or what theory should be followed. For 
example, Morse sought to embellish his book by means of 
illustrations while Jacob Willett in publishing his New and 
Improved School Geography in 1826 goes to the other ex- 
treme and states: “It has not been deemed expedient to 
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sprinkle this book with pictures, from a conviction that they 
serve to divert the attention of the pupil rather than to in- 
form his mind or improve his taste.” 

The new school subject was welcomed but those responsi- 
ble for textbooks were hard pressed to make them effective. 
Among the earlier writers there was a persistent tendency 
to present the subject matter of geography in catechetical 
form. It was reasoned that in this form even the most igno- 
rant teacher might read the questions and hear the answers. 
The plan was simple but it fell short of stimulating the 
imagination and in provoking thought. With the abandon- 
ment of the catechetical there began a period of extreme 
classification and systematization which produced a more 
barren and lifeless thing than even the geographical cate- 
chism. Then came attempts to teach geography through 
deductions from principles but this too had its limitations. 
Both the principles and the procedure seemed to fall quite 
outside the range of interest for children. Something must 
be done to bolster it up. Here was a great field of study 
teeming with interest if it could but be tapped and yet the 
most enthusiastic teachers and writers were meeting defeat 
in the enterprise. In the meantime more and better maps 
were available and travel interests were increasing. Per- 
haps here was the key to the situation. More maps were 
included in the textbooks and place geography was on 
its way. But again the era of unbounded success had 
not been entered. Children were asked to search out 
the answers to long lists of “‘map questions”? which for 
the most part were lacking in both interest and value. 
They were deficient in educative purposes, arranged with 
little regard for sequence, and in form seemed totally to 
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ignore the nature of the children who were asked to use 
them. 

Pestalozzi, purposing to make elementary education uni- 
versal, conceiving of education as growth, and recognizing 
the necessity of a knowledge of the nature and needs of the 
learner, has contributed much to American education. But 
perhaps in no other school subject has he done more than in 
geography. Carl Ritter, whose monumental work of nine- 
teen volumes on “ The Sciences of the Earth in Relation 
to Nature and the History of Man ”’ still challenges the 
admiration of the student of geography, was profoundly 
impressed by Pestalozzian methods and is quoted as say- 
ing that he learned how to teach geography from Pestalozzi 
although the latter knew no geography. The effects of the 
codperative efforts of these men appear in the development 
of home geography in the elementary grades. Guyot, a 
pupil of Ritter and an admirer of Pestalozzian principles, 
was for six years (1848-1854) employed by the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education as an institute lecturer and 
during this time gave great emphasis to geography. His 
Introduction to Geography is comparable to some of our at- 
tractive geographical readers of more recent times. Colonel 
F. W. Parker ! sought to sustain and continue the work which 
Ritter and Guyot had started but received little encourage- 
ment in the enterprise. In the early eighties Guyot wrote 
a ‘“‘ Common School Geography ”’ but the book was a failure 
and soon went out of print, probably due to the fact that 
teachers who had been taught in the old way could not 
understand its great value and beauty. 


! Parker, F. W., Talks on Teaching, p. 125. Kellogg, 18901, New York. 
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Emphasis upon physical geography followed place and 
political geography. — Rapid advances in geology and 
physiography undoubtedly played their part. The Cali- 
fornia gold rush, the opening of coal mines with the develop- 
ment of transcontinental railroads, rising interests in the 
possibilities of natural gas and oil, copper mining and the 
discovery of aluminum aroused the masses to learn more of 
the riches awaiting them in the bosom of Mother Earth. 
As these subjects were introduced and developed in the 
college and high school courses portions filtered down into 
the elementary school. Unfortunately these infiltrations 
were largely abridgments lacking the vital aspects which 
might make them attractive to children. More recently 
the emphasis has been upon economic and commercial 
phases. In this evolutionary process there has been a tend- 
ency to retain such materials and procedures from these 
various phases as apply to the nature and needs of the 
learners. In other words, through empirical methods the 
generally accepted principles of to-day have been evolved. 

The nature of geography is such as to give it many practical 
aspects. Although early textbooks and methods tended 
to deal with geographical problems in an abstract way 
the common, practical, pressing problems directed much 
effort toward practical ends. The initial chapter of M. E. 
and F. K. Branom’s! valuable book treats of The Practical 
Nature of Geography. They classify the activities of man 
as ‘‘ (1) vocational, (2) recreational, and (3) political ” 
and extend the classification of the vocational activities 
to, “agricultural activities, pastoral activities, lumbering 


1 Branom, M. E. and F. K., The Teaching of Geography, by permission of Ginn 
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activities, hunting and trapping activities, fishing activities, 
mining activities, manufacturing activities, transporting 
activities, professional activities.’ Each of these items 
marks a milestone in the social evolution of man. Although 
the geographical aspects of each are in a sense material and 
independent of man, the approach is through his activities 
and interests. Man is not considered here as merely an in- 
dividual. He is a member of society and social welfare is 
paramount. In discussing recreational activities the Bra- 
noms! conclude: “‘ A grave danger at the present time lies 
in the fact that people do not know how to use their spare 
time. This danger is every year increasing as laborers 
shorten their working hours. The teacher has numerous 
opportunities to teach the pupils how to employ their leisure 
time desirably. The geography teacher has a splendid op- 
portunity to implant a love for industry, an interest in one’s 
fellowman, a desire to create, a passion for growing things, 
a liking for woods and fields and sky, and a craving for travel 
and travel literature.’ As to political activities, it is 
suggested, “ It is the function of government to attempt to 
establish and preserve desirable social relations, but these 
relations in turn are inextricably interwoven with the eco- 
nomic foundation and the physical environment. A sound 
public policy cannot be adopted for our natural resources 
until the voters have an intelligent conception of construc- 
tive measures that should be enacted. Consequently a 
knowledge of geography is a necessary preparation for the 
exercise of effective political citizenship.” 

Geography and history are basic to the social studies. — 
In the previous chapter history was treated in relationship 
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to good citizenship. It was shown that history has to do 
with the time of events and their developments. Geography 
may be said to treat especially of the place or space in which 
events transpire. Since all phenomena must take place 
within the frames of time and space it is obvious that we 
shall always be concerned with history and geography in 
any social problem and particularly those social problems 
treating of civic welfare. The very rapid extension of in- 
ternational relationships have placed a tremendous burden 
upon those responsible for the geography in our elementary 
schools. To-day even the most common laborer feels his 
dependence upon the economic welfare of peoples far away 
and whose civilization differs widely from that about him. 
Economic welfare is inextricably bound up with political 
welfare. Both are permeated with attitudes and ideals for 
which men live and for which, in crises, men are willing 
to die. 

School children all over the world are giving more at- 
tention to the location of other nations. They have known 
the location of channels, straits, and natural fortifications. 
But what are these without a consideration of the customs, 
cultures, and aspirations of peoples? Products, exports, 
imports, population, military strength, and size of navy have 
been taught but worthy ideals and desire for codperative 
effort have lacked emphasis. Even within our national 
boundaries contrasts and differences have often been 
stressed to the neglect of community of interests, and 
coéperative efforts. State boundary lines, and urban and 
rural differences rather than common ideals, have been 
stressed when the need has been for common welfare. 

Whatever may be the development of those phases of the 
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elementary school curriculum now known as history, geog- 
raphy, and civics or more recently as the social studies, 
the way to progress seems clear. New correlations and 
amalgamations may take place but certain objectives and 
the experiences leading to their attainment will in prin- 
ciple remain relatively constant. In the meantime geog- 
raphy as an aid to good citizenship must make the young 
citizen more fully aware of the nature of his world of things 
and their relation to his fellow men. He must know more 
of the physical properties of his country and be aware of 
their potentialities. Climate, that omnipresent topic of 
conversation, must be understood in a more definite 
way. Transportation development places climate in a new 
relationship. Resources, developed or undeveloped, those 
that are waning and others that as yet are in the realms of 
the imagination, must be brought to the attention of the 
learner. 

Beyond all these the great problem is to know the 
people of one’s community, state, nation, and the world. 
A knowledge of their habitat will not suffice. What of their 
purposes, their habits, skills, attitudes, customs, manners, 
interests, and ideals? From whence have they come and 
in what direction do they point? How are they related to 
present conditions and problems? How do they measure 
up by the best criteria available? Are we, through lack 
of understanding, failing to codperate for the welfare of man- 
kind? What are the lines of action which offer the most 
promise? Good citizenship demands that such questions 
be faced. Persistent civic problems must be analyzed and 
solutions found. Good citizenship means an intelligent 
citizenship. It is not restricted to the local community. 
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Society demands that we consider our citizenship as world 
citizenship. There are geographical aspects of it at every 
point. The new geography, human geography, reaches from 
the most ancient rocks to the most recent interests and 
ideals. Fancies are discarded for facts, narrow humdrum 
for noble concepts, fantastical guesswork for sound judg- 
ment, and superstition for intelligent independence. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Trace critically the changing emphasis in geography as a school 
subject. What improvements do you discover? What has all this 
to do with better citizenship ? 

2. Why are there increasing needs for more effective work in 
geography ? 

3. To what extent do you agree with the viewpoint of Jedidiah 
Morse as to the nature and purpose of geography in the schools? 

4: Why was Pestalozziso interested in geography as a school sub- 
ject ? 

5. How are economic, social, and political welfare related to a 
knowledge of geography? Can pupils in the elementary school com- 
prehend this? 

6. Communication may be thought of as the first great factor in 
the process of socialization. What has geography to do with this? 
How related to good citizenship ? 

7. How may a study of geography stir the imagination ? 

8. Can there be good project teaching in geography? Illustrate. 
What has this to do with better citizenship ? 

9. What are some of the sciences which may have an introduc- 
tion in the geography of the elementary schools? Is this significant ? 
In what ways? Would you include something of geology, meteorol- 
ogy, botany, chemistry, physics, zodlogy, psychology, sociology, 
bacteriology, physiography, archeology, anthropology, ethnology ° 

to. What are some of the arts which may have an introduction in 
the geography of the elementary school ? 
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11. What possibilities do you see in geography as a means toward 
the improvement of world citizenship? Local citizenship? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The social studies are concerned with all that relates to 
the social well-being of man. — The necessity of getting 
along with people was never more important than now. 
There has come a new appreciation of the importance 
of wholesome associated living. Individualism which re- 
stricts social progress and hampers social welfare must be 
readjusted. The fundamental truth that no man liveth to 
himself has been very generally accepted and the need of a 
thoroughly socialized race is everywhere apparent. Man 
must get on with his fellows in work and in play. Every 
normal individual is endowed with an urge to secure those 
experiences which give him the most satisfaction — food, 
shelter, adornment, mastery over others, skills, abilities, 
and the like. This urge is egocentric. It is, in a certain 
sense, selfish. Man has had a long hard struggle to dis- 
cover the relation between this concern for himself, this 
individualism, and the welfare of others. He discovers 
that companionship and social relations are as self-satisfy- 
ing as food and shelter. Researches have shown that in 
great population centers thousands will forego the satisfac- 
tion of taking breakfast in order to have sufficient funds 
to experience pleasant vicarious social intercourse at the 
movies. 

Primitive living conditions permit of great individualism. 
The typical pioneer is an individualist. He prefers a life 
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which requires few social restraints. Not that he is ever 
free from the influence of society but relatively the indi- 
vidualistic aspects of his life are more pronounced than if 
he lived in a metropolitan center. The frontiers are gone. 
Pioneering, such as prevailed in the United States for a gen- 
eration after the Civil War, is gone. Means of transporta- 
tion and communication have made distant peoples neigh- 
bors and have all but annihilated time and space as factors 
in common problems of communication. These changes 
have come so rapidly that those responsible for assisting 
the rising generations to desirable social adjustments have 
been hard pressed to meet the challenge. The schools have 
succeeded to a marked degree in equipping children to read, 
write, and handle numbers. The three R’s have been well 
taught as have indeed a number of other things which are 
comparatively individualistic. Successful social living is 
another matter. The schools have not kept pace with this 
problem. It is intricate, subtle, and exceedingly difficult 
to analyze and solve. Indeed it may be looked upon as a 
problem which is ever being solved but never solved. 
Specific courses in history and geography have not met 
all the social needs of young citizens. — The contributions 
of the courses in history and geography to civic welfare 
have been large. It has been shown in the preceding 
chapters that the desire to improve the training in citi- 
zenship has been a dominant motive since such courses were 
introduced. But these courses have been content courses. 
They have furnished pupils with knowledge about people 
and their ways of living but they have not developed skills 
and abilities to get along with people in associated living. 
They have been good for the most part because they have 
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furnished rich stores of information. Many skillful teach- 
ers have supplemented the knowledge aspects with oppor- 
tunities to practice citizenship. In many schools there 
have grown up beside these courses various exercises which 
have assisted boys and girls in developing suitable social 
and civic habits, skills, and attitudes. Such teachers, alas 
always too few in number, have skillfully synthesized the 
various courses and exercises and have made them func- 
tional in the social and civic life of the school. So success- 
ful have these teachers been that their spirit has become in- 
fectious and the movement has spread to great proportions. 
The method of presenting these specific subjects is tending 
to make them substantial phases of what are now termed 
the social studies, although they are not necessarily to be 
absorbed. : 

The needs of the learners take precedence over the com- 
partments of subject matter. — As a field of knowledge de- 
velops there is a corresponding development of specialists 
in this field. As it continues to divide and subdivide the 
specialization is extended. This movement has developed 
rapidly in the field of the social sciences. Numerous geog- 
raphies (physical, political, industrial, vocational, etc.) 
have been evolved. History includes many subdivisions 
and there are the branches of economics and sociology each 
with further bifurcations. The specialists in each of these 
fields lay claim to a right to some part of the elementary 
school curriculum. 

The elementary school curriculum has had an extensive 
growth along the lines of subject matter divisions. — School 
subjects have increased in number. There have not only 
been additions but divisions and subdivisions. So extreme 
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was this development that within the last two decades has 
come a reaction for a synthetic movement, a unifying 
force which shall make school activities life activities. The 
project movement has been an important factor in this 
reaction. Educationists have at last awakened to the fact 
that in everyday life experiences, neither the child nor the 
adult finds it necessary to spell for ten minutes, do arith- 
metical sums for a quarter of an hour, know geographical 
facts in the forenoon, history after lunch, and English gram- 
mar late in the afternoon. These and a thousand other 
items come flooding in together in the numerous purposeful 
activities in which one normally engages. 

School life is beginning to be recognized as real life. 
Education is a continuous process throughout life and never 
merely a “ preparation for life.” Schools are not institu- 
tions designed for the teaching of school subjects in which 
teachers have developed a special interest. Schools are 
institutions designed to aid through community life the 
children who constitute them. The good school is a com- 
munity of opportunity. Its purpose is to assist boys and 
girls in the selection, promotion, and realization of those 
activities yielding the largest life values. In this school 
the welfare of the learners comes first. The teachers are 
primarily teachers of youth. They are students of subject 
matter in so far as the subject matter will assist the youth 
toward growth and development. In this school synthesis 
is as important as analysis. All experiences must be func- 
tional and contribute to the good life. If details of history 
and geography possess less value for the learners than 
other experiences which the school can provide, the details 
must be modified and the more valuable experiences must 
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be included. If a movement in education is conducive to 
the better training of youth, it must continue. If it means 
that more attention needs to be given to the social aspects 
of history, geography, and civics, the change will take place. 

There is a marked trend toward the correlation of the 
social studies. — There have been references in educational 
literature to the social studies for a number of years. Since 
the publication of the Twenty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 

‘tional Society for the Study of Education dealing with the 
“Social Studies in the Elementary and Secondary School” 
and the recent movements for curriculum revision, it has 
become a generally accepted term. It is comprehensive and 
yet fairly definite at least as to purpose. The social studies 
include aspects of many fields of study which are well 
established. The correlation of these elements for service- 
able presentation is not easy. Many educationists who 
believe correlation advantageous have not as yet succeeded 
in putting it into practice. 

The Committee on the Social Studies for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation sought an answer to the question: ‘‘ Shall the social 
studies course be unified? ’’ In a report in the Fourth Year- 
book of the Association the Committee shows the results of 
143 replies to the question: “‘ Do you favor the unification 
of the social studies into one course of study?” (Social 
problems, political and economic geography, history, civics, 
vocational information, economics, sociology, and current 
events.) The results show a general agreement favoring a 
unified course for the primary grades. This type of course 
has been in operation in these grades for some time and 
therefore the opinion expressed by these teachers is based 
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upon experience. In grades four, five, and six the number 
favoring this course is found to decrease. The replies have 
been summarized and presented in tabular form as follows: 


GRADES} 


Per cent of re- 
plies favoring] 90.6 
unification 


Chart I on the next page from the same report indicates 
graphically the trend of opinion. 

The committee! after presenting these data and excerpts 
from replies cautions against overestimating the amount 
of endorsement expressed for unification for three reasons : 
hasty judgment, a lack of complete understanding of the 
real import of a unified course, and the fact that the results 
express opinions rather than actual conditions. 

The importance of a thorough-going program of social 
studies in the elementary school is unquestioned. — Opin- 
ions as to what shall be included in the social studies may 
differ widely but their importance is practically never ques- 
tioned. Procedures which will assist boys and girls in get- 
ting along with people are considered as essential as the three 
R’s. Both professional workers and the laity are insistent 
upon the development of this work. They may not agree 
as to just what shall be done nor is there a list of objectives 
which all will accept but the need and importance are gen- 
erally recognized. The Committee in closing its report 

1See Chapter XIII, The Social Studies, Fourth Year Book of the Department of 


Superintendence, ‘‘The Nation at Work on the Public School Curriculum,” 1926. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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concludes that the next step is to determine the objective 
of the social studies in the grades. This should be done 
through a widespread and complete investigation including 
an analysis of the interests and activities of the child. A 
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consideration of these interests and activities by age, a de- 
cision as to their value based upon criteria, and a statement 
of objectives on these terms would produce a useful cur- 
riculum. 
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The amount of time allotted to the social studies in the 
elementary school is increasing. This is in harmony with 
the increased emphasis upon the necessity of training in 
social adjustment. This is shown in the findings of the 
Research Division of the National Education Association ! 
in the charts on the next page. 

Social change demands change in educational theory. — 
Marked social changes took place in American life between 
1775 and 1789. ‘There have followed a number of periods 
during which the rate of political and social changes has 
been accelerated. There runs through all of these a strain 
of socialization which has weakened individualism and 
strengthened social democracy. With the advent and 
growth of American democracy there has come the concomi- 
tant development of American education reflected in free 
schools and compulsory school attendance. 

Whenever a great movement is projected for social change 
the underlying principles and theories are carefully scru- 
tinized and reéxamined. Substitute principles are offered. 
Weaknesses and imagined inadequacies are designated in 
detail. A flood of arguments are offered against the new 
proposals. Always among the first of these arguments will 
be one dealing with the impracticability of the enterprise. 
This was true when it was proposed that we establish a sys- 
tem of free schools. It was offered against the provisions 
for free textbooks, consolidation of schools, the establish- 
ment of health clinics, the employment of school physicians 
and nurses, directors of playgrounds, of dramatics, of music, 
the installation of practical arts courses, gymnasia, equip- 


1 Research Bulletin of the National Education Assoctation, Vol. U1, Nos. 4 and 5. 
Washington, D. C., September and November, 1925, pp. 150-151. 
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ment for dramatic productions, and the like. Numerous 
other arguments against these and similar developments 
could be cited. In practically every case the argument has 
in it antisocial qualities. These arguments are, for the 
most part, egocentric, selfishly individualistic. The pro- 
posals that the social studies look toward changing social 
behavior through school activities have met with similar 
objections. Our educational theories in the past have been 
largely individualistic. We have urged the learner from 
kindergarten to university to get, get, get, —for himself. 
We are still telling boys and girls how much more they can 
earn (or at least get) in dollars and cents if they go to high 
school and college. 

The unfortunate aspect of the matter is that we haven’t 
taken the next step to show how they may realize upon this 
wealth and power for the social good. They are not ade- 
quately trained by the schools to see that in a social democ- 
racy there must be the highest possible type of codperative 
effort for the general welfare. Civic affairs are not to be 
turned over to a monarch or political hierarchy. The best 
in civic life must come through civic activity and participa- 
tion. Earning power is important but it should be largely 
incidental to living. 

The social studies are not designed primarily to increase 
vocational competence. — The social studies may orient 
those who pursue them as to the desirability of every mem- 
ber of society being vocationally competent. They should 
do this, providing they show the relationship between 
vocational competency and other aspects of functional citi- 
zenship. The social studies should constitute those por- 
tions of life interests that are markedly social whether they 
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be for six-year-olds or sixty-year-olds. So far as the ele- 
mentary schools are concerned they should treat of the social 
training for children. They should furnish much informa- 
tion but always from a functional behavioristic viewpoint. 
The social studies of the elementary school should be 
the strongest and yet the most flexible and dynamic por- 
tion of the curriculum. — They furnish the very warp and 
woof of the social fabric. All the children of all the masses 
pass through our elementary schools while in spite of ever- 
increasing enrollments only a fraction reach the high schools 
and colleges. Direct training in social understanding and 
social adjustment for all the children of all the people is 
the function and responsibility of the elementary schools. 
With American democracy as it is a very considerable por- 
tion of the burden of sustaining the social order must rest 
upon the masses. No one can be excused. There must be 
no shirking of social and civic responsibility. But just as 
surely as we insist upon the masses assuming responsibility, 
just so surely must the state make adequate provision for 
giving these self-same masses the knowledge, understanding, 
and skill whereby the responsibilities may be carried to the 
advantage of society at large. Nor can this training or in- 
struction be a mere indoctrination. It will not suffice to 
tell these young citizens what to think, but rather it is in- 
cumbent upon us to teach them ow to think and how to 
utilize the numerous sources of power relating to social and 
civic welfare. Blind allegiance has no place in modern 
democratic life. “My country right or wrong,” is out of 
date. Young Americans are eager to know more of their 
country but they are insisting upon the untarnished truth 
regardless of the bias of creed, party, or vested interest. 
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Nothing short of a frank, fair facing of facts will do, for the 
social order is changing and inquiring youths ask “ How? 
and Why? and What?” In no other field of study in the 
elementary school is change taking place more rapidly. 

The number combinations learned in the arithmetic class 
are the same to-day as they were centuries ago but not so 
the factors considered in the social studies. Indeed the 
factor change is the very heart of the social studies. And 
what is more fascinating to childhood and youth than 
change? Youth is a period of change. It is an age of 
altruism and the spirit of that age would change the so- 
cial order for the better. Mere social rigidity is resisted. 
Youth and status quo mix no better than oil and water. 
Youth plunges ahead with a rush that things may be quickly 
changed, while Age with lifted brows holds conservatively 
to the past or frowns upon the impetuosity of the rising 
generations! But the issue is not over points of difference 
between youth and the elders. These differences are in- 
herent in the nature of things. The real issue is, How best 
to train and enlighten the pupils passing through our ele- 
mentary schools? How to assist these lovers of change? 
these highly social beings who with every accelerating 
advance peer deeply into the social order and take a hand 
in its management. They thrive upon the facts of geog- 
raphy and history but they seek to understand the con- 
troversial. They would know the facts underlying the 
social, economic, and political issues over which men and 
women differ. 

In the past the pupil has been temporarily “ hushed up ”’ 
in school when controversial topics have arisen, only to seek 
answers from other sources. Information gained in this 
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- manner may be inaccurate because of misinformation or per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of theinformant. Such informa- 
tion may even prove harmful when it is antisocial in nature. 
A generation ago a similar difficulty prevailed in health 
education. It was thought improper for the school to 
treat of health problems common to every child. But 
health knowledge has tended to set us free. Life is 
better, richer, healthier, and sweeter because of frank, 
free discussion of physical well-being. A generation ago 
children had health explained to them by quacks and 
patent medicine almanacs. To-day they are taught and 
trained by wholesome, capable teachers. What has 
happened in the physical realm must be paralleled in 
the social realm. A frank, fair facing of social and politi- 
cal issues in the democracy that should pervade every 
American schoolroom can lead only to social and political 
health. The social studies are a means to this end. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Criticize the statement, — ‘The social studies are concerned 
with all that relates to the social well-being of man.’’ How would you 
state the proposition ? 

2. Wherein have the courses in history and geography been inade- 
quate to the social needs of young citizens? What are some of the 
important factors which have been omitted? What, if any, im- 
provement do you discern? 

3. What do you see in the statement, — ‘The needs of the learners 
take precedence over the compartments of subject matter” ? 

4. What should we do about school subjects? Should we increase 
the number? Do away with them? Combine them? Correlate 
them? Unite them in projects? What principle do you propose? 

5. In the light of your study and observation why is there a tend- 
ency to unify the social studies? What should be done about it? 
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6. How do you justify a program of social studies in the elementary 
school ? 

7. The amount of time allotted to the social studies is increasing. 
What are some of the arguments for and against this? As you recall 
your own experience as a pupil what suggestions would you make for 
the improvement of plans and procedures ? 

8. Should the social studies have a direct bearing on vocational 
competence? In what way? 

9. How can the social studies of the elementary school be the 
strongest and yet the most flexible and dynamic portion of the cur- 
riculum ? 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


Man isa creature of habit. — Habits sustain him in great 
crises. How often is this evident in the life of a well dis- 
ciplined soldier, the highly trained engineer, or the skillful 
surgeon when confronted by a great emergency! Careful 
training has been effective in developing in the organism 
precise, specific responses. Such habits are looked upon as 
good habits. They contribute to man’s welfare. Habits, 
however, are not in themselves good. Indeed they may 
readily function for ill, as is evidenced by the voluminous 
literature recounting the unfortunate experiences of the 
victims of bad habits. 

Customs are often referred to as social habits. — They 
are the habits of acommunity. Through a long slow growth 
they may become so thoroughly established that members 
of the group are unconscious of their existence. Thought- 
ful people may be shocked when some outsider calls atten- 
tion to them. Children are born and reared in such a maze 
of customs, folkways, and mores that they assume them 
as the inevitable. They are a part of life itself, certainly 
the social life which children know. 

Society builds these social habits or customs quite as 
effectively as the individual builds his personal habits. 
Society not only builds but punishes and rewards in order 
that only the chosen forms shall be maintained. For 
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example, social institutions require that the child must be 
born of parents who have been legally married if he is to 
begin life unhampered by social penalty. Time and place 
may vary his status but a social institution or custom will 
play an important part. If he was born in the days of 
Solomon, hemight bea prince and the son of a father who has 
possessed (legally) numerous wives. If he is an American 
citizen born in the twentieth century, he cannot be a prince 
nor can his father be legally married to more than one wife. 
Because of custom, he may find himself born into a society 
requiring him to religiously observe certain annual feast 
days although their origin is uncertain and the calendar for 
determining them has been remodeled and reorganized by 
decree or agreement. So great are these structures of social 
habits that individuals vigorously reacting against them 
may find them as disastrous as did Samson the columns 
when they crumbled at his hands. 

Sumner! in speaking of the power of the mores, says: 
‘The most important fact about the mores is their domin- 
ion over the individual. Arising he knows not whence or 
how, they meet his opening mind in earlier childhood, give 
him his outfit of ideas, faiths, and tastes, and lead him into 
prescribed mental processes. They bring to him codes of 
action, standards, and rules of ethics. They have a model 
of the man-as-he-should-be to which they mold him, in 
spite of himself and without his knowledge. If he submits 
and consents, he is taken up and may attain great social 
success. If he resists and dissents, he is thrown out and 
may be trodden underfoot.””’ Thus man must conform 


‘Sumner, W. G., Folkways, p. 173. By permission of Ginn & Company, Bos- 
ton, publisher, 1923. 
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to mores and customs if he would escape with his very life. 
Social habits are not restricted to the passing generation 
but are handed on from one generation to another, con- 
quering or destroying each individual as he passes across 
the stage of action. Mores, folkways, customs, and institu- 
tions are the means whereby society protects and perpetu- 
ates itself. In nature they are similar and in certain re- 
spects identical. They possess the qualities of habits, but 
are definitely social in their functioning. Often they are 
not “ established by common will” but are social growths 
whose origins are not entirely clear. But social institution 
in a more restricted sense implies the purposing and willing 
of the group. As a group becomes aware of real or fancied 
needs an institution is set up to meet such needs. Well- 
established customs may be lifted to a higher state of or- 
ganization and definition for the sake of promoting the will 
of the group. Chance custom through the ‘‘ common will ” 
becomes an institution. 

Institutions in the beginning are recognized as a means 
for attaining certain ends. They grow out of definite 
purposes. They are not ends in themselves but means to 
ends, in view of which they have been recognized by 
society. Their potentialities may be so great and their 
design so satisfactory that soon the conservative element 
within the group may look upon them as both means and 
ends and with the passing of time they often become ends 
in themselves. The conservative may come to look upon an 
institution as something final, even sacred, forgetting its 
origin, purpose, and possibilities. 

Educational institutions have long existed. — The pos- 
sibilities of education as a means of both individual and 
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social control were early recognized, and soon men were set 
apart as teachers and through the common will educa- 
tional institutions were established. Tradition, mores, and 
customs all played a part. People became aware of the 
potentialities of education and the increased effectiveness 
growing out of its institutionalization. The result was the 
establishment of numerous types of schools, as varied as the 
needs of the people, and as complex as the existent stage of 
civilization. Institutions which were designed and created 
by man as a means to his own welfare turned the tables, 
usurped his power, and subtly exchanged positions with 
him, making him subservient in the process. Educational 
institutions have passed through the varying stages of 
development common to other social institutions. Educa- 
tion has passed from a most informal status, as found 
among primitive peoples, to a thoroughly institutionalized 
function in our most advanced stage of civilization. 

The school perpetuates and promotes the interests of 
the society which establishes it. — If it is established by a 
religious society, it tends to perpetuate and promote the 
religious teachings and beliefs of the sustaining group. If 
established by a highly centralized monarchial political 
group, it will harmonize its teachings accordingly, and if it 
is a product of social democracy, it will strive to teach social 
democracy. Normally its activities are selected from the 
activities of the social group and presented in more or less 
idealized form. Often the selective process has been so 
refined that the activities can hardly be considered typical 
of the life and culture they are designed to promote. 

The European states contributing most to American cul- 
ture were not democratic. — The setting up of a new form 
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of government and the ratification of the constitution in 
1787 marked the beginning of a new era. There were in 
the nature of things, the geography, location, natural 
resources, pioneer conditions, distance from mother coun- 
try, expanding commerce, developing industries, conflicting 
religious beliefs, economic changes, and the like, numerous 
factors which demanded a new type of political and social 
organization. A great political experiment and_ social 
enterprise was launched. There had been a sharp break 
with the culture, customs, and allegiances, common to the 
forbears of these new Americans. Obviously cultures are 
not instantaneous creations. They are slow evolutions and 
even revolution is little more than a turbulent eddy in the 
great stream of social evolution. The American Revo- 
lution did not cut off the evolving lines of cultures whose 
sources lay in Europe. Although new environments and 
conditions facilitated the evolutionary process, countless 
customs of dress, home-life, trades, industry, religious 
activities, and education changed slowly and to this day 
American education carries the impress of educational 
traditions which have grown up in cultures quite foreign to 
the democracy it would serve. The European education 
from which we have drawn so much was designed for class 
distinctions and conditions which are not recognized in 
American democracy. America has no state church and 
the attendant interlocking of church, state, and education. 
It has no great military class nor a universal military train- 
ing program whereby state and school are united for uni- 
versal military purposes. We do not recognize a class as 
nobility nor provide special education to that end. In 
short, American education strives to avoid class education 
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on an arbitrary basis and sets itself the task of extending 
education to the masses regardless of their ancestry or social 
position. 

The school should select and idealize those experiences 
yielding the largest life values to its members.— This 
should apply not only to the curriculum, the subject 
matter of learning, but also to the methods of learning and 
teaching. The experiences fostered by the school should 
grow inherently out of the society for which the school is 
maintained. If the society is democratic in nature, the 
school should be correspondingly democratic in curricula 
and in methods. Unfortunately the American school, in 
drawing from the rich resources of European schools, has 
included procedures and materials which were never in- 
tended for a democratic society. Strange as it may seem, 
America was slow to develop an educational system in 
harmony with its political and social ideals. To this day 
both the high school and the institutions of higher learning 
bear the marks of the traditional schools and universities of 
Europe although the latter were designed to train “ Joyal 
subjects” and “ sons of gentlemen.” 

The public school is an essential institution in a de- 
mocracy. — Democracy must respect the individual and 
assist him in attaining his maximum well-being, physically, 
politically, economically, and socially. Each member pos- 
sesses the right to be individualized. On the other hand, 
democracy by its very nature is a state of desirable associ- 
ation, requiring the highest possible degree of socialization. 
Just as there must be individualization there must be the 
corresponding socialization, the one counterbalancing the 
other. Each must be assisted to do his best, deriving 
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superlative individual satisfaction through the best in 
socialized service. 

The school as an institution has a long and illustrious 
history. —In the beginning it was established for the 
favored few. Egypt approximately 5000 B.c. had a bureau- 
cratic government which was under priestly control. The 
priests constituted the highest social stratum, fostered 
schools for the maintenance of their class, possessed the 
learning, enjoyed the highest social prestige and dominated 
political, religious, and social affairs. Ancient institution- 
alized education in China was devoted primarily to the 
preservation of existing institutions, the mastery of ancient 
literature, and the preparation of a selected few for office. 
It remained for the Greeks, however, to reveal the great 
potentialities of institutionalized education. Both in 
Sparta and Athens the schools flourished as highly important 
social institutions. Curricula were studied, methods of 
teaching were developed, and educational theories evolved 
which endure to this day. Rome carried institutionalism 
to still higher planes, and while we give more attention to 
the legal institutions of Rome her educational institutions 
cannot be disregarded. A little later the Renaissance, edu- 
cational in character, sought the routes of institutionaliza- 
tion for preserving the social heritage and promoting learn- 
ing. With the advent of the era of discovery, commercial 
expansion, and industrial activity there came new needs for 
schools. Scholarship was recognized and scholars honored. 
Modern education was on its way. Disregarding local 
changes and restrictions, education may be said to have 
become a steadily increasing power in western civilization 
since 1492. 
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The beginning of the American school was contempo- 
raneous with the first permanent settlements. — A pam- 
phlet published under the title New England’s First Fruits 
in 1643 reveals these early interests and the belief in edu- 
cation. The situation of that time is described as follows: 

After God had carried us safe to New England 
And wee had builded our houses 
Provided necessaries for our livlihood 

’ Heard convenient places for God’s worship 
And settled the civill government 
One of the next things we longed for 
And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to posterity 
Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
To the churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the dust. 

Voluntary efforts on the part of parents were not de- 
pended upon, and in Massachusetts, laws were enacted in 
1642 and 1647 requiring the establishment of schools. An 
important step in American education had been taken. The 
state had asserted the right to require that institutionalized 
education be provided for its citizens. The American 
school as a social institution has been established through 
the common will. 

The purpose of the school is to assist boys and girls in the 
selection, promotion, and realization of those experiences 
yielding the largest life values.— These experiences are 
both individual and social in character. The school must 
do more than assist in the acquisition of those habits and 
skills which are merely individualistic, valuable and impor- 
tant though they may be. It must address itself to the 
task of making the school a democratic institution, similar 
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in nature to the social organization of the state of which it 
is a part. It should be idealized to such a degree as will 
make for definite social progress but not to the point that it 
fails to be an integral part of the state. If society desires 
helpful, codperative neighbors, the schools should foster 
neighborliness between pupils across the aisles. If pleasant 
conversation is an asset to adults as they assemble in social 
groups, there should be opportunities for pleasant con- 
versation in the schools. If we are to have a democratic 
society outside of school in which each member plays a part 
in its control, we cannot afford to establish schools in which 
the teacher is primarily a czar. The old principle that we 
learn by doing is quite as applicable to social situations as 
it is to an individual learning manual arts. If children are 
to acquire habits and skills in adjusting themselves to the 
social situations outside of school, the school must provide 
for experiences which will assist in developing such habits 
and skills within the school. In short the school must 
indeed be an integral part of society and assist children in 
both individual and social adjustments. 

The school as an institution for democracy must be kept 
dynamic. — Democracy must be dynamic or it dies. It 
cannot long endure without the vitalizing forces contrib- 
uted through the school. Not the school which leads to 
submissiveness and quiescence but a school which stirs to 
thought, action, and creative purpose; a school which not 
only gives information about democracy as we find it in 
American life but a school which exemplifies it in principle 
and practice. The school which is dynamic has a living 
situation within its own confines. It is life and not prepa- 
ration for life. The pupils are called upon to make wise 
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decisions, assume responsibility, codperate with their 
associates, and conform to the rules and customs of the 
situation in which they find themselves. 

Education must change both individual and society for 
the better. The school is absolutely vital as a factor in 
securing for man the good government of himself and the 
natural and social world about him. It possesses the po- 
tential power needed. There is no question as to the in- 
finite possibilities of education, but the responsibility for 
keeping the school ever a dynamic means to worthy social 
ends is sufficiently great to serve as a perpetual challenge 
to the most astute students of educational problems. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why must those concerned with education give so much atten- 
tion to habit ? 

2. What are customs? What are they good for? From your 
reading and observation mention certain customs which you consider 
very desirable or very undesirable. 

3. Why is it so difficult for one to realize the influence of custom 
upon him? Can you discover a custom which you have taken for 
granted or perhaps have been unaware of until this time? 

4. What is the purpose of an institution? May each of the fol- 
lowing be considered an institution? A law, an orphanage, manner 
of celebrating a holiday, a school, a family, a jail, a teachers’ organiza- 
tion, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls? What is common to all of these? 

5. Why should we have educational institutions ? 

6. Are institutions a means or an end in themselves? Always? 
Illustrate and explain. 

7. What can you say of our social inheritance from European 
states which have contributed largely to our culture? What has this 
to do with democracy ? 

8. How do you interpret the statement, — ‘The school should 
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select and idealize those experiences yielding the largest life values to 
its members”? ? 

g. Can democracy survive without the public school? Justify 
your answer. 

to. Compare the history of the school with the history of any other 
institution. Which record seems the more creditable? What do you 
suggest for the future? 

11. What is your reaction to the statement of the purpose of the 
school as given in this chapter? How might the statement be im- 
proved ? 

12. Why must the school as an institution for democracy be kept 
dynamic? 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Citizenship implies a process of socialization. — Citizens 
are more than individuals, they are members of various 
societies and as citizens they are members of numerous 
political groups or societies such as wards, districts, town- 
ships, counties, and states, not to mention political parties, 
“‘ wings,” amalgamations, and fusions of parties. Ross! in 
presenting his chapter on socialization gives it simple defi- 
nition by stating that it means ‘‘ the development of that 
we-feeling in associates and their growth in capacity and 
will to act together.”’ The “ we-feeling”’ is a happy ex- 
pression, for it points to the very heart of the thing so 
ardently sought in present social organization and which is 
referred to as socialization. Man, apparently, possesses 
many innate characteristics which tend to make him ego- 
centric. Each person is inclined to put himself in the 
center of his world. As a child he wants /is way, as a 
youth he is concerned with what is coming to him, and not 
a few men of great power invariably raise the question, — 
“What do J get out of it?” The experience of the race 
down through the centuries of social living, all the way 
from primitive tribal life to international codperation, has 
revealed the necessity of counterbalancing this egoism or 
“ T-feeling ” with a social interest or a “ we-feeling.” It 
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has been difficult to develop the latter. The possibilities 
for the ‘“‘I” are more readily appreciated than are ultimate 
values of the ‘‘ we.” ‘I, my, and mine ”’ are learned and 
used more readily than “ we, our, and ours,” particularly 
if the “‘we” includes very large numbers. Man is willing 
to say we and our for circumscribed groups, but extend the 
boundaries and his voice grows faint to the point of inarticu- 
lation. Religion seeks to aid in the socialization process 
when it teaches of a universal protector and the brother- 
hood of man. 

A most valuable part of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is the initial word ‘‘ We.” !— It implies both a state 
and a process of socialization. There is a new counterbal- 
ancing of the J and the we, and sheer self-concern gives way 
to an interest in social welfare. A political group of people 
had reached a stage of development where they possessed 
the capacity and the will to act together for the common 
good. There has been awakened a new concept of citizen- 
ship. Socialization has transformed subjects into citizens 
who must assume new and greater political responsibilities 
but who because of putting off their subjectivity will be able 
to realize more fully an enlarging, socialized personality. 

Good citizens are socialized citizens. — Obviously there 
are wide degrees of socialization. He who falls very low on 
the scale may lose some of his rights and privileges as a 
citizen and the society which gives him citizenship may in 
extreme cases take away not only his citizenship but his life 
as well. Moving up the scale society strives to recognize 
and honor the highly socialized citizen. In myriad ways the 


‘ Obviously in referring to “We” as the initial word reference is made to the 
declaration proper. 
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good socialized citizen is given approval and encouragement. 
If he has been generous of his time, unselfish in his activities, 
and devoted to civic welfare, his associates give expression 
to their approbation. 

The law, expressing in crystallized form the common 
opinion of the group, requires much of the citizen. He is 
required to contribute to the common good. The require- 
ments of the law, however, are never adequate to present 
needs. They are inherently of the past and can only 
approximate present needs. They are essentially static 
and fixed. Social and political needs to be fully met, must 
have the best efforts and abilities of the citizens here and 
now. Legal requirements are good but insufficient for the 
present and ever changing immediate needs. The van- 
guard of political and social affairs can never be legally 
established. It must come through enlightenment, through 
vision and education, whereby the socialized citizen vol- 
untarily projects himself beyond the massed legalized 
phalanxes, to reconnoiter amid the hazards of the careless- 
ness of his own sustaining group and the selfish opposition 
of foreign forces. 

Socialization comes through education. — We cannot 
through breeding produce a socialized race. Biological 
factors may determine to what degree socialization is pos- 
sible in terms of the educability of the individual, but be- 
yond that we must depend upon education. The biological 
heritage is transmitted through breeding and blood, the 
social heritage through education and enlightenment. The 
biological heritage changes slowly and within relatively 
limited ranges, the social inheritance may be rapidly en- 
larged and accelerated within wider ranges, providing man 
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will accept the task and spend his potential powers to that 
end. According to Giddings,’ 


Socialization is the opposite of mutation and supplementary 
variation. It is an aggregate of acquisitions, in distinction from 
native traits. It cannot be transmitted through heredity, but by 
teaching it can be handed on with compounding interest from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The socialized members of organized society “play the game”’; 
the non-socialized survivors from savagery and interlopers from bar- 
barism do not. The socialized are tolerant and regardful of the 
rights (natural and legal) of their fellowmen; they are by habit help- 
ful; they value and observe manners; and they can codperate. 

The zero point of socialization is criminality, that degree of depar- 
ture from prevailing and approved behavior which the community by 
process of law and with relative severity punishes. 

Tf the range of socialization from zero up be divided into four parts 
or grade quarters, we get the following distribution of habits and 
persons : 

In the lowest grade quarter are the predatory, aggressors upon 
person and property, law-breakers. 

In the second grade quarter (counting from the lowest up) are the 
intentionally or willingly dependent, wholly or in part; the self-seek- 
ing, intent on getting more than they give; the inconsiderate and 
irresponsible. 

In the third grade quarter are the dependable, the helpful, the 
considerate, and the responsible, who are also type-conforming, con- 
ventional, uninventive, and non-innovating. 

In the fourth and highest quarter are the dependable and the 
helpful, who are mindful of the value of social usage but are also inde- 
pendent in thought, courageous, willing to experiment, but cautiously, 
and with full responsibility for results. 

This distribution into quarters is artificial, but it makes observa- 
tion and recording possible. With competent assistance I have 


1 Giddings, F. H., Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 287-288. Copy- 
right, 1922, by The Macmillan Company. — Reprinted by permission. 
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obtained observations of 1888 individuals, comprised in 428 families 
and all personally known by the observers. The distribution by 
socialization is: 


GRADE QUARTER No. oF InpIvmuaLs 


It is the function of education to assist in the process of 
reducing the number of persons in the lower section and in 
increasing the number in the higher sections. The responsi- 
bility for this is especially great along civic lines. With the 
tremendous burdens that are now being placed upon a 
democratic state a higher degree of socialization on the part 
of our citizens is imperative; particularly is this true of 
our citizens in the ’teens and younger. 

Socialization comes through communication, cooperation, 
and organization. — It was suggested above that socializa- 
tion comes through education. Some sociologists would 
suggest that socialization comes through aggregation, com- 
munication, association, codperation, combination, and or- 
ganization. The incongruity is more apparent than real. 
There can be no education in a social sense without the 
factors enumerated above and whether we analyze them into 
three, five, or more items is largely a matter of refinement. 
The basic principles are the same. 

Man is normally communicative and gregarious. He 
seeks membership in groups and communicates his wants, 
feelings, fears, approval, disapproval, knowledge, interests, 
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and attitudes. In the most primitive state, before he had 
developed a language, doubtless he communicated with his 
fellows through kindly or threatening gestures and cries of 
defiance or grunts of approval. Meeting a difficulty which, 
alone, he could not overcome, his shrieks and cries of en- 
treaty brought others of his kind who might assist him. 
For example, if a bowlder had fallen upon his foot and he 
was unable to extricate himself, his cries might call an 
associate who, codperating with him, could effect his re- 
lease. 

With the growth of language and development of a 
grammar which adds to linguistic exactitude his communi- 
cation became more specific and meaningful. So universal 
is the social inheritance of language that few of us realize its 
value. The satisfaction which communication has given to 
man is so great that there has been an undiminished urge to 
increase it without limit. We communicate by means of 
signals, signs, figures, forms, grimaces, smiles, laughter, 
intonations, melodies, measures, spoken words, written 
words, printing, publishing, telephony, telegraphy, radio, 
and the like. These constitute the avenues through which 
individuals express their personalities and through which by 
the mutual exchange of ideas they may become socialized. 
Whether it be an argument between two women over the 
back fence as to the welfare of the neighborhood, political 
palaver purveyed by petty politicians, senatorial sentiment, 
or a meeting of The League of Nations, communication 
plays its part. Without it there can be neither codperation 
nor organization and it alone may be utterly useless in bring- 
ing about socialization. However, it is never quite alone. 
The moment there is an attentive ear there is some degree 
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of codperation. It may be that the codperative, quict 
attention will lead to violent antagonisms over the back 
fence, in petty politics, in the senate, or among nations. 
The parties may not have learned how to codperate effec- 
tively for the general welfare, especially if they have no 
satisfactory organization as a means to that end. 

In 1914 the world’s system of communication worked 
exceedingly well. All the world knew within a few hours 
what had happened in Europe. Press, telegraph, and cable 
had functioned well, but codperation lagged far behind and 
organization whereby “‘ we-feeling”’ might exist was still un- 
born. Years after the war one finds the two latter factors 
still pathetically weak. The process of world socialization, 
the movement for a world ‘‘ we-feeling,” has gained but 
little momentum. Even within smaller political groups, 
the nation, the state, and even the county and municipality, 
coéperation and organization effecting socialization come 
at a painfully slow pace. 

The schools are largely responsible for a socialized 
citizenship. — The schools have systematically taught and 
trained pupils to communicate. They have taught reading 
and writing effectively which gives people the power to re- 
ceive the communications of men long dead or thousands of 
miles away. They have bridged tme and space so far as 
communication is concerned. But what of codperation and 
organization? The pupils have not participated in these 
things as they have in communication. Obviously without 
participation, without doing, they cannot gain strength in 
the processes. They have participated in communication 
and have been strengthened accordingly. As socialized 
citizens they have taken one important step and to a slight 
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degree the others have followed. America is articulate! 
We read more, telephone more, and use the radio more than 
most other great people. To these ends systematic educa- 
tion within the schools has played an important réle. But 
communication is but one factor: the first step. Without 
coéperation and organization it is indeed but a tinkling 
cymbal and sounding brass. 

Those responsible for the schools are aware of this, and the 
mighty public is insisting with new vigor that the schools 
take these next steps. Since children “learn by doing”? in 
reading, writing, and speaking, is it not time that they 
learn to codperate by similar procedures? Since children 
organize in cliques, clubs, and gangs, is it not time for the 
schools to assist them to do these things better and to more 
worthy purposes? The task is not easy. Where great 
nations under the leadership of gifted men have failed it is 
not to be supposed that the school under the guidance of a 
teacher can do the miraculous. Education, however, is 
concerned with smaller factors, with the smaller but not 
less important items which function in communication, co- 
operation, and organization, as found in smaller groups. 
But even in our best schools the proportion of time and 
energy given to training in communication still outweighs 
that given to the other great factors. The new and de- 
sirable trend (it is held here) is to assist the children to 
gain more experience in codperative enterprises and to 
establish habits and attitudes for effective and whole- 
some codperation in succeeding social situations. From 
codperation under these conditions the need of organization 
is a natural growth nourished by the school. The children 
purpose, plan, execute, and judge the results. They are 
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not content to merely communicate but they learn and 
master, through the delights of doing, the nature and func- 
tion of the other factors essential to socialization. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


t. How does citizenship imply a process of socialization? Why is 
the ‘“‘we-feeling’”’ important in the improvement of American citizen- 
ship ? 

2. Criticize the statement, — ‘“‘The most valuable part of the De- 
claration of Independence is the initial word ‘We.’” 

3. Can citizens be citizens without being socialized citizens? Ex- 
plain. 

4. Since socialization comes through education, is all education 
therefore a socializing force? Illustrate. 

5. What is meant by the statement that socialization comes through 
communication, codperation, and organization? Illustrate and ex- 


plain. 
6. To what extent are the schools responsible for a socialized citi- 
zenship ? - 


7. How do you relate such terms as socialized recitation, socialized 
school, and the like to the topics discussed in this chapter? 

8. In the light of your reading and thinking must there always be 
an approximate zero of socialization in our society ? 

9. What can the schools do to increase the numbers in the third 
and fourth quarters of Giddings’ classification ? 
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PART V 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 


CHAPTER XI 


CITIZENSHIP AS BEHAVIOR 


Modern psychology is frequently referred to as the science 
of human behavior. Education has repeatedly turned to 
psychology for assistance in its great task of changing the 
behavior of human beings for the better. This is the func- 
tion of education, and since the science of psychology ad- 
dresses itself to the problems of human behavior, it is obvious 
that it can make valuable contributions to educational prac- 
tice. One of its great contributions has been the point of 
view taken in the study of human nature — how man be- 
haves both as an individual and as a member of society. 
Man’s behavior has come to be studied by means of scientific 
methods. He is recognized as a functioning organism, a 
being in action, and that whatever his activities may be 
there lie back of them causes or stimuli, many of which may 
be recognized, isolated, studied, and modified through 
educational procedures. Furthermore, in the light of such 
knowledge man may so control the environing factors as 
to change the stimuli and thereby change the behavior or 
conduct. It is upon these bases that education must build. 
Something of this has been known ever since man became 
man, but the science of psychology is constantly refining 
methods and revealing in ordered fashion new aspects of 
human nature, all of which contribute to more scientific 
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Citizenship is conceived of in terms of behavior or con- 
duct. — It implies something more than merely a state of 
being. It is recognized by numerous dynamic, active 
qualities. Any reasonable test of citizenship must be 
applied to the civic behavior of the citizens under consider- 
ation. In short, civic behavior or civic conduct constitutes 
the crux of good citizenship. It is quite possible for an 
individual to possess a large body of knowledge about civic 
affairs and of the place and function of citizens and yet fall 
far short of playing the rdle of the good citizen. The 
significant, pragmatic test is applied to his behavior — to 
his civic habits, skills, and attitudes. His fellow citizens 
ask, How well does he perform his part? How does his 
civic behavior compare with others of his group or type? 
Unfortunately, not a few advocates of programs of civic 
education seem to overlook the importance of considering 
the group or type to which a citizen may belong and urge 
the same fixed program of training for all. They seem to 
assume that good citizenship is identical for all citizens and 
forget that good civic behavior for one citizen may not be 
equally good for another. They overlook the fact that we 
expect a very different civic behavior from a man of forty 
than from a child of four although both are citizens. If 
this man is the cashier of the first national bank of his city, 
we require a different civic behavior from him than from a 
man of the same age who serves as a janitor in the same 
bank. We should frankly recognize the fact that appro- 
priate civic behavior is as variable as personality itself. 

Knowledge alone is not adequate. — The protagonists 
for American education have tended in the past to pin their 
faith to the gaining of knowledge as the one essential in edu- 
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cation. “ Get knowledge,” was the admonition, “ create in- 
stitutions wherein and whereby knowledge may be gained.” 
This tendency became so persistent that not a few over- 
looked the biblical urge to “‘ get knowledge,” but in addition 
thereto to “* get understanding ”’; or to couch similar thought 
in more modern terms, to get knowledge together with the 
functional aspects as reflected in habits, skills, and attitudes. 
“ Knowledge is power ”’ is an old expression carrying at least 
a modicum of truth, but until an individual is equipped to 
utilize his knowledge he is under a handicap. The em- 
phasis upon knowledge to the practical exclusion of func- 
tion has apparently worked as much harm in civic educa- 
tion as in any other place, probably greater than in some 
other instances. Citizenship implies activity, doing, being, 
achieving, behavior. This does not mean that certain knowl- 
edge is not valuable but that it is the functioning of the 
citizen, his behavior, that is significant. A citizen may 
be able to repeat the preamble of The Constitution or 
some other part of it or possibly all of it and yet fall short 
of being a good citizen. This knowledge need not hamper, 
indeed it seems that it should be a positive aid, but at 
best it is not enough. 

Men are judged on the functional or activity side. The 
musician is evaluated in terms of his ability to produce 
music. Physicians, ditch diggers, trained nurses, poets, 
preachers, plumbers, hod-carriers, housewives, engravers, 
farmers,and ambassadorsare evaluated in terms of function. 
A good ditch digger is one who digs ditches well and a good 
preacher is onewhopreaches well. True they possess certain 
bodies of knowledge, but until it is revealed in activity, 
until the knowledge and related skills are put to work, an 
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evaluation on the functional side cannot be made. Knowl- 
edge about an activity does not insure ability in the activity 
itself. Many may have knowledge about baseball and yet 
be unable to play it. Many have knowledge about good 
moral conduct and yet fail to conduct themselves according 
to accepted moral standards. It is reported that a survey 
of books stolen from the library of the department of phil- 
osophy in a great university revealed that the proportion was 
highest in ethics! It seems reasonable to assume that these 
thieves had a knowledge of ethics, but the functional aspects 
were inadequate for ethical behavior. 

Behavior aspects of education are receiving greater 
emphasis. — Part of this is doubtless due to the develop- 
ment of what is now termed behavioristic psychology. 
Certainly some of the terminology pertaining to behavior- 
ism has been taken over into educational discussion with the 
result that behavior as a term is now quite as common in 
educational literature as in modern psychology. The edu- 
cationist, whether primary teacher, school principal, or 
university professor, is vitally concerned with the changing 
behavior of the learner. Indeed we may say the behavior of 
a man is an index of his education or for the sake of emphasis 
it may be said that education is worth just the difference 
it makes in the behavior of an individual. Institutional 
education, as commonly conceived of, attempts to make that 
behavior better. If a boy falls into the hands of a group of 
crooks and is taught by them to crack safes, the social value 
is negative although the education, such as it is, has been 
effective. He has not only gained knowledge of how to 
crack a safe but functional skillin doingit. If, on the other 
hand, he becomes a member of a neighborhood group (led 
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and encouraged by teachers and parents) whereby an un- 
sightly vacant lot becomes a productive and beautiful 
garden, the value is positive. He has not only gained 
knowledge as to how gardens are made but also skill in 
actually making a garden. His behavior has been changed 
through learning by doing, whether he cracks a safe or makes 
a garden. Socially one activity is negative in value while 
the other is obviously positive. 

Education is concerned with the determination of each 
learner’s individual and social needs and in turn how best to 
supply them. In both gardening and safe cracking a cer- 
tain amount of manual training and skill is necessary; in 
fact the safe cracking may demand a higher degree of dex- 
terity than gardening. The value, however, does not lie in 
the mere activity itself, but rather in the ends sought, in the 
objectives to be attained through effort. Mere manipula- 
tion is not enough, whether it be material in the hands or 
ideas in the realm of thought. The process is important, 
but only as it is related to acceptable objectives. There lies 
back of the process a purpose to achieve a given end or ob- 
jective. Often the objective first recognized is general, but 
as the behavior process proceeds new intermediate objectives 
appear and their relationship to the larger or more general 
objective is recognized. There are great general objectives, 
but subsidiary to them are numerous specific objectives 
which are but steps leading toward them. Indeed it may 
be said the tendency in education, as in the sciences, is in 
the direction of defining finer objectives and in evaluating 
and re-evaluating smaller and smaller units. For example, 
the scientific students of reading no longer look upon read- 
ing as just reading. , Nor is reading merely oral reading and 
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silent reading, for we have come to realize that there are 
numerous kinds and purposes of each, that reading behavior 
is complex and highly differentiated. The development of 
health education is analogous. An individual may have ex- 
cellent habits in so far as the care of the teeth is concerned 
while habits of bodily posture are wretched. The great 
general objective good health is not attained because some 
of the specific objectives have been neglected. The general 
objective is attained through the attainment of a long chain 
of specific objectives, and here as in tradition the chain is no 
stronger than the weakest link. In other words education, 
to be most effective, must give attention to very specific 
phases of behavior. 

Good citizenship behavior must come through performing 
civic acts. — Effective education has come through sharp 
analysis of the individual’s needs, his educability, methods, 
and materials, and effective civic education must follow in 
similar fashion. The ultimate test of good citizenship is 
not to be found in the mere knowledge of government but in 
the behavior of the individual as a citizen. The ultimate 
test of the healthy person is not to be found in the mere 
knowledge of the nature of healthful conditions but in good 
health behavior, and that in the numerous details which 
constitute a well-ordered healthful whole. If an individual 
is to respond satisfactorily to a given civic situation, he must 
previously have had opportunity to respond to similar situa- 
tions. To leave it to chance alone will not do. 

The purpose of civic education. — Civic education has 
as its central purpose the preparation of the individual for 
desirable group relationships in the various civic-social 
groups. It has to do with experiences possessing immediate 
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civic value as well as those which may be selected in the 
light of probable adult needs. The child who is born an 
American citizen possesses at once certain rights and re- 
sponsibilities. His civic behavior is bound to exert social 
influence, and society is obligated to assist him in making 
his civic behavior measure as high as possible upon the 
scale of good citizenship. Such a scale is never complete, 
is ever in the making, but its existence in the minds of 
citizens is a reality. 

Civic education, in its largest sense, includes all scien- 
tific, social, ethical, and religious instruction and training 
which may help the individual to solve for himself problems 
of citizenship that inevitably confront every normal Ameri- 
can citizen. Ina certain sense, all education may, through 
a very liberal interpretation, be said to be civic education, 
but a more restricted concept of civic education is here 
under consideration. Civic education does not mean merely 
a course in government and, on the other hand, it does not 
include the whole field of education. It is concerned with 
the improvement of those aspects of a citizen’s behavior 
which have a direct and obvious relationship to civic wel- 
fare. The central purpose stated above, the preparation 
of the individual for desirable group relationships in the 
various civic-social groups, should be kept clearly in mind. 
At best there will remain marginal areas where sharp lines 
of demarkation cannot easily be drawn, but after all subject 
divisions are only means to an end and their limitations 
should be judged in the light of the best common sense which 
can be mustered. Arbitrary lines are drawn primarily 
for the sake of clearness and definition. Obviously, there 
will be overlappings here and there. For example, prob- 
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lems of public health and sanitation are both civic and 
physical; laws and rulings regarding industry, commerce, 
professional activities, and the like are both vocational and 
civic or political. Phases of moral and religious education 
may also possess certain aspects that are unquestionably 
civic in nature. 

Analysis of activities. — The foregoing paragraph has 
offered certain considerations of the preparation of the 
individual for desirable group relationships with special 
emphasis upon the activity side. Analyses of tasks, of 
activities, of jobs, have long been made, but in the realm of 
modern American education it has remained for Bobbitt ! 
and Charters ? to carry the procedure farther, perhaps, than 
has any one else. According to Bobbitt, ‘‘ When we know 
what men and women ought to do along the many lines and 
levels of human experience, then we shall have before us the 
things for which they should be trained.”’ This is a sound 
principle as far as it goes and has been a valuable guide in 
the construction of curricula. There is every reason to 
believe that it may profitably be applied to civic experiences. 
The limitation to adults, however, seems unwarranted, if 
such limitation is intended, particularly in the light of the 
emphasis upon the needs and activities of very young 
citizens, as set forth in an earlier part of this book. 

We are urged by Bobbitt to divide human experiences 
into major fields, each group making such divisions as seem 
best suited to their needs, but there is a caution that in 
the complete analysis there should be no portion of the 


1 Bobbitt, F., How to Make a Curriculum, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
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* Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1923. ‘ 
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broad range of experience omitted. Bobbitt in his compre- 
hensive survey gives special attention to citizenship activi- 
izes and would have them constitute one of the ten general 
objectives. Charters in discussing the analysis of activities 
suggests that it is not a new operation in the field of instruc- 
tion but has not been widely used. In our efforts now to 
use this method we are giving emphasis to a method of value 
which up to the present has been seldom applied. Analyses 
of civic activities have long been made, often carelessly 
and indefinitely, but nevertheless made. Unfortunately 
these analyses are often made by persons with a biased 
point of view or disgruntled citizens who are quick to pick 
flaws, give partial analyses, and circulate incomplete reports 
which in the long run are more damaging than helpful. 
But whether the analysis is scientifically prosecuted without 
bias or, on the other hand, superficially made because of 
malicious motives, there is the ever-present fact that we 
must deal with activities, with civic behavior. 

Civic abilities are those civic activities in which a citizen 
may successfully engage. — Ability implies a power to per- 
form, the capacity to do, the particular strength and skill 
to bring a thing to pass. It is the acceptance of this point 
of view, the development of this concept, which has con- 
tributed so much toward improved measurement in educa- 
tion. Certain values of educative processes have long been 
recognized, but attempts at objective measurement of the 
results are relatively new. ‘Those most directly concerned 
with measurement, particularly the development of scales 
and standardized tests, were, by the nature of the prob- 
lem, compelled to think in terms of the abilities to be meas- 
ured. If value were attached to a certain ability, such as 
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ability to read at a given rate or write at a certain degree 
of legibility, the expert in educational measurement would 
seek to discover the nature of the ability and to give it 
definition. Before there can be a satisfactory system of 
measurement there must be a definition of the thing to be 
measured. These abilities are revealed in behavior. If 
they are reading abilities, they are to be noted in the individ- 
ual’s behavior asa reader. If they are civic abilities, they 
are to be found in his civic behavior. 

Civic habits and civic behavior are inseparably bound 
together. — According to James,! ‘‘ Education is for be- 
havior... . The great thing in all education is to make 
our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. It is to 
fund and capitalize our acquisitions, and live at ease upon 
the interest of the fund. For this we must make automatic 
and habitual as early as possible, as many useful actions 
as we can, and as carefully guard against the growing into 
ways that are likely to be disadvantageous. The more of 
the details of our daily life we can hand over to the effortless 
custody of automatism, the more our higher powers of mind 
will be set free for their own proper work.”’ The potentiality 
of habit may mean achievement or downfall, success or 
failure, the satisfaction which comes from easy functioning 
along desirable lines or the annoyance of a force which 
dominates consciousness to the point which thwarts justice. 
A habit can hardly be neutral, it isan enemy or afriend. So 
much has been said about bad habits that any reference to 
habit is apt to carry with it at least a slight implication that 
certain vicious qualities are about to be taken into account. 


‘James, W., Talks to Teachers, published by Henry Holt & Company, New York, 
p. 66. 
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Too few people look far enough to see that the potential 
power which drives a person to activities which his conscious 
consideration condemns is in reality an available dynamic 
force for almost unlimited good if properly harnessed. 
Habits conserve time, energy, “ nerves,” and do the major 
portion of man’s work. Once selected and ingrained, noth- 
ing short of death can entirely remove their traces. Public 
education assumes a grave responsibility when it undertakes 
to ingrain in young America not only good habits but the 
best possible collection of good habits and at the same time 
so control environing factors and forces as to prevent the 
acquirement of bad habits. 

A habit is an acquired tendency to act. It may be 
thought of as more complex than a reflex but less complex 
than a skill. A person may undergo an experience in such 
a way as to predispose him to repeatedly act in a similar 
manner in the future. Every experience leaves its trace to 
the end that man is continually adding to his store of habits, 
which will serve or dominate him as the case may be. 
This underlying principle is basic to all educational pro- 
cedure. In teaching a child to write he is placed in an 
environment which will give him opportunity to repeat cer- 
tain experiences, thereby predisposing him to form a given 
letter ina certain way. At first the procedure is a conscious 
process, but as the habit becomes definitely formed it drops 
below the conscious level. The habit is formed. It is a 
good servant which sets down in writing the thought of the 
master. Behavior has been changed for the better. The 
individual through experience has undergone a modification 
which forms a predisposition to easier and more effective 
action under similar conditions in the future. The principle 
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applies quite as well to social and civic affairs. Take, for 
example, so simple a thing as turning to the right when 
meeting any one on the street, a habit of importance to 
old and young, whether driver or pedestrian. The mass 
of recent legislation bearing upon this simple procedure 
is but a hint of its civicimportance. Since it is a new civic 
responsibility, it is a new educational responsibility. Since 
the school has succeeded in building the habits of crossing 
i’s, using the dictionary, and the like, it can succeed in a 
similar manner in training children not only to appreciate 
the importance of forming the habit of turning to the right 
but also to form this habit. 

It seems probable that more citizens of this country 
have attempted to memorize the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion than have been systematically trained to keep to the 
right, the relative functional importance of the two being re- 
vealed in the never ending reports of traffic accidents. This 
is not to be interpreted as in any way belittling the preamble 
of the Constitution nor the desirability of many citizens 
memorizing it, but it is a protest against neglecting the 
habitual aspects of civic behavior in which practically all 
citizens engage. In short, the effective inculcation of this 
one habit would save enough in economic losses alone to go 
far toward maintaining our program of civic education. 

Civic skills are more complex than civic habits. — There 
is no sharp line of demarkation between habit and skill, but 
a skill may be thought of as being more complex than a habit 
and usually used with a higher degree of consciousness as to 
its purpose and the objective to be attained. An example 
in civic training might be, assisting newcomers in school 
or community to feel at home. This is a situation which 
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frequently confronts practically all citizens. Its civic im- 
portance is easily demonstrated through reference to immi- 
gration laws, legal residence, and the like. It varies from 
problems of international justice, as immigrants enter our 
ports, to the niceties of friendly hospitality in the home of 
refinement. It is inextricably tied up with every worthy 
attempt at Americanization and socialization. It is a 
functional virtue of inestimable value in fostering social 
solidarity. It is not alone dependent upon knowledge but 
is sustained by those habits and skills which are essential 
to adequate living. Much has been done to furnish knowl- 
edge to children about people, but too little in aiding them to 
know the people themselves. They learn (from books) 
of the customs and manners of people from other lands and 
in neighboring states, east, west, north, and south, but 
when it comes to training that will develop such a skill as 
herein mentioned, the program weakens. 

The youngster of Scotch forbears and good Presbyterian 
traditions reads with interest of the people and customs of 
sunny Italy, both of to-day and the classic past, but his 
Italian neighbor across the aisle is looked upon as a “‘dago ”’ 
or “‘ wop”’ and is so treated. The extra-school training of 
street, alley, and home has functioned, while effective school 
training has been sacrificed to knowledge aspects. He hears 
superficial arguments for Nordic superiority and ridicule of 
Italian ‘‘ chatter,’ while the Latin language and culture is 
placed in a category so far removed that he never becomes 
aware of their relationship. He may thus acquire skills in 
social and civic adjustment that strike at the heart of that 
for which the constitution was wrought. It is contended 
that if this one skill (making newcomers feel at home in 
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school or community) were effectively instilled in all ele- 
mentary-school children of this country for a generation, the 
problems and perplexities of immigration would shrink to 
relatively insignificant proportions while the civic life of 
all America would be greatly enhanced. 

An attitude may be looked upon as a position taken which 
indicates action, a more or less settled manner of acting 
because of habitual thinking and feeling. — The degree of 
action may range from a stage closely akin to passivity 
up to the most dynamic action. Take, for example, the 
attitude of being desirous of codperation with a group of 
which one isa member. The more passive aspects of such 
an attitude might be (a) primarily an habitual mode of 
thinking that there should be such codperation ; moving up 
the scale toward greater action, we may find next (6) a defi- 
nite interest to the extent of taking into account va- 
rious instances of codperative efforts and those of counter 
qualities; and finally (c) an active, positive attitude radiat- 
ing leadership and positive encouragement at every oppor- 
tunity. Such attitudes come through education ; civic atti- 
tudes come through civic education whether it be good or 
bad. A well-known mining town has had a program 
of civic education which has produced attitudes, some of 
them up to a very dynamic level and with results that have 
challenged attention far beyond American boundaries, the 
unfortunate thing about it being that it was the wrong kind 
of education — an education that produced the wrong kind 
of behavior. Consider the three degrees of attitudes toward 
so simple a matter as passing through corridors without 
crowding and shouting. Practically all pupils have the 
attitude that such crowding and shouting should not be; 
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the next step (definite interest) might be the noting of 
differences between groups and individuals and finally the 
active, positive attitude whereby a movement is initiated 
within a group in order to change its manner of passing 
through corridors. Again an illustration has been taken 
from a simple item of behavior, but the number of times a 
citizen will need to exercise this function, and this is true 
of citizens of all ages, will far exceed the number of times 
he will need to repeat a portion of the constitution or to have 
clearly in mind the jurisdiction of the various courts. 

Frequency of function constitutes only one criterion in 
evaluating activities, but in civic and social behavior it con- 
stitutes an aspect that cannot rightfully be overlooked. It 
is easier to justify the leaving to special procedure and to 
conscious considerations those activities in which one rarely 
engages, particularly if they possess no inherent perils. On 
the other hand, it is imperative that programs of civic ed- 
ucation be so devised that a functional set of civic habits 
and skills shall be established which in turn will release 
time and energy for the conscious consideration of problems 
which only occasionally occur. In summary it may be said 
that as we come more fully to realize the behavior aspects 
of citizenship we must provide the necessary means for 
establishing those habits, skills, and attitudes which pertain 
to adequate, wholesome civic behavior in our constantly 
changing American life. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you understand by “citizenship as behavior”? How 
can the quality of citizenship be determined other than through civic 
behavior ? 
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2. Why is knowledge alone inadequate for desirable citizenship ? 

3. Is one who knows good citizenship always a good citizen? How 
so? What do you suggest ? 

4. To what extent must good citizenship come through the per- 
formance of civic activities ? 

5. How do you state the purpose of civic education? 

6. How do you relate civic education to the analysis of civic ac- 
tivities ? 

7. What is the nature of civic habits? How are they related to 
civic behavior ? 

8. Why differentiate between civic habits and civic skills ? 

9. What isan attitude? How does it function in a civic situation ? 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE METHOD OF RECITATION 


An old method. — The recitation as a part of school pro- 
cedure is as old as the school itself. It is applicable to a 
single learner or to a group and may be used in the most 
elementary subjects or in advanced courses in special fields. 
It has persisted in all our educational systems to such a 
degree that it has not only become a means whereby a 
teacher may examine the learner as to what has been learned, 
but the number and length of recitations may constitute 
a means for the standardization of courses. Teachers and 
pupils indicate the amount of work done by the number of 
“recitations ’? per day or week. The term may apply to 
a number of activities and exercises, but usually there is the 
common element of reporting what has been learned. 

The recitation is, in its restricted sense, a *‘ re-citation.’? — 
The learners are asked to tell what they have learned from 
the study of books, particularly a textbook, and in this sense 
there is a re-citation of this material which has been read. 
Obviously this may be helpful if the recitation is well 
managed, but it may be positively vicious under some con- 
ditions. Teachers often demand the repetition of phrases, 
statements, even paragraphs and chapters, verbatim. Such 
procedure may glorify mere form while the thought is 
ignored, in fact devotion to the repetition of words without 
clear concepts of what they represent may do positive harm. 
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The recitation method is often primarily a test of the 
learner’s memory. — It may follow a period of study during 
which certain sections of a textbook are learned for “ re- 
citing.” This is done in response to questions by the 
teacher, the learner giving evidence of his achievement by 
recitation. This has also been the most common method of 
classroom teaching. The skillful teacher who has directed 
the learning may through questioning lead the learner into 
a careful evaluation, selection, and organization of the 
materials studied. The recitation under such circumstances 
may be a good educational procedure, but when it degener- 
ates into the acceptance of mere words, unrelated phrases, 
and statements, it is futile. 

The arrangement of topics and outlines is usually logical 
rather than psychological. — It is, in other words, the results, 
the summary of prolonged effort on the part of a scholar 
who has organized his material from the viewpoint of the 
master rather than for the novice. The learner must attack 
new material psychologically, z.e., in the natural order of 
experience, while the logical is the arrangement of what has 
been gained through experience. The master of a given 
field of subject matter, for example, certain aspects of 
political science or civics, may present valuable facts in 
logical form, but the mastery of material in such form may 
be impossible for the beginner. Many textbooks are so 
arranged as to exemplify pedagogically the homely expres- 
sion, ‘‘ the cart before the horse.” 

The learner is often dominated by the textbook. — The 
textbook has become such a great mainstay in American 
schools that it is sometimes looked upon as almost sacred. 
The attitude of both pupils and teacher is quite too apt -to 
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be, “ the book says so, therefore it is so.” It is assumed 
that printer’s ink gives a final validity which must not be 
questioned. The book is the unquestioned authority, with 
the result that its influence is inhibitive rather than develop- 
mental. The weak teacher finds in the textbook an ever- 
present help in time of trouble, and even the learner finds in 
it an impersonal friend whose statement never changes. 
Its danger lies in the direction of dominating rather than 
rendering a helpful service. It should be a handbook of 
reference and aid dominated by the intelligence of learner 
and teacher to the end of better learning and teaching. 

Textbooks should be written directly to the learner. — 
Both the teacher and the textbook exist, as such, for the 
benefit of the learner. It is their function to change the 
individual, through the minimum expenditure of time and 
energy. This means a change in the learner’s behavior. 
If the book is designed to change the civic behavior of the 
learner, it must so contribute to his habits, skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge as to actually make this change. It should 
be so clear, so definite, and plain, that all who read may 
understand. It should be as clear as the presentations in 
a mail-order catalog. When civics textbooks are as 
clearly written as catalogs for sporting goods, the boys 
who pursue them will learn at a new rate and acquire 
desirable civic behavior with a new enthusiasm. 

Textbooks should be self-teaching. — It was suggested 
in the preceding paragraph that the textbook should be 
written directly to the learner. Not only should this be 
done in such a way as to make the material personal, invit- 
ing, and a reality to the learner, but it should be so presented 
that it is readily understood without the aid of a teacher. 
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No teacher need be alarmed over any such achievement 
producing the demise of her profession. When all text- 
books are so written and when all present teaching aids and 
devices are increased in efficiency even an hundred fold, the 
teacher’s possible functions will still remain unlimited ; her 
services will be proportionately enhanced. Textbooks are 
often written in such an indirect, impersonal manner that 
they retard rather than stimulate interest. It is not enough 
that a textbook be a compendium of facts. It is a teaching 
instrument which in addition to facts should carry a spirit 
and fervor for not only the assimilation of its contents but 
for further study and research. It should serve as an 
impetus quite as much as a handbook of reference material. 
It should be sound but stimulating, definite but dynamic. 
The recitation period should be a time for pooling 
interests, for the discussion of problems, and for the 
consideration of new lines of thought. — It has a direct 
relation to the study period, one reacting upon the other 
in such a manner as to motivate both study and recitation. 
Although the recitation has been much abused it bids fair, in 
some form, to long continue. It is natural and normal for 
people to come together and recite the results of study. It 
is natural to question for further details. It is natural for 
him who knows a thing to be stimulated to further growth 
through the challenge of a question. These are common to 
the recitation. It is here that new aspects of a topic are 
revealed. A thing is seen from a new angle. A learner 
is not convinced that a given position is sound or that a 
certain viewpoint is the best possible and as a result bestirs 
himself to find out why. He steps from the isolation of 
individual study to the social atmosphere of mutual ex- 
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change and comparison of ideas. This in itself possesses 
social and civic value, and if the attention is given to citizen- 
ship, these phases are strengthened. The definite time and 
place, the regular procedure (if sound in principle), the 
meeting of certain requirements, all stimulate a regularity 
of attack and systematic effort which, unless deadened by 
extreme conventionality and attention to undigested state- 
ments, are bound to produce some growth. 

The question and answer recitation. — There are few if 
any public schools in which this type of recitation is not 
found, and even in the most informal experimental schools 
there are numerous traces of it. The question is a great 
teaching instrument. Long before Socrates, whose gifted 
questioning is still an inspiration to teachers, the question 
was a valuable instrument in teaching. It may serve asa 
challenge for getting the attention of the learner. For 
example, a student of civic education may be challenged by 
the question, ‘Who are American citizens?” In an 
earlier chapter it was shown how few comprehend the 
answer to this question. A normal child in a public school 
has probably heard all of the words in the expression and 
may quickly assume the attitude of wanting to know more. 
A question may be likened to a mariner’s plummet, the 
weight by which he sounds the depth of water. The super- 
ficial student before a skillful questioner, unhappily perhaps, 
knows this use only too well. 

The teacher often uses the question as a kind of 
probe, comparable to an instrument used by the surgeon. 
It is clean, well balanced, not sharp enough to injure 
but when well used reveals the nature of the area under 
examination. This type of use is common even in deal- 
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ing with the children of the first grade. The teacher 
seeks to learn and reveal their knowledge of the home, 
its life, and its civic aspects. For example, How do 
we keep our homes neat and clean? How can little chil- 
dren help? Such questions will quickly reveal the knowl- 
edge and attitude of the child and many may feel the 
suggestion of what they ought to do. A question often 
serves asa guide. It directs the thought or points the way 
and is especially helpful after the learner has gone, through 
struggle, as far as he can. 

A group may be studying Longfellow’s poem, Paul 
Revere’s Ride, in such a way as to appreciate the geo- 
graphical and historical setting as well as the patriotic 
fervor. However, it may be that no one in the class has 
a clear idea of the line, ‘‘ Through every Middlesex village 
and farm.”’ They comprehend village and farm, but Middle- 
sex seems quite secondary. Such a question as, “‘ Have 
you looked carefully at a map of Massachusetts showing the 
counties?’ may serve as a guide to take the additional step 
leading to the satisfaction of a more complete understanding 
that Longfellow was writing of Middlesex County. A con- 
sideration of the nature and function of the question in the 
recitation might be indefinitely extended, but this is not the 
place for the extension. It is contended, however, that 
questioning is one of the principal means of teaching, and 
efficiency and instruction may often be measured by the 
nature of the questions asked and the manner in which the 
answers are treated. Good questioning, in a question and 
answer recitation in citizenship, challenges attention, stimu- 
lates thought, places the problem in sharper relief, suggests 
types of material needed and mode of gathering; guides in 
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the assortment, selection, organization, and presentation of 
data; and within the recitation converts the results of these 
experiences into an urge and potential power for continued 
effort and growth. 

The topical recitation. — This type of recitation has had 
a very wide use in the social sciences, especially in history 
and geography. The procedure has been to assign certain 
topics which serve as captions for the paragraphs in the text- 
book. The pupils have responded by reciting as many of 
the statements as can be recalled, often giving considerable 
portions verbatim. The recitation frequently reveals in 
ludicrous manner the dangers of this method. For example, 
a fourth-grade boy in trying to report the definition of a hill 
as given in his geography textbook called it “a high salva- 
tion (elevation) of land.’”’ Although he knew well, from the 
direct experience of climbing, coasting, and running, the 
nature of a hill, he was striving to hold to the “ topic.” 
Multiply this many times as a typical reaction and you have 
what still prevails in too many schools, even in 1929. On 
the other hand, if pupils and teacher look upon the textbook 
as an aid to further skill and understanding, some work of 
this type may be very profitable. In the first place the 
topics are usually succinct and to the point. They challenge 
attention and thought which the paragraph should aid but 
not dominate. The topic and paragraph should serve as a 
point of departure, as a basis for thought and discussion 
which will enrich the experience of the learner. The follow- 
ing paragraph will serve as an example. It is a compact 
statement of facts which are related to important civic 
movements, interests, and problems to be found in nearly 
every community. 
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Anti-Saloon League. The Anti-Saloon League was founded as a 
State body in Ohio in 1893 and has since developed into a very power- 
ful factor in American politics. Its strategy has been in federating 
agencies for the elimination of the liquor traffic. Its officials have 
worked through the churches especially, though many other organiza- 
tions have been utilized in their campaigns. They have maintained 
an official publication in practically every state and have carried on an 
elaborate system of education and propaganda. Their activities have 
been largely in three directions — first, agitation; second, legislation ; 
third, law enforcement. In the first instance they have sought to 
arouse public sentiment against the injurious effects of alcoholic liquors 
on the physical well being of people, and also, its indirect influence 
socially and politically. Legislative campaigns have been directed 
toward changes in municipal government which would limit or elimi- 
nate the lawlessness, and bring about the enactment of state laws 
limiting or prohibiting the traffic and, so far as possible, influencing 
federal legislation for the same end. The eighteenth amendment of 
the Constitution was given the support of this organization in a very 
thoroughgoing manner and many feel that it was the deciding factor 
in bringing it about. The law enforcement branch gives attention 
to the enforcement of whatever laws are in existence.! 


If the learners have assimilated the thought in this 
paragraph and related it to their experience, the topical 
recitation is valuable. They should be brought in touch 
with the topic in such a way as to feel motivated to know 
more of it; to purpose to make it meaningful through com- 
parison and evaluation. There should be a reorganization 
of the material in terms of the learner’s experience and they 
should be privileged to take the initiative in placing empha- 
sis and in the application of such principles as they are able 
to recognize and abstract. 

Moore, C. B., Civic Education, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 


Columbia University, New York, 1924. 
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The special report recitation. — This type of recitation 
usually consists of each member of the group being assigned 
a special topic for study and report. It is often conducted 
as a phase of the work treated in the textbook, but the report 
is made from materials found elsewhere. If it is a matter 
of routine assignment, regardless of individual needs and 
interests and a plodding presentation in the spirit of doing 
a forced task, it may be deadening to the welfare of all the 
work. On the other hand, if problems relating to the work 
of the recitation are noted and questions raised, the special 
report may become a delightful experience of very real value. 
For example, if the regular topic relates to local government 
and its relationship to state and federal affairs, a skillful 
teacher may arouse a special interest in the Town Meet- 
ings of New England which have always been so potent in 
political influence. Some of the pupils may have at- 
tended such a meeting; others may have relatives who 
have attended; there are historical reports of them and 
political theorists have called attention to them as the 
“political nurseries’ in which so many New England 
statesmen began their growth in statescraft. Reports may 
be made by either individuals or groups, written or oral, 
illustrated by pictures or not, and simple dramatization 
may readily follow. In any event the teacher may well 
call upon all of her skill in codrdinating the work; raising 
questions and urging pupils to question for additional bits 
of information and in supplying materials where gaps or 
omissions are obvious. 

The teacher recitation—or lecture method, as commonly 
employed, has little to commend it for elementary-school 
purposes. The fundamental principle that we learn by 
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doing may, under such circumstances, be completely over- 
looked. The scholarly teacher may allow her academic 
enthusiasm to override her pedagogical common sense. 
She is so fully aware of the numerous facts, their inter- 
relations and significance, that only with difficulty can she 
restrain herself from talking too much for the welfare of the 
young learners. Mature, well trained, broadly read students 
in a given field may profit greatly by a lecture given by a 
master in the field. But the situations are not comparable. 
In the latter case the learners have had a long rich course of 
experience in which much has been done in the ideational 
realm, while with the children the experience has been more 
circumscribed and they have had much less experience in 
working with abstract ideas. If they were not supplied 
with convenient textbooks and works of reference, as has 
been the case in the European elementary schools, then 
the teachers would of necessity have to do more of the 
reciting, but these conditions do not usually prevail. The 
good American teacher of civics strives to assist the learner 
to help himself and lectures, recites, or tells only after 
the learner has exerted himself to the limit, and then she 
restricts her efforts to filling in gaps; assisting in organ- 
ization and summarization; and in adding the spirit of 
enthusiasm which springs from broader knowledge and 
deeper understanding. 

The socialized recitation. — The first quarter of the 
twentieth century, more than any other similar period of 
time, has made thoughtful people aware of the importance 
and necessity of codperative efforts and a community of 
spirit ; that there are new needs for socialization processes. 
The school has felt the urge and made response by introduc- 
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ing new procedures into the ancient institution known 
as the recitation. In the past the recitation has been 
dominated by the teacher; it has been a time for /earing 
lessons. Pupils have often looked upon it as the teacher’s 
affair; the concept of “ ours ”’ and the feeling that “‘ we ” 
are cooperating for the general good have come slowly. 
The movement for the “‘ socialized recitation,’ however, has 
sought just this end, and when it is indeed socialized, there 
is a codperative spirit on the part of the learners. 

Many recitations have been labeled socialized recitations 
because a member of the class has taken the place of the 
teacher and proceeded along regular lines, the chief differ- 
ence being that the pupil-teacher has less to give than the 
weakest teacher who may be in charge. The assignment of 
the lesson is little more than, “‘ take to page 86,” and upon 
the following day a member of the class awkwardly ques- 
tions his fellows. Frequently, minor details are given the 
time and consideration which might be more profitably 
spent. For example, the teacher asks Helen to take charge 
of the class in civics. She goes to the front of the room 
and begins questioning the various members of the class: 
“George, who are the state police?”’ George replies: 
“They are policemen who ride on horseback through the 
country to protect the farmers.’’ Several members of the 
class stand to offer criticism. George indicates the order 
of criticism by calling each name. Mary: ‘“‘ Excuse me, 
George, but the state police often go about on motor cycles.” 
“Thank you, Mary.” Fred: “ Excuse me, George, but the 
state police may assist people in the cities as well as the 
farmers.” ‘ Yes, thank you, Fred.” Jane: ‘“‘ Excuse me, 
but you didn’t say they wear state police uniforms while 
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on duty.” “Thank you, Jane.” and so the superficial 
procedure may continue. This is not a socialized recita- 
tion. 

The socialized recitation is more than a mere recitation. 
Indeed some think of it as a system of instruction. It 
differs at once from the traditional type of recitation in that 
it is not designed as a period for testing but rather as a 
period of learning. Strictly speaking, it is not a re-citation 
but rather a discussion under direction. It is a form of 
procedure which is gradually evolved through painstaking 
care on the part of the teacher. Once in full operation the 
socialized recitation can interest and develop a class as 
can few other teaching procedures. It holds the class at 
a high level of mental alertness, providing as it does abun- 
dant opportunity for sharp, critical thinking in the challenge 
and defense over the proposals made. It requires action 
where other recitation methods place a premium upon pas- 
sivity and acquiescence, perhaps as in no other type of class 
procedure. It requires a resourceful teacher who can lead 
and direct discussion in a masterful way. 

In the socialized recitation the teacher becomes the 
leader, revising, directing, encouraging, and giving timely 
suggestion and assistance. In no other field is there to be 
found a better place for the use of the socialized recitation 
than in the social sciences, but likewise because of their com- 
prehensive nature, in no other field will the teacher require 
such a wide range of knowledge and understanding. Every 
human interest, collective and individual, past, present, and 
future may play a part. The social studies teem with life 
of every variety — loves, hates, romance, tragedy, envy, 
devotion, loyalties, failures, and success. There are the 
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records of clashes between creeds and classes; the rise and 
fall of industries and enterprises; the ambitions of parties 
and individuals; both base and lofty motives in racial 
controversies; and not a few differences in the attitudes 
and opinions to be found in the class itself. 

But all these are the dynamics of the educative process, 
and the teacher who can so organize the socialized recitation 
as to put these powers to work toward a worthy end has 
made a rich contribution to the cause of education. Through 
the directive skill of the teacher pupils improve their 
methods of study and thinking. The nature of the work 
is such as to require codperation and organization of effort. 
Each new situation constitutes an urge for additional infor- 
mation. The whole enterprise is conducive to intellectual 
growth. There is necessity for practicing the cultural 
courtesies of good society. Voice, posture, facial expression, 
manners, and mannerisms all play important réles. There 
are abundant opportunities for the use of maps, diagrams, 
charts, outlines, sketches, graphs, pictures, statistical data, 
excerpts, and the like. The classroom in a sense becomes 
a laboratory for both the study and practice of the social 
sciences. By its nature the socialized recitation provides 
a definite goal of accomplishment for each lesson. It calls 
for a responsible contribution on the part of each partici- 
pant who knows that the worth of his efforts will be evalu- 
ated by his peers. Effort and initiative are rewarded. 
Each participant is for the moment at least exercising 
leadership. The weighing of values prevents useless 
digression. Good sportsmanship is an essential. Where 
the socialized recitation is thoroughly developed an active 
learning-teaching condition is bound to exist. By its 
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nature, even apart from the subject matter in hand, it 
contributes richly to good civic behavior. 

The new recitation. — This type of recitation is hardly 
new, but is rather an amalgamation of various types with 
the type and mechanics always secondary to the needs of 
the pupils. The new recitation is, as it were, a time for cast- 
ing up learning accounts. Learners and teachers come to- 
gether to be mutually helpful in attaining growth as citizens. 
It is a time for directing effort, suggesting methods of pro- 
cedure, calling attention to sources of materials relating to 
topics at hand, the raising of questions, testing both 
individually and as a group, pooling of suggestions and 
findings, codperative organization, summarization, relating 
the work of the immediate present to that of the past and 
the probable future, and to the various lines of interests and 
activities running parallel. 

In the new recitation the teacher neither monopolizes the 
time nor leaves the direction of all the activities to group 
members. She is the guide and a teacher in that sense. She 
has discovered the individual differences of the members of 
the class and assigns work and suggests activities accord- 
ingly. She recognizes the value of individuality and avoids 
the forcing of each learner through exactly the same process, 
but at the same time she is socially minded and recognizes 
the common interests, needs, and desirable means of satisfy- 
ing them. The new recitation uses the textbook and a 
definite time schedule but does not allow either to dominate 
the civic growth of the learners who participate. Neither 
the book nor the time is sacred. Nor is there a required 
form of procedure from which there can be no deviation. 
The work is planned in large units to harmonize with the 
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course of study. Subsidiary units and their time allot- 
ments are determined and the materials of text and refer- 
ence books selected and arranged. There will be questions 
and answers with special attention directed toward the 
stimulation of questions on the part of the learners. There 
will be recitations on certain topics and special reports will 
be frequently used. The teacher will supplement, organize, 
and summarize after the learners have gone as far as they 
can, and the whole enterprise, the course and the various 
recitations and study periods will be socialized, will be 
permeated with the spirit of codperative efforts. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is a recitation? What can you say of its origin? 

2. What are some of the limitations of the recitation as a factor 
in the educative process ? 

3. If the learner is being dominated by the textbook, what can 
the teacher do about it? How prevent its recurrence? 

4. Why should textbooks be written directly to the learner? 

5. How can you justify the statement that textbooks should be 
self-teaching? When all textbooks are self-teaching, what need will 
we have for teachers ? 

6. What is the purpose of the recitation period ? 

7. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the question-and- 
answer recitation ? 

8. How do you evaluate the topical recitation ? 

9. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
special report recitation ? 


to. To what extent can you justify the teacher recitation? What. 


suggestions do you offer? 

11. What is the socialized recitation? What are some of its limi- 
tations and its possibilities ? 

12, From your point of view what is the ideal type of recitation ? 
Always? What do you suggest ? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


The project method is an expression which has come to 
be widely used in educational discussions. — It has been 
used in such a variety of ways that many have become con- 
fused as to itsnature and purpose. This is not unusual, for 
new concepts almost invariably cause some confusion on the 
part of those who are in the process of adopting them. This, 
however, is by no means an insurmountable difficulty, and 
whatever may be said against the project method there 
must always be considered in its favor its high regard and 
concern for the learner. Fundamentally the movement in 
education which carries in one form or another the label of 
the ‘“‘ project ’’ has exalted the personality of the learner 
and emphasized the learning aspect of the learning-teaching 
process. It has aligned itself with the social philosophy 
which would protect individualism through socialization 
processes. It opposes coercive measures of repression and 
encourages expression and growth which are clearly con- 
tributory to social welfare. It recognizes the right of the 
individual by assisting him in the recognition of the rights of 
other individuals. 

The nature of the project. — The outstanding proponent 
of the project as a means for improving the learning-teach- 
ing process is Professor Wm. H. Kilpatrick. To him more 
than to any other are we indebted for not only its advocacy 
but for a well-sustained critical attitude toward it. He 
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defines and analyzes its nature but never defends it, ap- 
parently assuming that its own intrinsic value is its only 
ultimate defense. In short it must stand or fall on its own 
merits. He has given it definition in this statement :? 

“We understand the term project to refer to any unit 
of purposeful experience, any instance of purposeful activity 
where the dominating purpose, as an inner urge, (1) fixes the 
aim of the action, (2) guides its process, and (3) furnishes its 
drive, its inner motivation.”’ Obviously such a concept of 
the project, or its utilization in the educative process as the 
project method, implies something very different from a 
mere device for the establishment of a particular habit or 
skill. It implies the largest possible concept of the learner 
as a personality, that he is to be assisted by environing 
factors to purpose and plan on his own account and that 
coercive demands shall be negligible. It isin harmony with 
Dewey’s notion of education as the ‘‘ continuous recon- 
struction of experience.’”’ When a person purposes and 
plans, whether he be six or sixty, he extends his personality 
as a result of his past experience. He is indeed the captain 
of his own soul, integrating his powers and thought to the 
accomplishment of a certain end. If he be thoroughly 
socialized, 7.e., aware of his relationship to his fellows and 
the necessity of codperative effort toward the common good, 
the dynamics of his purposing contribute to the welfare of 
all. 

The project contributes something to the educative 
process which is not to be found in the assignment of a task. 


! Kilpatrick, W. H., “Dangers and Difficulties of the Project Method and How 
to Overcome Them,” Teachers College Record, Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 22: 283-288 (1921). 
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The world has made progress in proportion to the degree 
that its citizens have developed their powers to purpose, to 
fix the aim of action, and to guide their activities. Herein 
lies one of the contrasts between subjects and citizens. 
Subjects are subjected to coercive direction and dominance. 
They are not encouraged to purpose, indeed they may be so 
trained and indoctrinated as not to purpose nor to desire to 
purpose. Citizens, particularly American citizens, as we 
have come to conceive of them, are expected to purpose, 
plan, and execute. Unfortunately the schools have fur- 
nished too little opportunity for purposeful activity which 
is social or civic in character. The demand, and it has 
been largely a demand coming from inadequate knowledge 
of human nature, has been to coerce children into memo- 
rizing statements which are later regurgitated, apparently 
upon the assumption that this will improve civic behavior. 
Since much of such procedure has been so woefully inade- 
quate, even in fields in which the need is primarily the 
establishment of fixed attitudes and habits, it seems obvious 
that in the problems of social adjustment inherent in the 
behavior of good citizens something approaching the project 
is essential. 

The project method may not cure all pedagogical ills. — 
The project method has abundantly justified itself, but it 
will hardly solve all the pressing problems pertaining to 
educational procedures. The project enthusiast will do 
well at this point to consider the challenge of Professor 
W. C. Bagley! as he points out the dangers and difficulties 
of the project method. He contends, —“ To teach subject- 


1 Bagley, W. C., ‘Dangers and Difficulties of the Project Method and How to 
Overcome Them,”’ Teachers College Record, 22: 288-297 (1921). 
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matter exclusively in the context of immediate purposes 
may tend to reduce the revival value and the transfer value 
of what is learned. .. . A second danger. . . is the al- 
most exclusive emphasis upon the instrumental values of 
knowledge, which this method encourages, tends to blind 
one to other values that are equally significant and perhaps, 
in the general education of the elementary and secondary 
school, much more important. . . . Athird danger. . .is 
that an over-emphasis of purpose may blind us to the fact 
that nature has provided, and apparently quite wisely, for 
learning of a nonpurposive sort; and that such over- 
emphasis may also lead to the assumption that the impo- 
sition of adult purposes is always an evil, when, as a matter 
of fact, its very possibility has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in human evolution.’’ Such criticism is timely 
and helpful. The value of the project is not overlooked and 
its possible limitations are pointed out in such a way as to 
assist the practitioner in utilizing it wherever it will render 
the best service but not to the point of neglecting other pro- 
cedures of greater worth. 

The project method possesses special value in the teach- 
ing of citizenship. — Indeed the advocates of the project 
method frequently point out that its nature is so nearly 
identical with the life and procedures outside of school that 
it invariably contributes to the improvement of citizenship. 
However, in a more restricted sense, it has been utilized as 
a method to the specific end that it shall improve citizenship. 
Hatch in 1923 published his Projects in Citizenship and in 
his Training in Citizenship, published in 1926, included two 
chapters dealing specifically with projects and the project 
method. Numerous articles dealing with citizenship proj- 
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ects and the project method have appeared in the educa- 
tional journals and periodicals, and many of the general 
treatments of the project have made special reference to its 
use in the teaching of citizenship. 

The definition and recognition of civic objectives are 
essential to the initiation of citizenship projects. — It might 
be argued that this is true for any teaching procedure, but it 
seems peculiarly important when the project is used. By 
its very nature project teaching is under less direct control 
by the teacher and school officials than are some other types 
of teaching. The degree to which a pupil or a group of 
pupils purpose on their own account determines to what 
extent an actual project exists. The objective to be at- 
tained may be clearly defined. It may be truly objective in 
character and it may be identical for both pupil and teacher 
in the process of attainingit. The purpose aspect, however, 
is different since the purpose of the teacher and the purpose 
of the pupil cannot be identical. The pupil purposes to 
attain a certain objective while the teacher purposes to 
assist the pupil to attain this objective.’ 

The clear definition and acceptance of objectives con- 
tribute to the success of any teaching procedures, but they 
are essential to the highest degree in project teaching. In 
project teaching the objective is the sole guide, but in the 
recitation lesson, or in the lecture or demonstration pro- 
cedures, the learner may be unconscious of any objective 
other than that of meeting the demands of the teacher. In 
the latter cases the teacher fixes the channel through which 
the procedure must flow, while in the instance of the project 


1Tt would, of course, be easy to argue that the teacher seeks an additional objec 
tive, viz., the ability to assist the pupil in attaining the objective. 
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the direct line from the learner to the objective fixes the 
direction of the procedure, but it can hardly be said to be 
a restrictive channel. 

The function of a clearly defined objective in project 
teaching is readily noted. — Take, for example, the third 
civic objective mentioned in Chapter IV, “to aid the 
citizen to recognize and comprehend the complementary 
interrelation of natural social groups.”” A teacher of a 
third grade seeks to assist the thirty children in her room to 
attain this objective. There are just thirty desks in her 
room, five rows of six desks to the row. Whether she 
likes it or not they are screwed firmly to the floor. Each 
row has interests in common such as the aisle, convenience 
of viewpoint for seeing writing on the blackboard, the 
adjustment of shades, access to the cloak room, and the like. 
Possibly the six children in a row may not constitute a 
natural group in the strictest sense of the term but in most 
respects it is no more an arbitrary grouping than the group- 
ings according to state boundaries, land surveys, and 
political districts. 

In a conference with the children the teacher asks for sug- 
gestions as to what they may do to add to the welfare of the 
group. Numerous suggestions are made such as :— no waste 
paper should lie on the floor, aisles should not be obstructed, 
crowding in the cloak room should be avoided, a chair should 
be procured by a pupil and offered to a visitor, shades 
should be adjusted, etc. The teacher asks if the children 
would like to think of each row as a city. The children 
quickly acquiesce and rivalry for certain names follow. 
It is decided that the rows shall be respectively New York, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco. The 
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necessity of mayors, council, police, court of justice, and the 
rest is quickly noted, but the functional aspect has come 
first. The children are agreed that they must improve 
conditions and procedures. Each city begins to feel a cer- 
tain city pride. Each may do much for itself, but hardly 
a step is taken before the complementary interrelation 
is recognized. As the cities of a certain room become 
active the children see the complementary interrelation 
between their room and other rooms, their school and 
other schools, all developed from a purposing on their part 
to improve their little world which is as real to them as the 
business world is to men in commerce and industry. The 
teacher has assisted but the class has purposed, fixed the 
aims of action, and guided the process. The whole pro- 
cedure has been motivated from within. 

Adequate provision for stimulating initiative on the part 
of the learners is of primary importance. — The range of 
motivation in assisting children to learn is very wide. For 
example, the teacher may announce, ‘“ Every child in 
this room must know the ‘ sevens’ to-day or remain after 
school until he does know them.”’ To the child this is sheer 
coercion under threat of punishment. He learns the 
sevens, if at all, not for the satisfaction of knowing them but 
to escape the punishment. If the teacher says, “ To-day 
we are going to begin learning a little play and if we can give 
it well we may charge admission and use the proceeds for 
a worthy cause,’’ the attitude of the learners is very much 
better. No punishment is threatened, the opportunity for 
cooperative effort is inviting, and the possibility of attaining 
the approval of visitors is stimulating. The children will 
proceed here with more enthusiasm than in the case men- 
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tioned above, but even here the teacher is dominating the 
situation. Suppose the teacher presents this matter to a 
group of children in the third grade: “ Children, I know of 
a baby who isn’t getting enough good milk for him to grow 
as well as he should. What do you think you might do to 
help?” There are spontaneous responses, some to the 
effect that, ‘‘ Daddy will give us some money to help,” and 
the like. The teacher then asks if the children have heard 
of committees. Some have, but they know little about 
them. The teacher quickly explains and suggests that they 
divide into committees of three and talk over various pos- 
sible means for assisting this baby. In a moment the 
committees are hard at work purposing and planning. The 
welfare of a baby is real to a third grader and he is aware of 
the value of milk. Does he not have a baby sister at home 
and is not milk an important item of his daily diet? But 
here is an opportunity to do, to achieve, to render service. 

Soon the committees ‘“‘rise and report.”” One suggests the 
giving of a little play and that admission be charged. This 
is more than the equal of the proposal above because it has 
started with the children. Their mind set is a result of their 
own thought, discussion, and the weighing of values. The 
teacher sees opportunity for vitalizing arithmetic in making 
measurements, calculating costs, making change for admis- 
sions. Another committee suggests the making of candy to 
be sold and the profits to go to the aid of the baby. Here 
are opportunities for selecting a recipe, shopping, following 
directions, securing assistance from the home economics 
teacher, etc. The number of activities, both individual 
and coéperative, are very numerous. There are many 
things to do and many things to think through and plan. 
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Posters may be designed, invitations written, letters, 
requests, and so the list may be extended. The situation 
is a life situation to a marked degree. The teacher no 
longer needs to urge and cajole, but is kept busy in leading 
and assisting in the activities which have been motivated 
within the children. The experiences are purposeful; the 
aim of the action is fixed; the process is guided toward a 
known goal, and abundant inner motivation is furnished. 

Well-placed responsibility is an aid to desirable growth. — 
It is natural for individuals to assume responsibility. It is 
in the nature of things that each is responsible for certain 
parts or phases of the world’s work. Those who are given 
reasonable responsibility seem to grow best because of it 
whether it be the tiny tot in the home, the youth in school, 
or the adult man or woman in the affairs of the busy world. 
Whether we like it or not each must assume responsibilities. 
If one is normal and responsible, satisfaction results. In 
the schools, particularly in those phases of the activities 
which are closely related to civic welfare, the value of 
placing responsibility has not always been appreciated. 
Too often the child’s only responsibility in a classroom has 
been that of avoiding the disapproval of the teacher, the 
learning of a few arbitrary, “ Thou shalt nots” and few or 
no opportunities to assume responsibility for the common 
good. The project movement has assisted us at this 
point, but in too many cases the project, so called, has been 
grafted upon the old organization rather than becoming a 
vitalized integral part of the school procedure. 

Many resourceful teachers have done much to enrich the 
life within schoolroom groups by bringing in pictures, 
plants, cartoons, magazines, samples, charts, illustrations, 
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models, and the like. This usually encourages pupils to 
follow with similar contributions, but too rarely is provision 
made for the children to codperate to a very great extent. 
The school is apt to remain the teacher’s school or 
“Miss A’s school” rather than our school for which 
we are responsible. This is so universally the case that 
it seems reasonable to believe that the similar situation in 
our political world is partly attributable to this type of 
schooling. Our citizens weakly refer to the politicians, 
to what they are doing rather than frankly admitting 
that we are assuming or shirking responsibility; that we 
are contributing so far as we can to social and civil welfare. 

Active participation and the assumption of responsi- 
bility can come only through these self-same channels. If 
children participate and assume responsibility in the 
welfare of the school groups, they more readily acquire 
these abilities in groups related to the school group. For 
example, the school group in conference may properly 
decide to have a committee or committees, which will be 
peculiarly on the alert for meeting possible needs of the 
whole class or school group. This committee may recom- 
mend the selection of a committee which is to maintain a 
cartoon board relating to political issues. These commit- 
teemen become responsible for this work and coédperate 
with all members of the group in carrying on the enterprise. 
Other committees may have to do with current news, mak- 
ing the room attractive, assisting in recreational programs 
and projects, assisting pupils whose work is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, coéperative measures with other school groups, other 
organizations, and the like. Such responsibility means not 
only growth but opportunity for initiating new lines of 
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worthy action and hence new lines of growth. In other 
words the school situation is more nearly identical with 
actual life situations. 

Projects in citizenship. — The following list of projects 
should be looked upon as suggestive only. The list is by no 
means exhaustive. An attempt has been made to suggest 
various types and in some instances to indicate briefly their 
nature and perhaps a suggestion as to procedure. Those in 
the first part of the list are more readily adapted to the needs 
of the children in the primary grades. There has been no 
attempt to fix a graduated scale, but it is believed that the 
list tends to follow in difficulty the increasing abilities of 
the children through the grades. Obviously the manner of 
treatment, the degree to which details are carried through, 
and the responsibility of the teacher will vary according to 
abilities, maturity, and experience of different groups. 
Some of the projects may be successful in any grade, pro- 
viding the procedure in each case keeps within the range of 
interest and experience of the group. Local conditions, 
special abilities of group members, ready means for proced- 
ures, and the like must always be taken into account by the 
teacher before encouraging the launching of a project. 

t. Drink more milk. A project combining good health 
and good citizenship. The pupils might study the value 
of milk, its sources, importance of cleanliness, why every 
child should use it as a means to individual health and 
the resultant social well-being. A visit to a dairy farm or 
milk station adds interest and gives some first-hand infor- 
mation. 

2. Orderliness in halls and cloak rooms. A coéperative 
enterprise under the guidance of a special committee, which 
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offers suggestions as to how to proceed and reports results 
from time to time. 

3. Health programs. Children may gain a better un- 
derstanding of health programs through codperation with 
various health organizations and participation in health 
campaigns of the schools and community. 

4. Cleanliness of person and clothing. Good citizens are 
cleanly. A frank discussion and helpful suggestion on the 
part of the pupils. A means of making inspection for health 
and cleanliness more vital and less formal. 

5. Safety problems and projects.1_ These might include 
such problems as fire prevention, care when playing near 
the fire or vessels of hot water, care in crossing streets. 

6. First-aid procedures. Adapted to age and experience 
of the group. 

7. Home and community life of other people. A study of 
the Eskimo and his igloo, his clothing, sledges, dogs, foods, 
work, and sports. Likewise for the Japanese, the Dutch, 
Chinese, American Indian, and others. Models of houses 
may be made and dolls dressed according to national or 
racial fashions. Pictures, trinkets, and the like may be 
available for study. 

8. Swat the fly campaign. 

9. Communicate with community organizations offering to 
cooperate in social and civic campaigns. 

10. Visit other communities — particularly those having 
special industrial interests. 

11. A schoolroom beauty spot. Selecting a spot or 
place where things of beauty may be displayed, including 


1 See The Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
“The Present Status of Safety Education,” Chapters VI-VII. 
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flowers, pictures, vases, neatly made boxes or chests, can- 
dlesticks, beads, embroidery, dishes, books, special printing, 
engraving, autumn leaves, plants, etc. Each child may 
assume responsibility for a given day. 

12. The purpose and importance of vocations. A study of 
how procedures are carried on including the farmer, milli- 
ner, baker, carpenter, truck driver, postman, doctor, printer, 
telephone lineman, dentist, nurse, bricklayer, and others. 

13. Clean-up week. 

14. Fire prevention. Fire drills, inspection of building 
for fire hazards, fire escapes, danger of playing with 
matches, how the fire alarm works. 

15. Planning and managing the work of school traffic 
officers. Children passing through halls, crossing the street, 
passing up and down stairs. 

16. Organizing a committee to secure the codperation of 
community or city authorities in the use of vacant areas, 
parks and streets for play, coasting, skating, and the like. 

17. Planting trees, shrubs, and flowers on Arbor Day. 
Enlist the codperation of parents and others that the work 
may be well done. 

18. Presenting results of a special study in a program. 
Such topics as how bricks are made, books bound and 
printed, and steel made may be used. The record trip of an 
airship and its significance — maps, pictures, models, etc. 

19. Developing the spirit of fair play and practicing fair 
play. Roosevelt as a great leader in good Americanism 
urged fair play and a square deal for every one. Impor- 
tant in work and in play. 

20. Establishing and maintaining a school banking system. 
Codperation with school and bank officials. 
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21. Thrift campaigns. Conserving materials, books, 
clothing, etc. Not wasteful, avoiding unnecessary spending 
of money, particularly for things of questionable value to 
the child. 

22. Making and following a personal budget. Plan- 
ning the apportionment and care in keeping systematic 
accounts. Reports, comparisons, conclusions. 

23. Planning and promoting class or school entertainment. 
A thorough knowledge of its nature, value, purpose, pro- 
cedure, avoidance of selfish tendencies. 

24. Codperating with orphanages, hospitals, “‘ homes,” etc. 
Collecting and repairing toys and books; giving second- 
hand clothing ; preparing baskets of fruit, flowers, and foods ; 
serving as aides to adults in making collections. 

25. Gardening. Secure use of vacant lots ; codperate with 
school and state agencies in the development of projects; 
seek to continue work from year to year. Sustain work by 
taking over work of children absent on vacation or because 
of illness. 

26. Agricultural clubs. Making contacts with agricul- 
tural officials and others in establishing work of clubs in 
gardening, corn growing, poultry, pig, and sheep raising, 
stock judging, potato growing, etc. 

27. Improvement of playgrounds. Older children provide 
special features for younger. Prepare ball fields, tennis 
courts, swings, provide and care for play equipment. 

28. Committees to visit or send cheer to classmates or others 
who have been injured or who are ill. Send flowers, pictures, 
scrap books of cartoons and “ funnies,’’ puzzles, letters, and 
cards. 

29. Dressing dolls for needy children. 
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30. Collecting and distributing used magazines to shut-ins. 

31. Planning and managing school exhibits. School 
work, club products, gardens, home and school codperative 
enterprises. Consider places for exhibits, such as, at school, 
at fairs, or in codperation with community activities, per- 
manent or temporary. 

32. Organizing clubs active outside the school. Camera 
clubs, hiking clubs, nature clubs, sewing or hand craft 
clubs. 

33- Promoting school organizations. Such as debating, 
dramatic, musical, art, language, and other clubs. 

34. Formulating or selecting helpful slogans. Fire-pre- 
vention week, — ‘ All fires were small when started.” 
Education week, — “ Be prepared.” Apple week, — “‘ An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away.” Thrift week, 
‘“‘ Save the pennies and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” The improvement of playground behavior, — 
“Fair play.” <A visitor or newcomer, — “‘ Put yourself 
in his place.” 

35. Maintaining a neat room, building, or playground. 
Anti-litter campaigns. 

36. Punctuality. An anti-tardiness campaign until 
punctuality as a positive virtue is established. 

37. Acting as hosts and entertaining another class. Plan, 
promote, and manage. Give plays, pageants, drills, dances, 
musicals. Arrange exhibits. Explain the nature of, or 
cause for, the celebration, such as winning a game, 
having an honor pupil in the class, etc. In lower grades, 
birthday celebrations. Planning and serving refreshments. 
Planning games and stunts suitable for all guests. 

38. Special day commitiees. A central committee to call 
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attention to special days. Committee for each. May well 
include Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Patriot’s Day (April 19), Mother’s Day, Flag Day. 

39. Study of the different types of city government. Com- 
parisons with local system. Conferences with city officials. 
Invite officials to discuss organization with class. Same for 
county and township organization. 

40. Conservation of natural resources. Local aspects. 
The history of the movement, organizations seeking to 
assist, legal enactments, and the like. 

41. Designing and building bird houses. Exhibits before 
they are put in place. Study the needs of birds as a guide 
in design and placement. 

42. Campaigns for the use of Better English. 

43. Selling and buying Christmas seals to fight tubercu- 
losis. 

44. Supporting the Junior Red Cross. Two helpful 
journals are published, American Junior Red Cross News 
for elementary schools and High School Service for 
high schools. An attractive and helpful calendar is also 
furnished. Communications should be addressed to Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

45. Cartoon Committee. Selection and exhibit of mean- 
ingful cartoons. 

46. Studying about the League of Nations. Its nature, 
purpose, organization, and functioning. Statements in 
World’s Almanac helpful and usually very accessible. 

47. Codperating with the Boy Scouts of America, Campfire 
Girls, and Girl Scouts. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you account for the introduction and development of 
the project method ? 

2. Is the definition of the term “ project” as given by Kilpatrick 
altogether satisfactory? Why? What do you suggest? 

3- Do you find in your reading and observation that some consider 
the project as a cure for all pedagogical ills? What do you think? 
Why? 

4. Why does the project method possess special value in the teach- 
ing of citizenship ? 

5. Why are the definition and recognition of civic objectives 
essential to citizenship projects ? 

6. What are the values of clearly defined objectives if one is to do 
good project teaching of citizenship ? 

7. How do you interpret “adequate provision for stimulating 
initiative on the part of learners’? Can you illustrate? 

8. Why do we “grow” under well-placed responsibility? Is this 
related to good school procedure? Give an illustration from your 
observation or experience. 

g. Select any three of the proposed projects in citizenship and in- 
dicate in some detail (1) why you would select these particular proj- 
ects; (2) how you would start them; (3) what part you would play 
as the procedure progressed; and (4) how you would evaluate the 
results. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


The intelligent discussion of social and civic problems 
leads toward a better understanding of them as well as 
toward possible solutions. — American social and political 
life has flourished under discussion and debate. From the 
earliest thought concerning community welfare, from the 
drawing up and signing of the compact aboard the May- 
flower, discussion and debate have contributed to the solution 
of our great social problems. The widest possible range of 
social problems have been brought nearer solution through 
discussion. The mother in the home will, time after time, 
lead the children in the discussion of their respective rights 
and responsibilities. In the family where wholesome home 
life prevails each member is free to participate in discussion, 
inquire as to the nature and purpose of procedures, and to 
gain an understanding of the corresponding responsibilities. 
It may be that mother is the court of last appeal, and is the 
one preéminently fitted to make the decision on many 
questions, but if she has the judicial wisdom which will 
permit her to administer the highest possible degree of 
justice, she will give attentive ear to the pros and cons ger- 
mane to the issues in hand. She may instruct in the light 
of issues raised and the limitations of the understanding 
of the children. It is this type of thing, this fair discus- 
sion — whether it be in the home and participated in by 
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little children, or in the classroom for children of any age, 
in university seminar, town meeting, city council, state 
legislature, national congress, diplomatic conference, or ses- 
sion of the League of Nations — which leads to a better 
understanding of the problems which may be confronting 
the respective groups. 

The town meeting of New England has been a potent 
factor in the training of citizens for effective civic participa- 
tion. — In it the people of the community have come to- 
gether for free and unhampered discussion of civic problems. 
It has been an open forum in which frank discussion has led 
to understanding. It has served as a great training school 
for adults in gaining a more adequate conception of civic 
and social needs and how they may be met. But the town 
meeting was designed for disposing of the social and political 
business of a relatively small group. It is not adaptable to 
the needs of cities and other large social or political groups. 
Furthermore, it has never contributed directly to the train- 
ing of the youth. Its contributions as a training or educa- 
tional institution were by-products. Even with the town 
meeting at its best there was still need for the school to 
contribute definitely toward the training of citizens to 
participate effectively in social and political affairs. 

Discussion is an activity in which people normally engage. 
The topics range from the most trivial comment to pro- 
found consideration. There are always involved, however, 
social interests which are to be changed because of the 
discussion. By its very nature there is a sharing of 
opinion, viewpoint, or recognition of an issue. The most 
trite remark concerning the weather implies a desire for 
social adjustment, that the speaker hopes to have his 
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judgment confirmed in some manner. ‘The discussion of 
more profound issues is often prolonged and may be very 
much involved but again, as in the foregoing, the parti- 
cipants seek a common understanding for social purposes. 

The schools have not made adequate provision for pupil 
participation in discussion. — Kilpatrick! calls attention to 
this in an interesting way by reciting the following incident. 
“The three-year-old grandson of one of America’s best 
known educators, having as a privileged guest enjoyed a 
modern kindergarten, desired when the family moved away 
to attend similarly the village school. One visit, however, 
sufficed. Being asked why he would go no more, he replied 
with an insight almost uncanny: ‘ It’s a listening school. 
iden t likeit? 

Listening alone is not enough. If the school is to pro- 
vide normal life conditions, it must afford . opportunities 
for the pupils to participate in discussion. It must render 
assistance and guidance which will place discussion upon 
the most desirable plane. It must provide training and 
practice along acceptable lines. Although teachers and 
specialists in the field of elementary school English have 
contributed much to this training, their work on the train- 
ing or process side has not been adequately complemented 
on the side of reality in subject-matter. Discussion, merely 
for the sake of discussion, may be a very empty experience, 
while discussion of vital social and civic problems to the end 
that solutions may be found may teem with genuine interest 
and value. Society has always been pressed to find solu- 
tions for its problems. Discussion is fundamental to their 


l Kilpatrick, W. H., Source Book in the Philosophy of Education. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1923, p. 298. Reprinted by permission. 
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understanding and the maximum of freedom in their dis- 
cussion gives positive correlation with progress. Those 
times and places in the world’s history in which there was 
the greatest amount of discussion mark high points of social 
progress. Bury! goes so far as to say, — “ If the history of 
civilization has any lesson to teach it is this: there is one 
supreme condition of mental and moral progress which it is 
completely within the power of man himself to secure, and 
that is perfect liberty of thought and discussion. The 
establishment of this liberty may be considered the most 
valuable achievement of modern civilization, and as a con- 
dition of social progress it should be deemed fundamental. 
The considerations of permanent utility on which it rests 
must outweigh any calculations of present advantage which 
from time to time might be thought to demand its violation.” 

A suitable amount of time should be set apart in every 
school for the discussion of social-civic affairs. —Such pro- 
vision should be made for every grade and group and in such 
a way as to tap the resources of thought on the part of every 
individual. Each child should not only be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussion of problems concern- 
ing the common welfare of the group, but should be skillfully 
encouraged and guided by the teacher. Even matters 
which to an adult are of very minor importance may be of 
considerable moment to little children and a frank discussion 
of them may stimulate tendencies of value. The discussion 
of where a bouquet of flowers shall be placed in a first-grade 
room may be of much greater value to the world than the 
discussion concerning the placement in a public park of a 


‘Bury, J. H., History of Freedom of Thought, pp. 239-240, Henry Holt, New York, 
IQI3. 
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monument or memorial established through the efforts of a 
community. In the latter instance it may be largely a mat- 
ter of good taste, while in the former it is not only a matter 
of good taste but of developing good taste and learning why 
a certain decision should prevail. 

The discussion should not be confined to the incidents 
arising in the routine of the school, but provision should 
be made for stimulating the discussion of well-ordered 
topics. Topics dealing with the immediate group and 
leading to other and wider ranges of social and civic inter- 
ests should be especially encouraged. The following list 
of topics are typical and should suggest others. They are 
arranged in a rough order of ascending difficulty, the first 
being suitable for kindergarten and first grade. Obviously 
there can hardly be a sequence of unquestioned order of 
ascending difficulty and both the order and the list are 
only suggestive rather than perfect and complete. 


1. Planning and Planting a Window Box. 

2. Decorating the Room for Special Days. 

3. Planning and Giving a Party (Hallowe’en, Valentine, May 
Day, etc.). 

4. A Mother’s Day Program. 

5. Gifts for Crippled and Unfortunate Children. 

6. Kindness to Animals. 

7. Orderliness about the Room and Building. 

8. Precautions Contributing to Good Health (rubbers, wraps, 
care in coughing, use of drinking fountain, clean food, etc.). 

9. The Spirit of Thanksgiving. 

ro. The Christmas Spirit. 

11. Charts Showing Achievement and Attendance. 

12. Health Charts. 

13. The Purpose of Special ‘‘Weeks’”’ and “Drives” (education 
week, health week, Red Cross drive, Community Chest drive, etc.). 

CIT, ED, — 16 
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14. Home and School Gardens. 

15. Travel—Its Value and Significance (advertisements — 
See America First, visit fairs, expositions, etc). 

16. The Value of Thrift. 

17. The Value of Keeping Accounts. 

18. The Nature and Value of Imported Goods. 

19. The Vocations and Contributions of Distant Peoples. 

20. The School Newspaper (not necessarily printed). 

21. Codperation in the Planning, Preparation, and Presentation of 
a Pageant. 

22. Philanthropic Enterprises (tuberculosis prevention, etc.). 

23. The Work of the Humane Society and How the School May 
Codperate. 

24. The Development and Promotion of Musical Organizations. 

25. The Organization and Promotion of Helpful Clubs. 

26. The School Magazine — Its Various Aspects and Possibilities 
(art, articles, editorials, purpose, financing, etc.). 

27. Raising Funds for Class and School Enterprises. 

28. The Meaning of Americanization and What the Pupils or 
Students May Contribute Toward It. 

29. The History of Our City, Community, or County. 

30. The Local Government. 

31. The Student’s Part in Public Parks. 

32. The Water Supply. 

33. Election Day: Its Preliminaries and Consequences. 

34. The Spoils System vs. Civil Service. 

35. The Bulletin Board and Its Possibilities. 

36. A Stay-in-School Campaign. 


Discussion implies an informal consideration of the pros 
and cons of an issue. — The term “discussion method ” 
is frequently used with reference to the learning-teaching 
process, and often appears in educational literature. 
Whether or not we accept the term there seems to be no 
good reason for not recognizing the use of discussion in 
teaching procedures. \It is so definitely a part of normal 
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life experiences that modern educational theory is insistent 
that due time and attention be given to it. Discussion of 
materials which have been read, of statements made by 
teacher or fellow pupils, comments by people in the com- 
munity all demand some thought on the part of the person 
participating in the discussion. In the natural give and 
take of class discussion there must be weighing of values, 
sifting of evidence, and organization of the conclusions 
reached. This is the type of thing which is done by citizens 
outside of school. They read of proposed road or street con- 
struction, revision of tax levies, the results of a primary 
election, an interpretation of a new law, or business de- 
pression, and proceed to discuss their nature and desirable 
outcomes. Some may not have read of these things but 
learn of them through listening to a discussion. As knowl- 
edge and understanding are gained the auditor tends to 
become a participant as well as auditor. He learns by 
doing and the school which contributes toward this end 
contributes a service toward dynamic citizenship. 

The terms discussion and debate as used in this 
chapter are closely related. — In the elementary school it 
seems desirable that both shall be quite informal, being 
primarily a part of class procedure with the debate being 
accorded more formal treatment in occasional and special 
cases. The two terms are often treated as synonymous, 
although there are various shades of meaning. ‘The term 
discussion may refer to a very formal exercise while an 
informal exercise may be termed a debate. The reverse 
is usually true, however, and in most cases debate refers 
to the more formal procedure. In a lesson in history, 
geography, or civics there may be reading, questioning, 
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discussion, and debate within a very brief period of time. 
The debate may be very informal but nevertheless be 
debate. 

Oral discussion in its various forms, ranging from the most 
informal discussion to formal debate, is a dynamic factor in 
socialization. — It may be pleasant conversation or heated 
argument, it may be based upon worthless opinion or un- 
questioned facts, but in any event those participating are 
learning through such reactions to make social adjustments. 
In spite of our increasing amount of reading material and 
its greater availability, oral discussion continues to be our 
chief means for exchanging ideas. It is alleged that there 
are still news services for which subscriptions are paid 
that are not printed, but read orally to the subscribers who 
assemble in a hall for that purpose. These may be sup- 
ported by small groups of foreign-speaking people who 
are unable to support a printed newspaper in their own 
language. 

The traditional attitude that the quiet school is the good 
school is changing. Discussion and coéperative efforts are 
encouraged. Thirty or forty children may be grouped as 
committees of three, four, or five for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the various aspects of a problem or a course of action. 
Discussion and informal debate lead toward clarity and 
understanding. Decisions must be made in the light of 
evidences found and presented. When the committees 
rise and report there is further discussion and mooted 
questions are debated upon their merits. The challenge 
of colleagues, the impersonal qualities of known facts and 
objective evidence furnish a powerful drive or inner urge for 
all participants. 
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Young citizens who are undergoing experiences calcu- 
lated to improve their citizenship should be aware of desir- 
able objectives which they are to attain. — There are still 
traces of primitive medicine-man tactics in education. 
Not all teachers are strong enough to accept the status of a 
leader-in-learning. Many hesitate to let pupils know just 
where they are going or just what they may hope to attain. 
Apparently objectives are to be attained through surrepti- 
tious procedures! Pupils must be patient until the proper 
time for initiation arrives. In short, all too frequently the 
pupils are not frankly taken into the confidence of the 
teacher to the end that there may be a community of inter- 
ests and efforts. Fortunately the proportion of teachers 
who find it necessary or expedient to resort to hocus-pocus 
procedure seems to be diminishing. The recognition of the 
personality of the learner is becoming more general, and 
frank conference and discussion of the objectives to be 
attained and the possible means of attaining them are 
participated in by teacher and pupils. 

In a very formal sense debate may be looked upon as oral 
argumentation participated in by two opposing persons or 
teams. — Debate in this form is usually carried on under 
carefully formed rules and regulations and duly appointed 
judges render a decision on the debating ability of the two 
opponents. Formal debate can be effectively carried on in 
the elementary school, although the degree of formality 
need not approach that which is common to high schools and 
colleges. There is always a possibility that the pupils will 
become so concerned about the form of the procedure that 
they lose sight of its purpose. However, an early acquaint- 
ance with the common procedures is of value to practically 
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all elementary-school pupils and probably of higher value 
than numerous other activities in which, traditionally, we 
expect them to engage. 

The usual formal debate may be briefly described as 
follows : 

The question. A suitable question for debate should be 
one in which both the audience and debaters are interested ; 
come within the range of understanding and abilities of 
the debaters ; propose change or adjustment in existing con- 
ditions, and be clearly and definitely stated. The affirm- 
ative side must bear the burden of proof, they must show 
not only the need of a change but also that the particular 
change which they propose is desirable. 

In stating a question for debate the usual form is to have 
the words ‘‘ resolved that” precede the declaration, as, — 
“Resolved, That cities should own their street railways.”’ 

The teams. The teams participating in a debate usu- 
ally consist of three members each, although the number 
may vary from one to five, or even more. Often a team of 
three will have an alternate who works with the regular team 
and stands ready to take a place on the team should a regu- 
lar member be unable to participate. 

The order of speaking. The debate is opened by the 
affirmative. The first speaker is followed by a negative 
debater who in turn is followed by an affirmative and so on 
until each speaker of both teams has presented his part of 
the constructive argument. The negative side opens the 
rebuttal and proceeds to alternate with the affirmative until 
each member of both teams has had an opportunity to refute 
so far as he can the arguments of his opponents. The 
rebuttal speeches do not include new arguments. 
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The time. Each speaker is allowed one constructive 
speech and one rebuttal speech. The time for the construc- 
tive speech is usually two or three times that of the rebuttal 
or even more. For example, seven minutes and three min- 
utes or ten minutes and five minutes. 

The chairman. The chairman calls the house to order, 
makes any necessary preliminary remarks, states the ques- 
tion, introduces the speakers, and announces the decision 
of the judges. 

The salutation. Each speaker upon rising addresses the 
various persons and groups attending the debate. A com- 
mon form is: “ Mr. (or Madam) Chairman, worthy oppo- 
nents, judges, ladies, and gentlemen.”’ 

Reference to speakers. Reference to speakers is made in 
the third person, as, “‘ The first speaker for the negative said, 
etc.,” “‘ My colleague will present our arguments for so and 
0.7 

The timekeepers. There are usually two timekeepers who 
keep a careful account of the time when a speech begins, 
give a warning sign at a time agreed upon, and notify the 
chairman when the time for a speaker expires. This signal 
may be given by the timekeepers rising. 

The judge and the decision. ‘There are usually three 
judges and where practical they are persons not associated 
with the groups participating in the debate. Obviously 
they should be competent. Each judge should write on a 
slip of paper the word ‘“‘negative”’ or “ affirmative ” 
thereby indicating which side according to his judgment 
has excelled in ability to debate the question. Often the 
audience renders the decision by a rising vote. 

Questions for debate, whether formal or informal, should 
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be carefully considered and evaluated. In so far as possible 
they should grow out of the experience of the pupils and 
lead in directions of recognized value. As an aid to the 
busy teacher seeking to utilize debate in the teaching of 
citizenship the following questions are suggested as being 
suitable to the needs of the elementary school and junior 
high school. 


Questions for Debate. — 


1. Orchestral and band instruments should be furnished at public 
expense to pupils in the public schools. 

2. One or more periods of school time should be given each week 
to current events. 

3. Complete public reports of all contributions to political cam- 
paign funds should be required by law. 

4. The national government should wipe out all illiteracy on the 
part of normal persons of ten years of age or older through compul- 
sory training. 

5. The voting age should be reduced from twenty-one to eighteen. 

6. Suffrage should be limited to persons who can read and write. 

7. Every normal boy or girl should be required to spend at least 
an hour out of doors each day. 

8. The United States should have commercial reciprocity with 
Canada. 

9. The United States should adopt a policy of compulsory old-age 
insurance, 

ro. We should maintain an educational qualification for voting. 

11. There should be Federal control of quarantine. 

12. Every class (grade, rural school, home room) should do definite 
helpful things for others. 

13. The state should furnish free hospitals as it furnishes free 
schools. 

14. Every elementary school should provide means for teaching 
girls to cook and to sew. 
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15. Every elementary school should provide means for boys to do 
shop work. 

16. The merits of political candidates should be discussed in school. 

17. Schoolmates should be responsible for punishing any one guilty 
of dishonesty in school work. 

18. Pupils should suggest extending their study beyond the 
teacher’s assignment. 

19. Public libraries, museums, and art galleries should be open on 
Sunday. 

20. A nation advanced in civilization is justified in the interests 
of world welfare in enforcing its authority upon an inferior people. 

21. Our present immigration law is too stringent for the general 
good. 

22. Free public employment bureaus should be established and 
maintained by the state. 

23. The wages of men and women should be the same for the same 
work performed. 

24. The Federal government should grant old-age pensions. 

25. Prizes should not be offered in public schools. 

26. America should enter the League of Nations. 

27. Each school child should be responsible for certain duties in the 
home. 

28. Each school child should keep within a budget in his personal 
expenditures. 

29. Thestate should maintain public swimming pools and teach all 
children to swim. 

30. Free instruction in instrumental music should be furnished 


through the public schools. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can the discussion of social and civic problems lead to a 
better understanding of them as well as toward possible solutions ? 
2. What can you see in the New England town meeting as a means 


for the training of citizens? 


3. Illustrate from your observation the tendency for people to 
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engage in discussion. What are some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages ? 

4. Why shouldn’t schools be merely “listening schools”? 

5. It is stated that a suitable amount of time should be set apart 
in every school for the discussion of social-civic affairs. Select 
(1) certain topics which, in your estimation, should by all means be 
discussed; (2) topics which might be appropriate for only certain 
pupils and on certain occasions; (3) topics which should not be dis- 
cussed in school. — 

6. What are some important topics which might well be added to 
the list given in this chapter? 

7. How are discussion and debate related? Give a good example 
of the successful direction of each in a school situation. 

8. What is debate? How formal should it be in the average school 
situation about which you know? 

9. How may good questions for debate grow out of the regular 
activities of the school? Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER XV 


DRAMATIZATION 


The drama in one form or another is as old as civilization 
itself. — The play is at once a part of general play activ- 
ities and a means for reproducing life situations. There has 
been endless discussion as to wherein lie the differences be- 
tween work and play and the conclusion is yet to be reached. 
Apparently a sharp differentiation is out of the question. 
In a similar manner the transition from reality to drama 
or the reverse may be so gradual that few perceive it. 
What we assume to be reality turns out to be play and the 
play world for many may be more realistic than any other. 
The conclusion reached by the Bard of Avon, that all 
the world’s a stage and the men and women but players on 
it suggests the close relation between dramatization and 
the workaday world from which the scenes are drawn. It is 
but a step from the realm of reality to the dramatic decisions 
of day dreams. Imagination flourishes even in the dull 
minds of many who are held to the drudgery of the most 
menial tasks, while the alert and the gifted are carried on to 
countless attempts to transform the imagination into reality 
and, fortunately for the world, not a few of the attempts 
are successful. 

The child spends much time in a play world of imagina- 
tion. — He delights to reside in a world of make believe. 
He attaches meanings to things to suit his fancy and con- 
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venience. Personality is ascribed to inanimate objects at 
will. A calico dog or a gingham cat may discourse at 
length as to its feelings and wishes, it may even be dead and 
buried and rise again to action within a few seconds. A 
few blocks of wood easily become a whistling locomotive, 
a panting train, and a shouting conductor, the screeching 
whistle, the sizzling steam, and calls of the conductor all 
being furnished in quick succession by a small boy, the least 
of whose worries is the logic or reality of the situation. 
Interestingly enough few adults ever attempt permanently 
to desert this realm. A sedate judge may not do the 
tooting for an imaginary locomotive and yet delight in 
following the thought and emotions of the players in ac- 
ceptable drama. 

Dramatization gives opportunity for reproducing varied 
life situations and freedom in making adjustments in har- 
mony with a wide range of standards or ideals. — It selects 
incidents, episodes, and themes at will. Aspects of life in 
which there is a special interest are brought into sharper 
relief. The restrictions of time and space are all but oblit- 
erated. By means of the drama, even in its simplest form, 
we may live again something of the thought, feeling, and 
life of Greek youth whose activities are now but dim pages 
of ancient history. Through the drama children may play 
the parts of mighty contemporary statesmen whom they will 
never see or of hardy American colonists and promoters 
of the American Revolution. By means of the drama even 
the joys of a Cinderella are enhanced and thousands of 
American girls have been princesses and queens while en- 
tranced in the realm of drama and imagination. But 
the drama is not restricted alone to the fanciful realm of 
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fairyland. The dramatization of the resusitation of a 
drowning person, the care of an imaginary wound, the activ- 
ities of a court, a meeting of a city council, the direction of 
traffic may carry many thrills and be closely related to 
the activities of life. ; 

The dramatic method is so thoroughly integrated with 
human nature and its needs that it should be widely used in 
school procedure. — Possibly the stern Puritanic tradition 
which has looked askance upon play as an essential good in 
life has not yet spent its force in shaping educational policies 
and procedures. The drama or the play is indeed a part of 
play. Those who participate are players. On the other 
hand, imitation plays a leading réle in dramatization and 
surely from the Mayflower Compact to the present there has 
been much concern for moral welfare because of man’s 
tendency to imitate. Perhaps it has been most frequently 
revealed in attempts to keep before the growing child the 
highest possible type of character and activity for him to 
imitate. 

The demands for good moral character of members of a 
profession are probably highest for the teacher, the thought 
being that the pupil will tend to imitate the teacher. 
Teaching through imitation both within school and with- 
out goes on regardless of discussions of methods and restric- 
tive measures designed to keep before the learners the best 
possible example. Society demands that we imitate, that 
we do as others do, that we learn by doing the things that 
others do. Such expressions as that from Emerson, “‘ How 
can I hear what you say when what you do is thundering in 
my ears?” and “Example is greater than precept” are 
gleaned from a rich heritage of experience. As a method of 
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teaching, dramatization has played a minor part. To 
participate in a drama the child must know the part he 
plays, be aware of the nature of the character he represents, 
reflect feelings and thoughts not alone by what he says but 
by every look, attitude, posture, facial expression, gesture, 
movement of the eye, and tone of voice. He must learn, 
understand, and interpret. He is both learner and teacher 
and his comprehension of what he has learned is greater 
because he has taught, because he has interpreted for his 
auditors what he has learned. 

Teaching is an art. — Teaching has become an art based 
upon the findings of science and in this sense it is com- 
parable to the modern art of healing. Scientinc knowledge 
directs the refined skills which function in the learning- 
teaching process. Good teaching is closely related to the 
concept of the purpose of the drama as poetically expressed 
by Pope that it is “ to wake the soul by tender strokes of 
art.” Asameans for furthering the art of teaching, drama- 
tization is free from the plodding realities of the workaday 
world. Fancy may play at will. A shift of scenes and new 
lines carry one forward to new places, absorb time at 
astounding rates, put fairies to work, cause men to make 
ambition articulate, and change any aspect of life at will. 
Dramatic art and the art of teaching must ever be re- 
lated. Dramatic art must always teach and artistic teach- 
ing must ever use something from the realm of drama, be 
it blackboard sketch, example, or illustration. 

The presentation of a play requires codperative effort. — 
It socializes those who participate. The failure of one to do 
his part mars the whole enterprise. He who is negligent, 
careless, or inconsiderate is destined to feel the discipline of 
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the group as the members give or withdraw their approval. 
Team work is essential and yet every part permits of great 
originality and initiative. A self-centered individual can- 
not play a part successfully. He must get outside of him- 
self, become another character, and, as he prepares his 
part, have due regard for fellow players and audience. 
He can gain position and standing only through merited 
approval. Frequently the parts are assigned through com- 
petition which puts a premium upon good sportmanship as 
well as upon ability. Thought, understanding, effort, 
initiative, ability, adjustment, and codperation are all 
taken into account by his associates as they decide for the 
welfare of the group. 

Dramatization as a means for improving citizenship is 
concerned with play writing as well as play production. — 
Many excellent plays relating to civic welfare are now avail- 
able.. Their use will give experience in presentation but not 
in the writing or preparation of a play. This aspect of the 
play is quite as important as the presentation. It fosters 
initiative in that the pupil must formulate rather than fol- 
low. He exercises his creative ability in imagining, plan- 
ning, executing, and producing a new thing. The teacher can 
well afford to urge pupils to be on the alert for new materials 
suitable for dramatization. A standing committee whose 
duty it is to suggest possible dramatic productions often 
renders good service, particularly if asked to report peri- 
odically and in a way which will permit their associates to 
criticize constructively the report. The following topics 
may suggest to the young potential dramatists or commit- 
teemen what may be considered in this field. Many dramas 
which might be described by some of these have been written 
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and presented. Many have not been actually written but 
rather pieced together informally, the participants reading 
from texts, criticizing materials and procedures as they go. 
The following subjects may be used to advantage. 


Suggested Titles. — 
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10. 


Columbus at the Court of Spain. 

The Signing of the Mayflower Compact. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

A Colonial Thanksgiving. 

The Boston Tea Party. 

John Smith and His Adventures. 

The First Cargo of Slaves. 

Life in New Amsterdam. 

Penn and the Indians. 

A Colonial Print Shop Scene. 


. La Salle in the Mississippi Valley. 

. The Battle of Lexington. 

. The First Continental Congress. 

. The Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
. Benjamin Franklin at the Court of France. 

. Washington at Valley Forge. 

. Daniel Boone as an Early American. 


The Constitutional Convention. 

Incidents in the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Westward Ho! 

A Mining Camp. 

Scenes from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

A Lincoln-Douglas Debate. 


. The Emancipation Proclamation. 
. A New England Town Meeting. 


Home Industries of a Century Ago. 


. An Early American School. 


The First Telegraph. 


. A Meeting of the President’s Cabinet. 


A Foreigner Arrives at Ellis Island. 
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31. Becoming Naturalized. 

32. A Session of Congress. 

33- A Court Convenes (federal, state or city). 

34. A Political Convention. 

35. A Meeting of City Council. 

36. A Session of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
37- A Hearing before a Legislative Committee. 

38. The Voting Procedure (machine or regular ballot). 
39. The Inauguration of a President. 


The presentation of plays, pageants, pantomimes, drills, 
and exhibitions which make vivid civic life, interests, and 
activities is rich in educational value. — These may be very 
simple or they may be intricate and complex. Some may 
be given by two or three children who constitute a class in a 
one room rural school while others may engage hundreds of 
children from a number of schools. The work may be 
definitely curricular, or it may be primarily extra-curricular. 
Often it will possess characteristics of both. The exact clas- 
sification of it with respect to its curricular aspects is very 
secondary in this discussion. The real issue is its educa- 
tional value. Willit contribute to better civic behavior, to 
a fuller understanding of the meaning of citizenship, to 
a more wholehearted codperation for the common good? 

By its nature the successful presentation of a play or a 
pageant depends upon codperative efforts. It cannot be 
individualistic although every part permits of individual 
interpretation and performance. Some of the best author- 
ities in the educational field generally advise that the origin 
of a dramatization project should be in the classroom work. 
This offers a splendid opportunity for codperation among the 
different departments of learning. Suitable materials for 
dramatization purposes are to be found in many places. 
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Frequently a volume, the primary purpose of which is to 
furnish suitable plays for children without regard to a 
special field of interest, such as that of citizenship, will in- 
clude a few things that contribute definitely to the ends 
sought. An illustration from a slightly different type of 
publication is to be found in the Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I. 
“The Present Status of Safety Education.”” A number of 
good dramatizations are presented under the general title 
of safety education, and surely safety education contributes 
directly to good citizenship. 

Consider dramatization from any standpoint and the 
educational value is apparent. It is flexible, artistic, teem- 
ing with interest, dynamic, and wholesome. Its values are 
both individual and social. The réle of the drama in the 
teaching of good citizenship is playing an increasingly im- 
portant part. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why include dramatization in the teaching of citizenship? 

2. In the learning-teaching process it is advisable to keep in mind 
the ‘nature of human nature.’”’ What has this to do with the utiliza- 
tion of the drama? 

3. What is teaching through imitation? Through the play? 

4. How would you correlate the art of teaching and the art of the 
drama? 

5. What are some of the values accruing from the codperative 
efforts in the presentation of a play? 

6. Why urge children to write plays and pageants? How is this 
related to better American citizenship ? 

7. What are some of the pageants, plays, drills, and exhibitions 
which you have observed that have definite educative values in 
improving citizenship? Suggest other types of equal or greater value. 
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8. How may dramatization activities assist in correlating curric- 

ulum and extra-curricular interests? Can you illustrate? What 
do you suggest as ‘‘next steps’? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


BIOGRAPHY AND STORY 


All children love stories. — We are all children in so 
many ways that it may be safely said that all normal persons 
enjoy stories. Tastes will differ widely and the range of 
interests, according to age and experience, will be very 
great. For some individuals nothing will quite equal a fairy 
story. Others will be enthralled by stories of adventure 
and daring; still others by the social activities in boarding 
school and at college, while others including the President 
and the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
will follow carefully and with intense interest the stories 
attached to Lincoln, Jefferson, Chief Justice Marshall, and 
others. The story delights the little child and the learned 
man. It enhances the life in the most primitive tribe and 
is a part of the culture of our highest civilization. It is 
satisfying in itself and also a means to an end. It includes 
characters who have much in common with those who 
listen or read. The thousands of small boys who have 
listened with delight to the story of Jack the Giant Killer 
may never get an entirely satisfactory concept of just how 
big the giant really was, whether he was ten times as tall 
as the iceman or not, and they may look at many bean 
stalks and still be unable to quite imagine one whose size 
and strength would meet the demands of Jack and the 
Bean-stalk. But they have given free rein to imagination 
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through a fascinating story. They have learned of action, 
deftness, and courage. The story has been a delight. 
Now they want another with new characters and new 
theme. Requests follow for a “ really true’ story and so 
the demand for stories goes progressively and merrily on. 
Story telling is one of the oldest and best methods of 
teaching known to man. — This social inheritance is passed 
on, from one generation to another, in many ways. Our 
elaborate educational systems are designed to the end that 
this may be done effectively and well. The stories of great 
personalities and achievement must be preserved and trans- 
mitted to the youth who in turn will transmit them to others. 
The spirit of tribal and national life encourages members to 
transmit undimmed the torch of achievement and culture. 
About the campfire and in the wigwam the elders tell the 
stories of tribal achievement. Great heroes are never to be 
forgotten. There is an urge that the youth look forward 
to equal achievement or better still to the hope of excelling 
even the greatest. Fact and fancy fire the imagination of 
both story teller and auditor. The story has its effect. 
Similar procedures and responses take place in the 
schoolroom, or at West Point as the cadets listen to or 
read the stories of their predecessors who have achieved the 
impossible. The members of a political convention are 
stirred by the stories of political leaders and statesmen. 
Physicians and surgeons take heart and gain courage as they 
learn the professional life stories of a Pasteur, a Walter 
Reed, or a Lister. The stories of personalities in action, 
the deeds, aspirations, and hopes of individuals which are 
common to those of the reader or auditor take firm hold. 
They begin within the range of the learner’s interest and 
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lead out to new realms of thought and action. The story 
alone will not suffice but its value is obvious. 

A story of genuine interest tends to identify the reader or 
auditor with the characters of the story. — There are feel- 
ings, thoughts, attitudes, aspirations, whims, moods, and 
numerous other characteristics which, for the moment, be- 
come a part of the reader or auditor. It is this effect which 
has caused so many teachers to turn to story and biography 
as a means of teaching, although the results of bringing a 
child in touch with a great character, either fictitious or 
real, are not easily measured. They cannot be measured as 
can the increasing skill in handwriting or rate of silent read- 
ing. Unimpeachable evidence of certain changes may not 
be found but the mass of subjective evidence is enormous. 
Thousands of individuals freely testify to the great influence 
which the reading of certain biographies and stories have 
had upon their lives. The personal reports are subjective 
in nature but the achievements of those who make the state- 
ments are a matter of record. Obviously there is little 
reason for questioning the value of biography and story in 
teaching and training for better citizenship. True, it is but 
one means, but it is sufficiently vital to warrant its use. 

Biography is confined primarily to the activities of the 
life portrayed. — It is in fact the history of a life although 
numerous incidents and other personalities are essential to 
its presentation. Great social and political movements 
take place under the leadership of great men. Often a 
great movement or institution becomes so identified with 
a character that the character alone is given attention. 
There are many who can identify in some manner such 
characters as Julius Cesar, Alexander the Great, Napoleon, 
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Bismarck, Gladstone, Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson but 
who can give but the most meager account of the signifi- 
cant movements and activities of which they were a part. 
Man tends to attach personality to objects. Movements, 
organizations, and governments are identified by perso- 
nalities. 

Man is a hero worshiper. — Whether we like it or not 
man is prone to hero worship. Youth is the period of hero 
worship par excellence and as the stories of great characters 
unfold hero worship goes on apace. Each individual in his 
striving to know himself, and the part he would play in life’s 
drama, studies intently the great characters of achievement 
hoping thereby to gain light upon the problem of how best 
to proceed in the making of his own life. He studies facts, 
objects, and himself, but he is not content until he gains 
some insight into the experience of others, particularly of 
those we call great. 

The study of social situations, movements, organizations, 
and relationships are given concrete meaning through a 
knowledge of the characters involved. — The child lives in a 
world of people — in a world of activity where people are 
doing things. Action is the thing, and the actor, as he is 
observed, is transformed into a suggestion for further action. 
The little child asks, ‘‘ What shall I do next?” and is de- 
lighted over a suggestion as to how some one else has pro- 
ceeded. The Boy Scout emulates the famous scout, the boy 
interested in military affairs studies the great military 
leaders, the aspiring vocalist listens to the singing qualities 
of a great voice, he who would invent is thrilled by the 
biographies of inventors, and so the list might be lengthened. 
The discovery of America is seen through the personality of 
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Columbus. Daniel Boone personifies the scouts and pio- 
neers of his time. Morse is identified with the telegraph ; 
Admiral Dewey with the glories of the navy ; Ford or Rocke- 
feller with wealth, etc. Where there is action there is 
personality and interest. As previously discussed, citizen- 
ship is action as well as being. It is behavior and is evalu- 
ated in terms of behavior. To the end that this civic 
behavior may be of the highest possible type the study of 
great personalities is encouraged. 

The life of the good citizen varies according to age, season, 
annual or periodic events, new developments, and other 
changing conditions. — It is marked off by special events, 
great feast days, celebrations, and new adjustments. For 
each of these there is a literature. The birthday of a 
national hero may be celebrated in the school by reading 
stories of his life and poems commemorating his greatness. 
Holidays, such as Memorial Day and Independence Day, 
have furnished inspiration for creators in every field of art. 
Some knowledge of the aims, purposes, and achievements of 
service organizations such as the Red Cross, may be ob- 
tained from stories of what they accomplish both in time of 
war and in time of peace. Even the more frequent and 
common events produce a literature of value. This is part of 
a child’s civic inheritance as well as literary inheritance. 
There is a wealth of material in this field suitable for chil- 
dren of all ages. Adaptation and presentation of this 
material rests with the teacher. 

As the means for transmitting stories increases there must 
come a reévaluation. Children are reading more effectively 
than ever before. Reading material is more abundant and 
more accessible than in the past. One may now purchase a 
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magazine for five cents which contains as much reading 
material as is found in a book of three hundred pages. The 
demand for stories increases and unfortunately second-rate 
and often very questionable stories are written and pub- 
lished. The publication of the substantial and valuable, 
however, is by no means diminishing. For example, in 1925 
there were published in America 6680 new books. Of these 
898 were fiction, 356 historical, 329 geographical, and 480 
biographical. Contrasting the total of 1165 with the 808, 
the interest in the social studies group is apparent. Making 
allowance for some worthless fiction and supplementing the 
historical, geographical, and biographical, by adding from 
the works in other fields such as science, drama, business, 
sociology, and the like (such items as have pronounced 
human interests), the significance of the story in its various 
aspects as a factor in civic behavior becomes even more 
apparent. 

The life of man is extended through his biography. — 
To apply a phrase from Bulwer-Lytton: “ There is no 
past so long as books shall live.”’ Through biography we 
use again and again the powers of the character described. 
Personalities of the past become potent in the persons of the 
present. Ideals, devotion, ideas, and inspiration are passed 
on to those who read. We mark the span of Franklin’s life 
as 1706 to 1790, but the span of his influence can never be so 
circumscribed and the list of those indebted to his “ Autobi- 
ography ” continues to lengthen with the passing years. 

The selection of biographies is an ever present problem 
for teacher and pupil. No final list or best edition seems 
possible. On the other hand, constructive suggestion is 
always helpful and never restrictive. It is in this light that 
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the following list of names of great characters is offered. 
Through the codperative efforts of teacher and pupil, with 
due regard for the time, place, circumstances, age, and 
interest, the biography should be selected. The number of 
names is necessarily limited and doubtless from the view- 
point of many there are serious omissions. There is no 
thought of completeness, the dominating purpose being to 
furnish teachers with a convenient list which will carry use- 
ful suggestions. 


Solomon King of Israel 1033-957 B.C. 

Phidias Famous Greek sculptor 500-432 B.C. 

Pericles Athenian statesman 495-429 B.C. 

Herodotus Greek historian — 484-425 B.C. 
“father of history” 

Socrates Athenian philosopher 469-399 B.C. 

Aristotle Greek philosopher 384-322 B.C. 

Alexander the Great King of Macedon 356-323 B.C. 

Alaric Conqueror of Rome — 376-410 
King of Visigoths 

Charlemagne King of France and 742-814 
Emperor of the West 

Alfred the Great King of the West Saxons 849-901 

Richard the Lion- King of England II57-I199 

hearted 

Christopher Columbus Genoese discoverer of 1446-1506 
America 

Vasco de Gama Portuguese navigator 1469-1524 

Sebastian Cabot English navigator 1472-1557 

Vasco Ninez de Balboa Spanish adventurer 1475-1517 

Fernando Magellan Portuguese navigator 1480-1521 

Giovanni Verrazano Florentine navigator 1480-1527 

Hernando Cortez Spanish conqueror of 1485-1547 
Mexico 

Jacques Cartier French navigator and 1494-1552 


explorer 
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Hernando de Soto 
Sir Francis Drake 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sir Francis Bacon 
Samuel de Champlain 
George Calvert or Lord 
Baltimore 
Massassoit, Chief of the 
Wampanoags 
Captain John Smith 
Captain Miles Standish 
Lord Delaware 
Governor William Brad- 
ford 


Pocahontas 


Peter Stuyvesant 


John Clarke 
Sir William Berkeley 


John Locke 


Sir Edward Andros 


King Philip 


Spanish explorer 

English navigator and 
buccaneer 

English courtier, navi- 
gator 

English philosopher, 
author, jurist 

French explorer, 
founded Quebec, 1st 
governor of Canada 

Founder of Maryland 


Father of King Philip 


English adventurer and 
colonist 

Military leader at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Governor of Virginia 

Second Governor of 
Plymouth 

Daughter of Powhatan, 
Indian chief 

Last Dutch governor of 
New Netherlands 
Cie ys) 

One of the founders of 
Rhode Island 

Royal Governor of Vir- 


ginia 
English philosopher and 
philanthropist 
English colonial gov- 


ernor in America 
Sachem of Pokanoket 


1499-1542 
1540-1506 


1552-1618 
1561-1626 


1567-1635 


1580-1632 
1580-1661 
1580-1631 
1584-1656 


1577-1618 
1590-1657 


1595-1617 


1602-1682 


1609-1676 
1610-1677 


1632-1704 


1637-1714 


? 1676 
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William Penn — 

General James Edward 
Oglethorpe 

Benjamin Franklin 

William Pitt 

General Louis J. Mont- 
calm 

General James Wolfe 

Edmund Burke 

General Andrew Lewis 


General George Wash- 
ington 


Daniel Boone 

Patrick Henry 

John Fitch 

Thomas Jefferson 

John Sevier 

General George Rogers 
Clark 

Captain Nathan Hale 

Chief Justice John Mar- 


shall 
Alexander Hamilton 


English founder of Penn- 
sylvania 
Founder of Georgia 


American statesman 
and inventor 

First Earl of Chatham, 
Great Commoner 

French general — fell 
at Quebec 

English general — fell 
at Quebec 

Trish statesman 
orator 

American Revolution- 
ary general 

Revolutionary War — 
First President of the 
United States 

American explorer and 
colonizer 

American orator 
statesman 

American steamboat in- 
ventor 

Third President of the 
United States 

American — soldier 
governor 


and 


and 


and 


American general and 
pioneer 

American patriot 

American jurist and 
statesman 

American lawyer and 


statesman 
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1644-1718 
1696-1785 
1706-1790 
1708-1778 
1712-1759 
1727-1759 
1720-1797 
1730-1780 


1732-1799 


1745-1815 


ny 
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General Lafayette 
Noah Webster 

Robert Fulton 

Eli Whitney 

John Quincy Adams 
Chief Black Hawk 
General Andrew Jack- 


son 
Chief Tecumseh 


Napoleon Bonaparte 
Sir Walter Scott 


Wm. H. Harrison 


Henry Clay 


John Caldwell Calhoun 
Daniel Webster 


Zachary Taylor 
Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry 


Samuel F. B. Morse 


Lucretia Mott 


CIT. ED, — 18 


French general and 
statesman; served in 
America 

American lexicographer 

American inventor of 
the steamboat 

American inventor of 
the cotton gin 

Sixth President of the 
United States 

Celebrated Indian 
chief 

Seventh President of 
the United States 

Chief of the Shawnee 

- Indians and British 
general 

Emperor of France 

Scottish novelist and 
poet 

American general and 
ninth President of 
the United States 


American orator and 
statesman 
American statesman 
American orator and 
statesman 

Twelfth President of 


the United States 
American naval officer 


American inventor of 
telegraph 
American _ philanthro- 


pist and reformer 


1757-1834 
1758-1843 
1765-1815 
1765-1825 
1767-1848 
1767-1838 
1767-1845 
1768-1813 
1769-1821 
1771-1832 


1773-1841 


1777-1852 


1782-1850 
1782-1852 


1784-1850 
1785-1819 
1791-1872 


1793-1880 
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Admiral David G. Far- 


ragut 
John Deere 


William Lloyd Garrison 
Ezra Cornell 


General Giuseppe 
Garibaldi 
Robert E. Lee 


Jefferson Davis 


“Kit Carson?’ 
(Christopher) 
Abraham Lincoln 


Cyrus H. McCormick 


Count Camillo Benso 
Cavour 

Countess Ossoli or 
Sarah M. Fuller 

Horace Greeley 


Charles Dickens 
Louis Pasteur 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 
David Livingstone 


Prince Otto Bismarck 


American admiral 


Inventor and manufac- 
turer of steel plows 

American abolitionist 

Capitalist and philan- 
thropist, founder of 
Cornell University 

Italian patriot and 
general 

Confederate general 
and college president 

President of Con- 
federate States of 
America 

American frontiersman 


Sixteenth President of 
the United States. 
Assassinated at close 
of Civil War 

American inventor of 
farm machinery 

Italian statesman 

American authoress 

American journalist 
and politician 

English novelist 

French chemist 
biologist 

American authoress 

Scottish explorer in 
Africa 

Prussian statesman 


and 
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1801-1870 
1804-1886 
1805-1879 
1807-1874 
1807-1882 
1807-1870 


1808-1889 


1809-1868 


1809-1865 


1809-1884 
1810-1861 
1810-1850 
1811-1872 


1812-1870 
1822-1895 


1812-1896 
1813-1873 


1815-1898 
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Cyrus W. Field 


Elias Howe 


Julia Ward Howe 
Clara Barton 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Edward Everett Hale 
Harriet Goodhue Hos- 
mer 
James A. Garfield 
Louisa May Alcott 
Mark Twain 
(Samuel Clemens) 


James Wilson 


John Burroughs 
Andrew Carnegie 


Dwight L. Moody 
John Pierpont Morgan 
James J. Hill 

John Wanamaker 
John D. Rockefeller 


Amos Ives Root 


American merchant, 
originator of  sub- 
marine telegraph 

American inventor of 
sewing machine 

American authoress 

American — philanthro- 
pist — Red Cross 

General in Civil War and 
eighteenth President 

American clergyman 
and author 

American sculptress 


-Twentieth President of 


the United States 
American authoress 
Author humorist 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for sixteen years 
Naturalist and author 
President of United 
States Steel Corpora- 


tion, philanthropist, 
etc. 
Evangelist 


American capitalist 


Railroad builder and 
capitalist 

Merchant and_ philan- 
thropist 

American capitalist and 
philanthropist 


International figure in 
bee keeping 


1819-1892 


1819-1867 


18IQ-I9I0 
1821-1912 


1822-1885 
1822-1909 
1830-1908 
1831— 1881 


833-1888 
1835-I910 


1835-1920 


1837-1921 
1837-1919 


1837-1899 
1837-1913 
1838-1916 
1838-1922 


18309- 


1839-1923 
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Frances E. Willard 


George F. Baker 
Henry M. Stanley 
Thomas Dale 
Elihu Root 


John Davey 
Elbert H. Gary 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Thomas A. Edison 
Edward H. Harriman 
Luther Burbank 


Jacob Riis 
Samuel Gompers 


Marshal Foch 


Marshal Joffre 


General W. C. Gorgas 


Robert E. Peary 


American educator, 
journalist, W. C.T. U. 
founder 

Banker and financier, 
philanthropist 

Explorer in Africa 

Geologist and author 

Jurist, noted lawyer, 
statesman 

Pioneer in tree surgery 

President of United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion, capitalist, phi- 
lanthropist 

Scottish-American in- 
ventor 

American electrician 
and inventor 

American capitalist and 
railroader 

Wizard in plant breed- 
ing 

Author 

President American 
Federation of Labor 

Generalissimo of the 
Allied forces in World 
War 

Commander-in-Chief of 
French armies in 
World War 

Surgeon general, yel- 
low fever authority 

American Arctic ex- 
plorer, discoverer of 
North Pole 
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1839-1898 


1840- 
1841-1904 
1845- 
1845- 


1846-1923 
1846-1927 


1847-1922 
1847- 

1848-1909 
1849-1026 


1849- 
1850-1924 


1854-1920 


1856-1920 
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Woodrow Wilson 


William Howard Taft 


Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Michael I. Pupin 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Thomas Mott Osborne 
Booker T. Washington 
Jane Addams 


General John J. Per- 
shing 


Sir Douglass Haig 


William J. Mayo 


Charles M. Schwab 


Edward Bok 


Henry Ford 


Lloyd George 


Educator, historian, 
World War President 

President of the United 
States and Chief Jus- 
tice of Supreme Court 

American botanist and 
horticulturist 

Noted expert on elec- 
tric dynamics 

Rough Rider and Presi- 
dent of the United 
States 

Author, penologist, re- 
former 

Noted negro author and 
educator 

Settlement worker, 
author, lecturer 

Commander-in-Chief of 
United States armies 
in World War 

Field Marshal, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of 
British Army 

Surgeon, founder of 
Mayo clinic 

President Bethlehem 
Steel | Corporation, 
capitalist 

Editor and philanthro- 
pist 

Automobile manufac- 
turer, world’s richest 
man 

Prime Minister of 
Great Britain 
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1857- 


1858- 
1858- 


1858-1919 


1859-1926 
1859-1915 
1860-— 


1860- 


1861- 


1861-— 


1862- 


1863- 


1863- 
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Rudyard Kipling 


Gifford Pinchot 


Charles P. Steinmetz 
Lillian Wald 


Harvey S. Firestone 


Karl Frederick Geiser 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Maude Adams 
Calvin Coolidge 


Guglielmo Marconi 


Jack London 
Helen Keller 


Richard Evelyn Byrd 


Charles A. Lindbergh, 


English writer. Born 
at Bombay 

Chief United States 
Forest Service, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania 

Inventor, electrician, 


consulting engineer 


Sociologist, child wel- - 


fare worker 

Pioneer and later cap- 
italist in rubber in- 
dustry 

American historian and 
author 

Juvenile court judge, 
author 

American actress 

Thirtieth President of 
the United States 

Italian inventor of wire- 
less telegraphy 

Author 

Author, worker for deaf 
and blind 

Arctic explorer, first to 
fly over North Pole 
in aéroplane 

Aviator, non-stop flight 
from New York to 
Paris (3640 miles) 
made in 334 hours. 


1865- 


1865- 


1865-1923 
1867— 


1868-— 


1869- 
1869- 


1872— 
1872- 


1874- 


1876-1916 
1880- 


1888- 


IQo2-— 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent should the teacher be a good story teller? Re- 
call some of the great teachers of the past and note their reported 


ability to tell a story effectively. 


Recall some of the best teachers you 
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have had or observed and note how well they could tell an illuminating 
story. 

2. Although the lecture or felling method may at times be over- 
emphasized, will it ever be entirely discarded? Why? 

3. How is the reader or auditor of a story identified with characters 
depicted ? 

4. How do you account for our interest in biography? How may 
this interest be put to work in producing better American citizenship ? 

5. Criticize the statement: “The life of the good citizen varies 
according to age, season, annual or periodic events, new developments, 
and other changing conditions.” How would you state it? 

6. What is meant by the statement that “ the life of man is 
extended through his biography”? Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CIVIC PARTICIPATION 


Every citizen should have an opportunity to participate 
in civic affairs in so far as he is able. — Obviously the citi- 
zen who is only six months old will be able to participate to 
a very limited degree and yet even he has a right to the most 
satisfactory set of habits which can be established. His 
habits of eating, drinking, sleeping, and vocalizing largely 
determine his acceptability as a citizen of a community 
somewhat as might the same habits of a citizen twenty-five 
years his senior. It is through participation that citizen- 
ship becomes meaningful. Citizenship is more than a state 
of being, it is a responsibility for participating for the general 
good, for the welfare of the state. The quality of citizen- 
ship cannot be discussed or determined without reference _ 
to function. We are forced again and again to consider 
civic behavior as the activities of citizens of both sexes, 
all ages, and under all conditions. 

When a group of mothers of very young children con- 
gregate and discuss the babies, what is meant by the 
statement, “He is a very good baby”? Clearly his 
behavior is such as will permit him to be readily adjusted 
to the group life of the family. He sleeps when he should 
and vocalizes in an appropriate manner and at convenient 


times. The group asks little of the baby other than that 
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he conform to a certain regimen or order of things. His 
primary civic or social virtue is conformity. As he grows 
older he must continue to conform and in addition he is 
also expected to take on positive virtues. He must do, 
“behave,” participate for the welfare of the group. If the 
father codperates in the care of the child, adjusts himself 
to the mother’s mood when she is over-wrought through 
fatigue, if he is vocationally competent in providing for 
the needs of the family, participates in civic improvement, 
and the like, he will probably be rated as a good citizen. 
In any case it is a matter of function, of what the citizen does. 

Recently the students in a junior high school were given 
a data blank headed with the request that they define a 
good all-round junior high school citizen in school, in 
the family, or on the street. The name of the pupil 
considered the best citizen was to be written on a slip 
of paper and followed by a reason for the choice. The 
following traits were given special emphasis, — active in 
school affairs, takes part in assemblies, promotes club activi- 
ties, member of student council, good speaker, quiet in 
halls, keeps healthy, obedient, orderly, careful of public 
property, works quietly, cheerful, does not become angry, 
likable, courteous, clean, helps new students, kind, neat, not 
vulgar, codperative, tries to make class better, takes part 
in discussion, affiliates with codperative organizations such 
as Boy Scouts, studies, industrious, attends to own affairs, 
punctual, gets home work, on honor roll, good marks, does 
not waste time, trustworthy, self-reliant, good initiative, 
leadership, takes responsibility, thrifty, honest. Thus 
the functional aspect of citizenship was revealed in the 
comments of every student. 
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The interdependence of individuals and of groups is in- 
creased with every advance of civilization. — Each succeed- 
ing year broadens the scope for the application of the prin- 
ciple that “ No man liveth to himself.” Institutions are 
established, groupings are made, exclusive organizations are 
fostered but in no instance can there be a complete disasso- 
ciation. Schools originally designed to prepare for certain 
arts, crafts, and professions have become highly segregated, 
cloistered, and apart from the varied activities in the great 
stream of life. The institutionalization of education is apt 
to lead in this direction. Fortunately the challenge of the 
public in a great social and political democracy is so articu- 
late that much of this deviation is counterbalanced. The 
contention is that the institution (school) must ever be a 
means, never an end in itself, and that it shall assist its 
members to participate more effectively in all the activi- 
ties in which they normally engage. 

It is a function of the school to assist boys and girls to 
participate in the various civic and social organizations which 
contribute to the common welfare. — These organizations 
are now so numerous and their enterprises are so varied that 
a complete list is impossible. However, a list of some of the 
more important, together with brief accounts and sugges- 
tions, seems essential to the problem in hand. 

1. A Safety Council. 

The maintenance of safety for all citizens is a common 
responsibility. There have been many legal enactments to 
this end but safety is dependent upon the thought, care, and 
habits of all concerned. Children, as well as adults, can 
help. There are safety problems not only in school, but 
on the playground, on the streets, at home, and everywhere. 
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Children who actively participate in Safety Councils or 
other organizations to such an end are learning through 
doing and profiting by civic participation. 

2. Hygiene and Health Clubs. 

The development of systematic health training has been 
rapid, particularly since the World War. New courses of 
study, better materials with which to work, specially trained 
teachers, and codperative efforts on the part of departments 
of Public Health have contributed largely toward the 
improvement of health. In addition to this systematic 
treatment, however, there have been developed certain 
volunteer organizations which go beyond the schoolroom 
and foster better health movements wherever possible. 

3. A League for the Protection of Birds. 

There is a growing interest and understanding of bird- 
life on the part of school children. The ornithologists, 
naturalists, and nature study specialists have made avail- 
able a great mass of valuable data as to kinds of birds, 
their habits, nature, values, and how they may be cared 
for. Societies and organizations for the study and protec- 
tion of birds have sprung up. Even little children have 
sought to participate in these movements and they have 
succeeded. The children have carried into the home what 
they have learned in school of the birds and their values. 
They have taught their elders what they have learned and 
thus have stimulated a spirit of kindliness of inestimable 
value. 

4. Correspondence with Children in Other Lands. 

One of the gains coming out of the late war entailing so 
many losses to civilization and culture has been the more 
direct contacts between the children of different countries. 
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Any school may obtain through the office of local or state 
superintendent the names and addresses of children and 
teachers of other countries who will be glad to exchange 
letters. There are language difficulties but these are not 
difficult to overcome through the courtesy of some one 
familiar with the languages involved. Such an exchange of 
letters adds interest to the study of the country and region 
from which the letter comes and the letter long continues to 
possess value as an exhibit. 

5. The Canning Club. 

The codperative efforts of school and home, particularly 
as influenced through state and federal agencies, have found 
expression in the growing, preparation, and preservation of 
vegetables and fruits. Tasks which are common to many 
housewives are taken up by school girls and learned through 
doing. The procedures are an improvement over those of 
the preceding generation and the gains are evident both in 
the care of the food and the general understanding of the 
total situation. 

6. Banking and Saving Enterprises. 

Money and our modern financial systems have been re- 
ferred to as one of man’s greatest achievements. To have 
an exchange system, checks and balances, and a system of 
banking has meant untold value to our material and com- 
mercial progress. The school, home, and banks are coép- 
erating by making it possible for children to participate 
intelligently in financial affairs, to gain experience through 
actual practice, in banking activities. A most hurried 
review of our political history reveals the great need for 
every citizen to have a practical understanding of our sys- 
tem of finance and banking. 


. ne 
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7. Gully Clubs. 

The Year Book of the Department of Agriculture (1916) 
reports that in one state gully clubs have been organized by 
the state forester. ‘‘ These are composed largely of school 
children who take an active part in the work of gully rec- 
lamation and particularly in finding and checking incipient 
gullies before it is too late.” In the towns and cities boys 
and girls have codperated by reclaiming and utilizing vacant 
lots as gardens and have materially assisted in transforming 
unsightly spots into places of beauty. 

8. Civic Improvement Clubs. 

Normal boys must have something to do and are delighted 
when confronted by an opportunity to do constructive work. 
Mr. A. W. Dunn’ in discussing the influence of example 
cites the following : 

** Tn one rather wretched community a few boys who were 
studying civics sought permission to lay sod in the dooryard 
of a tenement house. Having obtained permission and laid 
the sod, it was not long before some one else in the neighbor- 
hood did likewise, and soon people all around were sodding 
their yards or sowing grass seed. Then they began to 
repair and paint their fences and otherwise ‘ tidy up’ their 
places, until the whole neighborhood was transformed in 
appearance.” 

9. Aiding in a Community Drive. 

One of the things which America learned during the World 
War was the desirability of the entire community codperat- 
ing in enterprises concerning the communita as a whole. 
The result has been a continuation of “ drives” and cam- 


1 Dunn, A. W., Community Civics, p. 344, published by D. C. Heath & Company, 
New York, 1920. 
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paigns which are obviously for the good of all and the 
responsibility of all without regard to creed, personal inter- 
ests, or political affiliations. Children may not give largely 
but they have a right to know and to understand the nature 
of the various community drives. Often they become a 
means whereby information is disseminated and under- 
standing prevails. Older pupils may instruct the younger 
and all may play a part. 

10. Safety Patrol Officers. 

There has recently sprung up a movement in which certain 
representative boys from a school are designated as Safety 
Patrol Officers who codperate with the police department of 
the city in managing the traffic near schools. The traffic 
hazards are naturally increased when schools are dismissed 
and perhaps no police force is sufficiently large to patrol 
every spot over which it might like to stand guard. A solu- 
tion of the problem has been found by the careful selection 
of boys who are entitled to wear the official badge — Safety 
Patrol Officer of School. The American Automobile 
Association is codperating and encouraging the work by 
furnishing white Sam Brown belts to the young officers. 
These boys cannot make arrests. However, a boy may re- 
port any one disregarding his signals to a regular policeman 
who will make the arrest. In court the case is considered 
with all seriousness and if the violation merits a fine, the 
motorist will be obliged to pay or go to jail. 

Codéperation and courtesy on the part of the motorist are 
also noted by the Safety Patrol Officer and reported to 
the American Automobile Association, who acknowledge by 


a letter the motorists’ apparent desire to decrease traffic 
accidents. 
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11. Reporting News from Schools and Other Organizations. 

Every newspaper seeks news. Furthermore, it is con- 
stantly on the lookout for news that is really news and at the 
same time wholesome. The activities of schools, clubs, 
leagues, societies, and the like are of interest to many read- 
ers. They should be reported to the press by the school 
representatives. This applies to the isolated rural school 
which must send its bit of news to a local weekly paper as 
well as to the schools in cities where there may be several 
great dailies. In either instance the opportunity is at hand 
and contributions of worth-while material will be welcomed 
in the editorial offices. Not infrequently such experiences, 
even in the elementary school, are of material assistance to 
the student in deciding upon his vocation. Few, if any, 
fields of activity offer a wider variety of work than those 
related to editing and printing. 

12. Fire-Prevention Week. 

There are numerous exercises, fire drills, and projects 
within the school which contribute toward reducing fire 
hazards, but often the children can participate in a most 
effective manner with fire department and civic organiza- 
tions. Alert children, even in the elementary schools, often 
have more facts at hand than some of their elders who live so 
completely by a set of habits that new ideas are relatively 
rare. 

13. Older Pupils Manage Playgrounds. 

For many years the playgrounds of America were man- 
aged by bullies. Usually the bully was larger and stronger 
than those he dominated and he knew how far he dared to 
go before police or irate parents destroyed his power. He 
delighted to exercise his leadership to unsocial ends. The 
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world has rejected the bully but welcomes the worthy 
leader. Often through training and codperation a bully is 
transformed into a leader. One of the functions of the 
school in improving citizenship is to discover, train, and 
utilize such powers upon the playground. The natural 
resources of power here are quite as valuable and as often 
carelessly wasted as are our natural resources of a physical 
nature. The procedure develops powers of codperation, 
leadership, organization, and responsibility for those in 
charge and adds to the happiness and well-being of the 
younger children. 

14. Pupils Organize to Codperate in Beautifying School 
Grounds. 

Values become apparent through experience. If the 
school grounds are planted and beautified without the 
thought or effort of the pupils, the values are less apparent 
than if the children have participated. Wherever possible, 
they should organize in such a manner as to assist in this 
continuous enterprise. <A tree or shrub takes on new mean- 
ing to a group who have considered the need of such a plant, 
its placement, nature, and how it should be planted and cared 
for. It is no longer merely an object but an extension and 
part of the personalities of those who have participated in 
the work. It adds meaning to the phrases “our school,’ 
or “our beautiful school grounds.” 

15. Ihe Visitors Committee. 

Cities, communities, industrial concerns, and the like 
have found it desirable to have special committees or indi- 
viduals to welcome visitors. Great industrial plants have 
elaborate systems of entertaining and instructing their 
visitors. Cities and communities have committees to wel- 
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come guests. The schools, unfortunately rather tardily, 
have followed similar plans, until to-day in thousands of 
schools the visitor is welcomed and entertained largely 
through the efforts of the pupils. A new spirit is entering 
the schools. Pupils feel that it is our school and not 
his, the principal’s, or hers, the teacher’s, school. It is this 
spirit of sharing responsibilities and satisfactions which is so 
widely needed in all of our citizens. We are always in need 
of this “ we ” and “ our”? feeling so characteristic of a state 
of socialization. 

16. The Civic League. 

The Civic League in one form or another may be organ- 
ized and fostered in practically any type of school. This 
league should be concerned with helping the entire school. 
For this reason it would be difficult to confine it to one class 
or one grade. The predominating number of representa- 
tives might be from classes studying civics but the other 
classes should also be represented. 

The foregoing list of enterprises by means of which pupils 
may participate in civic affairs are more or less typical and 
suggestive. A continuation of the list without comment 
should offer suggestions as to how civic participation may 
best be encouraged under local conditions and needs. 


17. Boy Scouts of America. 
18. Campfire Girls. 

1g. Girl Scouts. 

20. Anti-tuberculosis League. 
21. John Burroughs Club. 
22. Hikers’ Club. 

23. Junior Red Cross. 

24. “Mayor for one day.” 
25. Community Festival. 
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26. Coéperating Committees for Special Days (Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, Armistice Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick's 
Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Mother’s Day, Flag Day, Memorial Day, 
American Citizenship Day, Illiteracy Day). 

27. Swat the Fly. 

28. School Bond Issues. 

29. Clean-up Week. 

30. Paint-up Week. 

31. Know Your Town League. 

32. Clean Speech. 

33. Making Bird Boxes. 

34. Constitution Week. 

35. National Education Week. 

36. Music Week. 

37. Hospital Ard. 

38. Marking Historical Spots. 

39. Sale of Christmas Seals. 

40. Collecting Books and Magazines for Hospitals. 


Finally it may be said there are few community enter- 
prises in which the children should not participate. Fairs, 
parades, campaigns, drives, improvement programs all 
affect directly or indirectly (usually directly) the welfare of 
the children. These children are citizens and they have a 
right to develop their civic powers and understanding of 
good citizenship through civic participation. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is it true that “Every citizen should have an opportunity to 
participate in civic affairs in so far as he is able’? Does this apply to 
all of the following ages, — two weeks, three years, nine years, six- 
teen years, twenty-one years, eighty years? Both sexes? All colors 
and nationalities? If not, what then? 

2. Can it be true that the interdependence of individuals and of 
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groups is increased with every advance of civilization? Illustrate. 
What has this to do with education in general? With civic education 
in particular ? 

3. What arguments can you present for and against the proposi- 
tion that it is the function of the school to assist boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in the various civic and social organizations which contribute 
to the common welfare? 

4. Review the list of organizations given in this chapter and indi- 
cate how participation on the part of boys and girls will or may im- 
prove their citizenship. What is the school’s responsibility ? 

5. What are some of the organizations in which you have assisted 
children to codperate ? 

6. What are some important organizations which have not been 
included in this chapter but which you believe should be considered ? 

7. What is the best example of codéperation and participation, 
on the part of children, of which you know? Why is it such a good 
example? 

8.*Is it reasonable to assume that there are few community enter- 
prises in which the children should not participate? If not, what are 
some which should be avoided? What do you suggest by way of im- 
provement ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 


Human traits possess both quantitative and qualitative 
aspects. — We not only recognize these aspects but by the 
nature of things we are prone to measure them. For ex- 
ample, we may refer to the trait of leadership, possessed by 
a certain boy in school, by saying that he has unusual or 
great powers of leadership (quantity) but that the quality 
of his leadership is low or undesirable. Indeed, many a 
thoughtful teacher has spent much time in attempting to 
change the quality of leadership on the part of a given 
individual, knowing full well that the quantitative aspect 
will, in this instance, take care of itself. On the other hand, 
she may attempt to increase the quantity or power of a 
leader whose quality of leadership is wholesome and good. 

It is not easy to measure such a human trait in highly 
objective terms. We can hardly speak of such a trait in the 
same quantitative terms that we may apply to aspects of 
a board, a rock, pages in a book, distance from one city to 
another, rate of travel, and the like, but still there is in our 
thinking a residue, be it ever so small, that connotes the 
amount of the thing. Ifa trait exists, it possesses some form 
of dimension. The oft-repeated comment of Thorndike, 
that “ whatever exists at all, exists in some amount ”’ may 
be mentioned again without apology. The traits or 
characteristics toward which attention may be directed, in 
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any consideration of citizenship, can seldom be given very 
sharp definition. Trait qualities cannot be marked off in 
discrete series as can the number of desks in a room. An 
ability to do a certain thing which may be counted as a 
definite factor in citizenship may always be a relative matter. 
Even a simple habit, seemingly well established, is not 
absolute but relative in strength and sureness of function. 

Man has, through the ages, been measuring traits, 
abilities, attitudes, habits, even motives and purposes and 
there is no evidence that the discontinuance of the practice 
is at hand. With his ever-increasing understanding of 
human nature, he tends to note a wider array of traits and 
qualities. He is studying the behavior of human beings 
with greater care. Minute observations are made and 
critically evaluated. Records are kept, comparisons made, 
classifications worked out, all to the end that man may 
know more about his own nature. If his great task is to 
change human nature for the better, he must know more 
of the human nature he would change and in the light of 
the sum total of his experience repeatedly evaluate anew 
just what constitutes the better. He knows there is a trait, 
or possibly a number of traits or qualities, which is known 
as honesty. It is given a positive value at once, and yet even 
hurried and superficial thinking will reveal something of its 
specific applications, to the end that perhaps man must come 
to think, possibly, of a thousand sfecific “ honesties.”’ In- 
deed, a shift of viewpoint may change the nature of things as 
radically as the various contacts of the blind men when they 
examined the elephant. 

The good citizen is said to be kind. But just what con- 
stitutes his kindness? Is he kind when he gives the hobo 
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or beggar a quarter? He may or may not be. He may 
have injured or he may have helped. Wherein does the 
value reside? Is it in the satisfaction which may come to 
the beggar, or to society in the redistribution of wealth 
without barter, trade, or effort, or is it in the consciousness 
of the giver? Perhaps it is all three. Possibly the value 
has been positive in all three instances, but on the other hand 
there is no evidence to show that it was not negative. It 
may have been both. The discussion might be greatly 
extended without clearly determining whether or not the 
act was kindly and in any event it would be contingent upon 
many factors and could be judged only in relative terms. 
Had we begun with the statement, “a good citizen is 
generous,” the general tendency would be to accept the 
thesis, but the moment a specific act is noted the qualities 
become contingent and relative. 

Progress in thinking is made when situations or conditions 
are given more detailed analysis, providing there is a cor- 
responding advance in the ability to synthesize or see the 
relationships as a whole. — Scientific progress has been made 
in many fields through pressing the analysis farther and 
farther and in noting and evaluating the various aspects of 
smaller and smaller items or units. An atom is no longer 
merely an atom nor is a cell a cell and nothing more. The 
number ‘‘ 6” is not merely six, but there are attached the 
meanings that give it place in a series, a ratio, a quantita- 
tive aspect, a group meaning, and the like. We have learned 
that 3 + 5 is different from 5 + 3. Reading flash cards is 
not the same as reading from the book or from the black- 
board. In short, the whole trend of learning and teaching 
is in the direction of noting many specific items and the learn- 
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ing and teaching of citizenship is no exception. In the 
teaching of citizenship, as in the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic, we must continue to make finer discriminations. 

The consideration of longer lists of specific civic objec- 
tives, numerous social and civic habits, skills, attitudes, and 
knowledges, has been a spur to those who have sought to 
evaluate citizenship. Definition, classification, and refine- 
ment of materials and procedures have opened the way to 
new applications of the principles of educational measure- 
ment. The problem is not easy and progress comes slowly. 
Citizenship is so complex and so variable that its exact 
measurement seems remote. A course in citizenship may 
be listed along with the course in handwriting, reading, and 
arithmetic in the elementary school, where the objective 
measurement of the three R’s has been accomplished, not as 
well perhaps as it may be in the future, but nevertheless as 
contrasted with the exact measurement of citizenship it 
approaches perfection. 

The measurement of history and geography has pro- 
gressed slowly but as definition is made, measurement 
quickly follows. Apparently a similar situation prevails 
with respect to citizenship. Certain characteristics of good 
citizenship are being given definition and measurement 
soon follows. There have been a number of more or less 
successful attempts to measure traits which are generally 
accepted as an indication of the nature of an individual’s 
citizenship. The following brief descriptions of contribu- 
tions in this field are made; first, that the teachers of 
citizenship may gain assistance in determining the ef- 
fectiveness of their own efforts in teaching citizenship, and 
second, that there may be this expression of appreciation 
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for the service now being rendered by the pioneers in 
this difficult work. Not all of the test and measuring de- 
vices referred to here bear special reference to citizenship, 
but in each case there are factors relating to those aspects of 
human behavior which are taken into account in evaluating 
citizenship. No apology need be made if a worthy trait of 
behavior is developed and measured as a part of the citizen- 
ship program, although some one may question whether or 
not it is specifically civic. Reading ability or the lack of it 
has been discovered in an arithmetic class but this did not 
justify ignoring these facts. 

Dr. Howard C. Hill! has devised two tests of citizenship: 
(z) A Test in Civic Information; (2) A Test in Civic At- 
titudes. These tests are designed for grades six to twelve 
and have been developed to the point that nation-wide 
standards are now available. According to the announce- 
ment, ‘‘ The items for the tests have been selected from 
(1) a study of the literature in the field of social science, 
(2) an examination of courses of study, (3) judgment of 
leaders of research in the field, (4) judgment of over 200 
teachers, and (5) extensive trial with junior and senior high 
school pupils.”’ The tests are of the multiple-response type, 
conveniently arranged, and the directions and means for 
scoring have been carefully worked out. They are addressed 
directly to the pupil who in turn chooses according to his 
knowledge and training. They test for facts or knowledge 
as is shown in the first sample and for attitudes as suggested 
in the second. A “sample ”’ from each of the respective 
tests is reproduced herewith : 


‘Hill, H. C., Civic Tests (Information and Attitudes), Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ilinois. 
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A TEST IN CIVIC INFORMATION 


SAMPLE 


1. The most important public officer in the state is: 
a, the Attorney General 
6. the Lieutenant Governor 
c. the Governor 
d. the State Treasurer 


A TEST IN CIVIC ATTITUDES 


SAMPLE 


t. While walking home from school, you approach a timid 
elderly woman waiting to cross the street. A large number 
of automobiles are passing. You should: 

a. ignore her and go about your business 

6. call a policeman to help her across the street 
c. look the other way and pretend not to see her 
d. offer to assist her across the street 


There are certain distinct advantages in being able to 
determine the relative values of a trait by means of a scale, 
rather than merely testing to determine its presence. By 
using a scale the measurement becomes more exact. Those 
concerned with measuring certain traits pertaining to good 
citizenship are indebted to Chassell and Upton for devising 
their Citizenship Scales. Not only are they scales, but 
there are several forms of practically equal value so that 
relatively valid measurements may be repeated. 
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The Chassell-Upton Citizenship Scales “provide a 
quantitative measure of the progress of pupils in forming 
habits and attitudes of good citizenship.”” The convenient 
arrangement and carefully formulated directions for scoring 
make it particularly usable. Form G follows. 


CHASSELL-UPTON CITIZENSHIP SCALES 


SHORT SCALE G 


Scoreiin: pomtS ses. 2.2 ee eases Average score in per cent on Scales G 
Score Wiper iCeltise. nc ook ee lie ete sts and). Sac seca Seldom Sas ~ Oe 
NAIM EWE T Dele cke Sie is lees asia terete eee Ste et ae Grade. =. oe <n 
INGOs Mas cata aunvets MiOuae siorsnetece ete Pupil marked by2s...aks «=. =e 
SchOOlmiaeRt- Er Oe eee an ce Core Datei. Hit Boek arbi ere ee ee 


3. Keeps pencils sharpened, ready for use 
3 Passes and collects materials promptly 
3 Opens door for others 


3 Speaks without shyness and in a direct manner 
3 Does not indulge in sweets to a harmful extent 


3). — 
OLONOTOTO 


o rt 2 3 Puts away apparatus or materials when through 
with them 

3 Acknowledges favors graciously 

3 Anticipates his needs and does not borrow 

3 Is pleasing in personality 

3 Attains the best of ‘‘form” 

3 Enjoys the beautiful in art and nature 

: 3 Is thoughtful in making requests of others, includ- 

| ing helpers 

© iI 2 3 Gives praise where praise is merited 

o 1 2 3 Plans his daily program so that there may be a 
healthful balance between work and outdoor 
activities 

o 1 2 3 Takes care not to promise more than he can ful- 
fill 

© 1 2 3 Gives proper criticism in a courteous manner, and 


accepts suggestions from others and profits by 
them 


(OF OI MORS) Ok KG, 
HH HH AH HAH Ae 
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SHORT ScaLE G — Continued: 


NICOLE UW OMNES F elcmieels nc'Ga nea tees Average score in per cent on Scales G 
COLE AN, DELCENh uence acho | ie ae Este Bs oe eeeregeae ds ret Acta ne etn 


3 Sees details in their relation to the whole and 
selects essential points 
Tries to do his best even when the task is disagree- 
able or praise is not forthcoming 
Seeks intelligently opportunities for serving others 
Has faith in others 
Does not indulge in injurious or debasing prac- 
tices 
Faces facts squarely and does not allow himself to 
be misled by prejudices 
Considers candidates from the standpoint of the 
qualities essential for leadership, and elects a 
person for no other reason than his fitness for 
the position 
3 Supports the right and opposes the wrong when- 
ever occasion arises 


Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Copy- 
right, 1922, Teachers College Bureau of Publications. Reprinted by permission. 

These scales were developed in actual school situations 
and were designed to assist teachers in the evaluation of 
practical results. Specific tracts are listed and each is 
measured on a simple four-point scale in such a way as to 
be meaningful to the teacher. The tracts included both 
highly individualized interests and those related to social 
well-being. 

These short scales provide a quantitative measure of the 
progress of pupils in forming habits and attitudes of good 
citizenship. For full directions for using and scoring them, 
see the Teachers College Record for January, 1922. 
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The importance of desirable civic habits which may be 
developed by the school has repeatedly been emphasized. 
The good citizen of the school or class must possess certain 
desirable habits. To the end that such habits may be 
recognized, their nature determined, their worth evaluated, 
and that they may be strengthened and directed, Cornell, 
Coxe, and Orleans ' have devised a Rating Scale for School 
Habits. The purpose of the scale is presented by the 
authors in the manual of directions and is stated as follows: 
‘“‘ Pupils, in their school life, incidentally form habits and 
attitudes in connection with their school work. Since it is 
recognized that these influence success in school work, it is 
advisable that proper ones be formed early. As an aid in 
determining whether desirable school habits and attitudes 
are being formed, this rating scale has been constructed.” 
The form is reproduced at the bottom of this page and on 
the accompanying page. 


NEW YORK RATING SCALE FOR SCHOOL HABITS 


By E. L. Cornett, W. W. Coxe, and J. S. ORLEANS 


Of the Educational Measurements Bureau, New York State Department of Education 


at E110 (Re RAID OR PUR Rak tp sl om SCHOO Foe noc cic ao ee 
GOS SAC eee Grades... . Dete.7 eck oh ae id eee 
Years Months Month Year 
ATTENTION 
= ! ey. | . | 
Extreme inability Usually pays attention; Always pays very close 
to give attention can be distracted. attention while studying 
to task. 


or during class periods. 


1 Cornell, E. L., Coxe, W. W., and Orleans, J. S., New York, Rating Scale for 
School Habits, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1927. 
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NEATNESS 


Exceedingly careless 
in written work. 


HONESTY 


Always tries to get 
credit for work 
done by others. 


INTEREST 


3 
Shows no interest 
in any school work. 


INITIATIVE 


Written work fair 
in general appearance. 


T 
Will assume credit 
not earned, 
when in a tight place. 
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Unusually painstaking in 
general appearance and 
details of written work. 


1 
Never assumes credit 


for work unless cer- 
tain he has earned it. 


T 
Can be interested 
in school work by use 
of ordinary incentives. 


r 
Makes no contribution 
to class work 

even when urged. 


AMBITION 


Oceasionally makes contri- 
butions to class work and 
is pleased when he does, but 
is usually satisfied to follow. 


| 
Genuinely interested 
in all school 
work for its own sake. 


i 
Always attempts 
to contribute 
to class work. 


f 
No desire to continue 


his education. 


PERSISTENCE 


+ 
Willing to continue 
his education under 

favorable circumstances. 


: 
Exceedingly eager to con- 
tinue his education even 
in the face of difficulties. 


| 
Gives up working 
as soon as he meets 
the slightest difficulty. 


RELIABILITY 


1 
Will work to overcome 
difficulty if the labor 
is not great. 


| 
Will not give up until 
he has solved all diffi- 
culties or is exhausted. 


Never fs work for 
which he has accepted 
responsibility, without 
being persistently fol- 
lowed up. 


STABILITY 


oe 
Will carry out re- 
sponsibilities unless some- 
thing interferes. 


a ] 
Can be depended upon 
always to carry out 
responsibilities accepted. 


7 
Extreme unevenness 


in daily achievement. 


in daily achievement. 


| . | . 
No marked unevenness Same quality and quantity 
of work from day to day. 


Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, and 2126 Prairie 


Copyright 1927 by World Book Company. 
All rights reserved. 
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Avenue, Chicago 
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An enlightening contribution has been made by H. N. 
Hart whereby certain social attitudes and interests are 
tested. The investigation has been carried on with adults, 
but the nature of the procedure and the traits or qualities 
considered are such as to be of value to the teacher of 
elementary or secondary school pupils. Aside from its 
measurement aspects it is suggestive both as to materials 
and methods which may contribute more largely to the 
socialization process which is so essential to our social and 
civic welfare. Although Dr. Hart is reporting on the social 
attitudes and interests of adults, it is obvious that the 
teacher of children is concerned with the problem of how 
best to build desirable attitudes and interests in children, 
both for the sake of the children, as children, and in order 
that the prevailing traits in adulthood may be of a more 
thoroughly socialized character. 

Dr. Hart’s! contribution is presented as “A Test of 
Social Attitudes and Interests,” by means of which social 
attitudes are measured. The purpose of the study is to aid 
in developing a dependable means of measuring the sociali- 
zation of groups of individuals and, if possible, of the in- 
dividual. The tests were administered to two groups; one 
of thirty-three men who are classified as “‘ Leaders of Social 
Progress’ and the other a group of 154 men which included 
“to thieves, r2 employed boys, 36 grade and high-school 
business men, to college business men, 9 successful business 
men, 54 junior ‘medics,’ 23 other college men.” After 
giving the tests and making comparisons the conclusion is 
reached: ‘‘ The differences in reactions are such as to 
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‘Hart, H.N., A Test of Social Attitudes and Interests, lowa City, Iowa. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies, First Series. No. 60, Vol. II, No. 4, 1923, PP. 37, 38. 
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indicate that the men in the highly socialized group either 
are, or believe themselves to be, or think it desirable to 
appear, markedly more interested in international, eco- 
nomic, criminal and social justice, far more interested in 
discovering truth and having it spread abroad freely, more 
interested in intellectual and ethical aspects of religion but 
less interested in creeds and forms, far less interested in 
conventionality and social approval, decidedly less senti- 
mental and dominated by sympathy and immediate per- 
sonal bonds, and much more indifferent to light reading, 
to certain aspects of personal comfort, to business success, 
and in general to trivial and selfish interests than the other 
men tested are, or believe themselves to be, or think it 
desirable to appear. The subdivision of the control groups 
which most often most extremely differs from the leaders 
group is the small group of thieves. While some of the 
characteristics of the leaders, such especially as intellectu- 
ality, are most closely approximated by the highly educated 
groups, certain others are most alien to those groups. 

‘““The data discussed demonstrate that the type of test in 
hand has definite possibilities for diagnostic and research 
purposes for the ends outlined in the introduction to this 
study.” 

In this study as in other contributions toward evaluation 
and measurement the emphasis has not been upon the 
knowledge side but upon behavior. Good civic behavior as 
revealed in habits, skills, attitudes, interests, and ideals 
constitutes the great objective in civic education and those 
concerned with measuring the results of this education can- 
not rest content in merely determining the amount of 
knowledge a citizen may possess. The emphasis must be 
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upon function and hence upon the training which insures 
function, and that of the right kind. Training to the end 
of good civic behavior is the sine qua non. It is in this light 
that Coe! reports ‘‘ A Study in Civic Training ” in which 
he emphasizes the importance of training in contrast to 
mere knowledge. He finds that it is difficult to say to what 
extent knowledge affects attitude and points out that the 
mastery of subject matter alone is not the aim of civic train- 
ing. The important thing is the establishment of correct 
attitudes and instruction may or may not aid in this process. 
He experimented with 347 pupils testing them by means of 
a group association test. The pupils were divided into two 
groups, being known as the ‘“‘ C”’ or codperative group, in 
which there were many opportunities to participate in 
codperative enterprises, and the “‘ N ” or non-codperative 
group. He reaches the following conclusions: 


1. Training is a more reliable basis for civic education than in- 
struction, and training in the form of varying degrees of pupils’ self- 
government and group work has been developed in progressive schools 
with good results. 

2. Group work has for some time been recognized as a stimulus 
to individual activity. The experiments at Grafton and the results 
of the two group association tests, Alpha and Beta, indicate that it is 
also a stimulus to an attitude of social response. 

3. The use of these tests has thus produced a specific contribution 
in the form of objective evidence regarding the social value of group 
work. It has also shown, as a further contribution, that civic or 
other factors may be measured in their efforts or interrelationships 
by such group association tests, if care is exercised to secure a large 
enough number of cases and to interpret data properly. The value 


1Coe, G. A., “A Study in Civic Training,” Pedagogical Seminary, 29 : 205- 


231 
(1922), p. 229. Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass. 
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of these tests, especially when their results are treated by biometric 
methods, has been demonstrated by the results we have secured. 

4. Group work, to be most effective, should be so organized that 
the individual may be a member of many groups in order to provide 
the individual with the proper stimulus to enlargement of social hori- 
zon without encouraging social precocity. 

5. Psychological studies of the conditioned reflex, mental set, and 
related phenomena indicate that pupils should be trained in social 
response in order to establish proper effective reflexes and to avoid 
antisocial inhibitions. 


The eight stimulus words and the reactions from the two 
groups on the two following pages will throw light upon the 
nature of the measurement. 

Brown and Woody ! have devised what is known as The 
Brown-Woody Civics Test for objective measurement of 
the achievement of pupils in civics. This was intended at 
first for measuring pupils in the senior high school, but it 
may also be used in Grades 7, 8, or g of the elementary 
school or the junior high school. ‘The test consists of three 
parts: I. Civic Vocabulary, which is designed to determine 
the extent of the pupil’s mastery of the vocabulary en- 
countered in the literature of civics. II. Civic Information, 
which is designed to measure the extent of the pupil’s in- 
formation in the special field of civics. III. Civic Think- 
ing, which is designed to measure how well the pupil can 
apply the principles of civics to practical situations. Ten- 
tative norms are available for both senior high school pupils 
and junior high school or elementary school pupils. The 
Manual of Directions explains the nature of the test, how to 


1 Brown, A. W., and Woody, C., Brown-Woody Civics Test. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y., 1926. 
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administer it, score it, and how to interpret and use the 


results. 


StmmuLus WorpD 


Soctat REACTION 


Non-soctaL REACTION 


flag 


law 


citizen 


defend it; my country; 
our country; loyalty; 
justice 


obey; justice; duty 


obedient to law; one who 


pledges loyalty to his 
country; people who 
work for others; faith- 
ful; loyal; one who looks 
out for the welfare of a 
town or city 


welfare 


service 


for the good of the town; 
taking interest in the 
country; welfare of the 
public 


the thrill it gives me; the 
first flag; the flag over 
our schoolhouse; a ban- 
ner; Stars and Stripes 
flagpole; American flag 


U. S. Constitution; no 


law; no government; 
rule; behavior; lawyers; 
courts; policemen ; Amer- 
ican; citizen of the U.S.; 
rights; voting; natural- 
ization 


American; citizen of the 


U. S.; rights; voting; 
naturalization 
benefit; good; dental 


clinic; good luck ; society 
that does good; for your 
own good 


soldiers that went to 
France; O’Connor (local 
hero); every citizen 
should give his service to 
his country; Red Cross 


don’t be late delivering 
papers; church; — serv- 
antS$ SuUréet) tars eee 
favor; forest service 


social 


to be always pleasant; 
amiable; friendly; help- 
ing each other 


a party; club; church; 
gathering; society 
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StmuLtus Worp Socrat REACTION Non-socraL REACTION 


graft disloyal profiteers; prof- | member of political party ; 
iteers are traitors get away with money; 
prohibition laws being 
enforced; stealing; rich; 
getting something that 

isn’t yours 


community | collection of people help- | locality; vicinity; lot of 
ing each other; bea good | houses and stores; com- 
member munity house; group; 
school; people get to- 
gether and sing 


As has been suggested in some of the earlier discussions in 
this volume, it is not easy to draw fine lines of definition 
for civic education. It has already been suggested, in the 
light of the great volumes of our literature dealing with 
good citizenship, that the term may be interpreted to 
include ali education. However, after markedly limiting 
the field, there are certain areas which belong to civic educa- 
tion in part although reaching into other more or less well- 
defined fields. For example, there is no more important 
educational objective than that of developing good, up- 
right moral character. Special emphasis upon training for 
character is to be found in a thousand places. No one ques- 
tions the necessity of the schools doing all in their power 
to develop good moral character and such being the case it 
logically follows that it is the responsibility of the school to 
determine so far as possible the results of the training 
offered. Among the numerous contributions in this field 
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it seems desirable to consider and give attention to the work 
of May and Hartshorne and how it is related to Better 
American Citizenship. 

May and Hartshorne! analyzed a number of the objective 
methods of measuring what they term character. They do 
not include rating schemes and questionnaires. They 
report ‘‘ about one hundred tests either standardized or in 
the form of definite proposals, and pertaining mostly to 
character traits, attitudes, interests, ethical discrimination, 
moral judgment, instincts and emotions, and certain motor 
skills.” The tests are grouped under four headings, accord- 
ing to what they claim to measure:— (rz) ethical, moral, 
social, and religious discrimination and judgment; (2) char- 
acter and personality traits; (3) interests, attitudes, preju- 
dices, etc.; (4) instincts and emotions. The methods of the 
various tests are grouped under the headings: (1) The 
Order of Merit Method; (2) The Scale of Values Method; 
(3) The Multiple Choice Method; (4) The True-False 
Method; (5) The Cross-Out Method; (6) The Distraction 
Method; (7) The Information Test Method; (8) The Com- 
prehension Test Type; (9) Recognition or Identification 
Test; (zo) Performance Tests; (11) The Association Test 
Method; (12) The Physiological Method of Expression. 
(The last two are not discussed in the article.) There fol- 
lows a discussion of the scoring devices used, norms or 
standards by which the scores may be interpreted, reliability, 
validity, a classification of tests in terms of situation and 
response combinations, and a valuable annotated bibliog- 
raphy of nearly a hundred titles. 


‘May, M. A., and Hartshorne, “Objective Methods of Measuring Character,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, 32: 45-67. 
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A different though related aspect of measuring traits 
related to good citizenship is to be found under the caption 
of the measurement of personality. 

Allport ' devotes a chapter of his Social Psychology to 
“The Measurement of Personality,” in which he discusses the 
“need for evaluating the traits of individuals in some defi- 
nite form.”’ Two general classes of measurement are recog- 
nized : (1) ‘‘those dependent upon the estimates given by as- 
sociates of the individual studied, and (2) special methods of 
objective testing.’”’ The requirements for accurate rating 
are summed up as follows: “ (1) the selection of traits that 
are genuine, fundamental, and distinct; (2) a sufficient 
number of raters, preferably individuals who see the subject 
from various viewpoints; (3) a thorough knowledge and 
mutual agreement among the raters as to the exact meaning 
of the various traits; (4) a sufficiently extended acquaint- 
ance with the subjects, an acquaintance during which the 
rater has the scale of traits in mind; (5) basing of the 
ratings upon actual facts of behavior, not general impres- 
sions; (6) practice in the use of the scale; (7) avoidance of 
the tendency to allow a good or bad opinion of the subject 
in one trait to bias one’s judgment in regard to another 
reatt.”’ 

After reporting several procedures the purpose of which 
was the measurement of personality, the conclusion is 
reached: ‘‘ The problem of bringing human emotions, 
drives, and social attitudes to adequate expression in an 
artificial test situation is a perplexing but perhaps not an 
impossible one.”’ 


1 Allport, F. H., Social Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. 
Chapter VI, p. 130 and p. 137. 
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Dr. Hughes ! produced “ A Rating Scale for Individual 
Capacities, Attitudes, and Interests”’ which is designed 
“for the purposes of measuring in relative fashion those 
individual capacities, attitudes, and interests which our 
civilization has found especially valuable and upon which 
she has placed a premium.” The traits and attitudes to 
be measured and the means for scoring are indicated in the 
form on the following page. 

One of the most stimulating studies in this whole field is 
the pioneer study of Dr. Voelker ? who sought to determine 
the effect of ideals established through teaching and training. 
His unique method as well as his results have been sug- 
gestive and helpful to other investigators whose interests 
have been in the same or similar fields. Voelker sought to 
verify the validity of twelve assumptions by measuring 
changes in ideals and attitudes produced by certain pro- 
cedures. His assumptions and portions of his procedures 
are reproduced here in order that the reader may readily 
comprehend the nature of this contribution. His assump- 
tions are: 


1. Social education can best be given in a social environment. 

2. Standards should be built up within the group and not imposed 
from without. 

3. Every modification of the standards of the group and every 
moral readjustment in the minds of the individuals composing the 
group can best be brought about by means of grappling with vital 
issues. 

4. The positive social virtues can best be strengthened by means 
of actual participation. 

1 Hughes, W. H., “A Rating Scale for Individual Capacities, Attitudes, and 
Interests,’ Journal of Educational Method, 3: 56-65 (1923). 


* Voelker, P. F., The Functions of Ideals in Social Education, New York, Columbia 
University, 1921. 
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COMPARATIVE RATING SCALE FOR INDIVIDUAL 


CAPACITIES, ATTITUDES AND INTEREST 


Person Rated 
Person Rating 


TRaITs AND 
ATTITUDES 


- Regularity and 


Persistency 


. Trustworthiness 
. Sense of Accuracy 


0 40 


80 120 


160 


HicHEsT 


200 


4. Confidence in Own 


II. 


12. 


Ability 


. Initiative and Ag- 


gressiveness 


Respect for Author- 


ity 


. Coéperation in 


Group Activities 


. Force of Person- 


ality 


Capacity for Group 
Leadership 
Quickness of 
Thought 


Strength and Con- 
trol of Attention 


Retentiveness of 
Memory 


Special Interests 


te 
. Executive 


Social 


2 
Be 
4. Scientific and 


na 


ro. 


©] el} o> 


Literary 


Mathematical 


Mechanical and 


Constructive 


Expressive 


Artistic 


Musical 


Home-making 


Athletic 


Other Data 
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5. The validity of group motivation. 

6. The virtues of the small group should be strengthened and used 
as a basis for the strengthening of the virtues that will be useful in the 
larger group. 

7. The limits and the conflicts between the small and the large 
group relationships must be clearly defined and situations must be 
provided for solving problems in which such conflicts occur. 

8. The personality of the teacher or leader is a fundamental factor 
in the establishment of standards and traditions. 

9. The utility of mottoes, slogans, shibboleths, taboos, and other 
words or phrases in unifying or organizing for each individual the 
standards which he is accepting from the group. 

10. In the validity of the law of effect. 
11. Ideals and attitudes are generalizations of specific habits. 
12. Ideals are best strengthened through emotional experience. 


Two series of tests were used and are designated as 
follows : 


Series I 

1. The Overstatement Test — Can the subject be trusted to 
refuse credit that is not due him? 

2. The M and N Test of Suggestibility — Can the subject be 
trusted to stick to a point when he knows he is right ? 

3. Let-Me-Help-You Test — Can the subject be trusted to 
refuse help in the solution of a puzzle when he has been instructed 
to try to solve it independently ? 

4. Borrowing Errand Test — Can the subject be trusted to 
return borrowed property according to promise? 

5. Purchasing Errand Test — Can the subject be trusted not to 
accept overchange ? 

6. The Tip Test — Can the subject be trusted not to accept a tip 
for a trifling courtesy ? 

7. The Push Button Test — Can the subject be trusted to do a 
given task exactly as it was given to him to do? 

8. “A” Test — Can the subject be trusted to work faithfully 
at an assigned task when there are other interests to distract him ? 


tw 
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9. The Profile Test — Can the subject be trusted not to peep 
when he is placed on his honor to keep his eyes closed ? 
10. The Tracing and Opposites Test — Can the subject be trusted 
not to cheat in an examination? 


Series II 

1. The Overstatement Test — Can the subject be trusted to make 
true statements in regard to his knowledge? 

2. Test of Truthfulness and Suggestibility — Can the subject be 
trusted not to yield readily to suggestion on matters of fact when the 
facts are at hand, and can he be trusted to tell the truth regarding 
himself even at the expense of his pride? 

3. Receiving-Help Test — Can the subject be trusted to work in- 
dependently when he has been instructed to do so? 

4. Reliability Test — Can the subject be trusted to deliver a letter 
and to see that a reply is mailed within twenty-four hours if he prom- 
ises todoso? Can he be trusted not to read the letter if the envelope 
is left unsealed ? 

5. Honesty Test — Can the subject be trusted not to keep 25 cents 
which have been mailed to him by “‘mistake’’? 

6. The Tip Test — Can the subject be trusted not to accept a tip 
for a trifling courtesy ? 

7. The Cardboard Test — Can the subject be trusted not to peep 
when he is placed on his honor to keep his eyes closed ? 

8. Completion Test — Can the subject be trusted not to cheat in 
an examination ? 


Perhaps No. 5, Honesty Test (Series IT) is a fair illustra- 
tion: Can the subject be trusted not to keep 25 cents 
which have been mailed to him by “‘ mistake’? 

Directions: On the stationery of some well-known busi- 
ness house, mail to each subject the following letter, with 
a twenty-five cent piece inclosed in a coin card. 

Dear Friend : 


Inclosed find twenty-five cents to balance our account to date. 
You will be glad to learn that our Boys’ Advertising Campaign was a 


“a 


success. Please sign the receipt at the foot of this page and return to 
us in the inclosed stamped envelope at your early convenience. 

Thanking you for your help, and hoping to have your codperation 
at some future time, we are 
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Yours truly, 
(Firm’s Name) 
(Per Advertising Manager) 
Date and Place 


Recervieda Ofsasrtiun sees tees twenty-five cents to balance 
account to date. 


Scoring: Score the subject ten if the money is returned. Score him zero if he 
fails to return it. 


This attempt by Voelker is not alone valuable in itself 
but in the direction of its influence toward clearer thinking. 
It carries us beyond mere generalities and parallels other 
important scientific procedures. 

Since the presence of certain desirable social or civic traits 
can be determined it follows that the determination of 
degree or amount must follow. In other words the move- 
ment toward satisfactory scales seems imperative. May 
and Hartshorne,’ whose work has been previously referred 
to throw light upon these trends in an illuminating article 
bearing the title, ‘‘ First Steps toward a Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes.” The thought expressed is true to the caption 
and each step of the procedure is treated critically. Accept- 
ing their rather modest conclusion, a portion of which fol- 
lows, it seems obvious that those who are concerned with 
improving citizenship are left their debtors. 


' May, M. A., and Hartshorne, H., “First Steps toward a Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 17: 145-162 (1926), pp. 161-162. 
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It remains now to emphasize the main thesis of this paper, namely, 
that the concept of a scale is general and may be applied to all kinds 
of testing. Suppose this scale for testing cheating in classroom situa- 
tions be perfected. Suppose further that another be constructed for 
games or play situations; then another for situations involving money 
or business transactions. These could be placed alongside each other 
so that at each level there would be two or more situations. Such a 
scale would give a measure of the whole complex of behavior tendencies 
called dishonesty. The same procedure could be followed in con- 
structing scales for other tendencies. Both positive as well as nega- 
tive trends would be included. Situations involving all kinds of atti- 
tudes would be selected and graded. The outcome would be a gen- 
eral scale with many symptomatic situations at each level. A total 
character score of index might be obtained from the general level 
reached on the scale, or a more detailed picture of the relation of these 
trends to one another and of character as a whole might be revealed 
in the profile or some statistical coefficient. 

Unless we succeed in getting down to basic dynamic factors under- 
lying attitudes, it is doubtful if such scales as are here proposed can 
ever be as universal as the intelligence scales. They will forever rest 
on the performance of the groups from which they are made. But at 
the very least, they would serve as useful instruments for the quanti- 
tative description of individual behavior in relation to the behavior 
of stated groups. 


Character Education Methods ! (a pamphlet of forty-six 
pages) describes the plan of character education which won 
an award of $20,000 in 1922 and is at once so valuable and 
yet so inexpensive that it should be in the hands of every 
teacher of citizenship. Chapter EX is devoted to Measure- 
ment of Progress and Attainment. Four different test 
forms are presented : (1) Self-Measurement Scale (suitable 
for high school students but may be used in upper elemen- 


1 Character Education Methods, National Capital Press, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
1922, Pp. 38-39. 
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tary grades); (2) A Self-Measurement Scale for Children, 
Grades V to VIII; (3) A Character Test for Primary Chil- 
dren (suitable for Kindergarten and first grade); (4) A 
Character Test for Children, Grades II and IV. 

The authors do not claim as yet to have established norms 
for estimating character ; however, they believe the ratings 
are sufficiently accurate to be useful. ‘There is considerable 
evidence to prove this fact. The constancy of the average 
of positive and negative estimates for different groups is 
one evidence of a degree of accuracy. The facts that (1) a 
group of students, rating themselves at two different times, 
show a reasonably high agreement in the two ratings and 
(2) that these ratings agree quite closely with the teacher’s 
ratings of the pupils, aid in strengthening our faith in these 
measurements. 

This chapter would be incomplete without reference to the 
report by Ruch! and others on Objective Examination 
Methods in the Social Studies. This study considered two 
aspects of the problem: (1) “studies of the merits of pres- 
ent examination practices in the social studies, including 
standardized tests now available,” (2) ‘studies of the 
relative merits of such objective-examination techniques as 
matching tests, completion tests, multiple-response tests, 
and true-false tests, etc.” In addition to the introduction 
there is a chapter on each of the topics: Studies on the 
Reliability of State Eighth-Grade Examinations ; Studies on 
the Reliability of the New York Regents’ Examinations; 
Studies on the Relative Merits of Recall, Multiple-Response, 
and True-False Techniques with Special Reference to Cor- 


‘Ruch and others, Objective Examination Methods in the Social Studies. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., New York, 1926. 
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rections for Chance; A Study of the Technique of Match- 
ing Tests; and Critical Studies of the Standardized Tests in 
the Studies for High Schools. The authors take due cogni- 
zance of the rapid changes taking place in the objectives, 
materials, and methods in the social studies and as a:result 
have not attempted the presentation of new or “ model ” 
tests. The contribution is rather a matter of orienting the 
reader as to certain prevailing conditions and critically 
evaluating test procedures. 

The foregoing examples reveal the educational trends in 
the realm of measurement as applied to citizenship. Each 
contributor is aware of the complexity of the problem and 
the results are modestly presented as tentative. The 
significant thing is that there is a great urge to know more 
of the nature of this good citizenship for which we strive 
and to determine the degree to which it may be attained 
through certain programs and procedures. Whether we like 
it or not, people are evaluating, measuring, in a crude man- 
ner, various aspects of character and citizenship. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the estimates are highly subjective, 
permeated by emotional bias, and they are often unjust to 
both the individual and society. Those who seek objective 
means of measurement recognize this and as a result they 
are contributing to social welfare. They would not de- 
tract one jot nor tittle from the fine sentiments held with 
respect to character and citizenship, they would exalt it by 
giving sharper relief and clearer definition. A master 
teacher centuries ago sought to give a measure to that 
intangible reality we call faith by comparing its quanti- 
tative aspects to a grain of mustard seed and its potential 
strength to the force required to move a mountain. Since 
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such an intangible trait was objectively measured twenty 
centuries ago there seems no other way in harmony with 
social and civic progress than that educationists continue 
to improve their means of measurement toward the achieve- 
ment of better American citizenship through teaching and 
training. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Howsignificant is it that human traits possess both quantitative 
and qualitative aspects? 

2. What are some of the difficulties which you see in applying the 
principle, ‘“‘whatever exists at all, exists in some amount,” to educa- 
tional values? 

3. Can you conceive of a person who is honest in nine hundred 
ninety-nine things and dishonest in one? How so? What has this 
to do with this topic? 

4. We have this statement: Progress in thinking is made when 
situations or conditions are given more detailed analysis providing 
there is corresponding advance in the ability to synthesize or see the 
relationships as a whole. Why add anything to the “analysis” ? 
What has this to do with the application of measurement to education ? 

5. What are some of the advantages of a scale over a test? How 
important is this in the field of citizenship ? 

6. Select the best six-year-old citizen you know. What factors 
have you considered in this evaluation? How did you measure them? 
How might your estimate be made more accurate? Do the same fora 
sixteen-year-old citizen. What, if any, change? 

7. Select any two of the examples of tests or scales given in this 
chapter and give a critical comparison of them. 

8. What is the next step in the measurement of citizenship from 
the standpoint of the classroom teacher ? 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


Note. — Since in this chapter it has been found desirable to treat 
references in greater detail the regular form of listing the ‘Selected 
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References” has been changed. The reader will find in addition to 
the references in the body of the chapter an excellent bibliography pre- 
pared and published by Professors M. A. May and Hugh Hartshorne 
in The Psychological Bulletin, 23: 395-411. This has been further 
supplemented by Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 5 : 1-21 (April, 1927) under the title ‘‘ Character Tests of 
1926.” 

May and Hartshorne have presented a comprehensive bibliography 
on ‘Personality and Character Tests”? which covers the period from 
1920 to 1925 inclusive. It is classified under the general headings: 
(A) Summaries; (B) Batteries; (C) Tests and Techniques In- 
tended Primarily to Measure Objectively (and Mainly in Terms of 
Conduct) Certain Personality Traits and Types of Behavior; 
(D) Tests and Testing Techniques Intended to Measure Primarily 
the Affective Aspects of Personality; (£) Tests and Techniques In- 
tended to Measure Primarily Social-Ethical Ideas and Judgment. 
Under (C) are listed the tests dealing with aggressiveness, caution, 
compliance, confidence, conscientiousness, decision, deception, hon- 
esty, originality, perseverance, persistence, self-assertion, self-estima- 
tion and evaluation, studiousness, suggestibility, trustworthiness. 
Under (D) are included tests dealing with instincts and emo- 
tions, mood and temperament, attitudes, interests, preferences, 
prejudices, fair-mindedness, international-mindedness, money-minded- 
ness, open-mindedness, public spiritedness, liberal or progressive, on 
prohibition, on race relations, social distance, sociability. Under 
(Z£) are presented tests requiring the ranking or rating of situations, 
tests requiring various sorts of responses to imagined situations. In 
addition to the classification is a carefully prepared list of 106 titles. 

Watson has made the following classifications: (1) Summa- 
ries, (2) Ratings, (3) Social Attitudes and Information, (4) Moral 
Attitudes and Information, (5) Other Attitudes and Information, 
(6) Introvert-Extrovert, (7) Further Use of Well-Known Tests, 
(8) Interest Analysis, (9) Case Studies, (10) Questionnaires, 
(11) Physical Traits, Physiological Indications, (12) Conduct 
Tests, (13) Significant Data, (14) Observation, (15) Analysis of 
Character Measurement. 
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